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'CHAP, xvil 

* 

Pbyfical Calamities confpire •with the Evils of War. • 

— Athenian Expedition into jEtolia. — Victories 
of Demojlbenes. *— He fortifies Pylus. — Blocks tip 
the Spartans in Sphaileria. — The Spartans folicit 
Peace. — Artifices and Jmprudence "of Cleon. — - 
His unmerited Succefs. — Ridiculed by Arifio- 
pbanes. — Athenian Conquejis. — Battle of Delium. 

— Commotions in Thrace. — Expedition of Brafi- 
das. — Truce for a Tear. — The War renewed. — 

Battle of Amphipolis. — Peace of Nicias. — Dif- 
fatisfaljion of the Spartan Allies. 


It would be agreeable to diverfify the dark and 
melancholy fcenes of the Pcloponnefian war; 
by introducing occurrences and tranfa&ions of a 
different and more pleating kind. But fuch , un- 
fortunately , is the fettled gloom of our prcfent 
VOL. ILI. . B 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


CHAT, 
XVII. 
evils of 
war. 
Olymp. 
Ixxxviii. s, 

A. C. 437. 


Olymp. 
Ixxxviii. 3. 
A. C. 42 «. 


fubjeCt , that the epifodes commonly refleCl the 
fame color with the principal aCtion. The mi- 
ferable period now under our review, and already 
Miftinguifhed by revolt and fedition , was ftill far- 
ther deformed by a return of the peftilence , and 
by innumerable earthquakes. The difeafe carried 
off five thoufand Athenian troops, and a great 
but uncertain number, of other citizens. It raged, 
during a twelvemonth , with unabating violence ; 
many remedies were employed , but all equally 
ineffectual. The poifon at length fpent its force , 
.and the malady difappeared by a flow and infenfi- 
ble progrefs , fimilar to that obferved in the Le- 
vant, and other parts of the world, which are ftill 
liable to be vifited by this dreadful calamity 
The earthquakes alarmed Attica and Bceotia , but 
proved moft deftruCtive in the neighbouring ifles. 
The dreadful conculfions of the land were accom- 
panied , or perhaps produced , by a violent agitation 
of the fea. The reflux of the waves overwhelmed 
the flourilhing city of Orobia , on the wcltern coaft 
of Euboea. Similar difafters happened in the 
fmall iflands of Atalanta and Peperathus. Nor 
did thefe alarming events terminate the afflictions 
of the Greeks; for Nature, as if fhe had delighted 
to produce at one period every thing moft awful , 
poured forth a torrent of fire from Mount iEtna , 
\vhich demolifhed the induftrious labors of the 
Cataneans. A dreadful eruption had happened 
fifty years before this period ; and the prefent was 
the third , and moft memorable , by which Sicily 

* Voyage tie Tournefort, vol. ii. Difcourfe on the Plague, in the 
Phil. TianC vol. ktiiv. 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 3 

had been agitated and inflamed , fince the coafls of 
that ifland were adorned by Grecian colonies 1 . 

If the Pcloponnefian war had not been carried 
on with an animofity unknown to the mildnefs of 
modern times , the long fufferings of the contend- 
ing parties would have difpofed them eagerly to 
defire the blcffings of tranquillity. But fuch viru- 
lent pafiions rankled in Athens and Sparta, that 
while calamities were equally balanced , and the 
capitals of both republics were fecure , no^combi- 
ration of adverfe circumftances feemed fufticient to 
determine either fide to purchafe peace by the 
fmalleft diminution of honor. Yet to this necef- 
fity , Sparta in the following year was reduced by 
a train of events, equally fudden and lingular. 
JDemofthenes , a general of merit and enterprife, 
commanded the Athenian forces at Naupactus. 
This town , as related above , had been bellowed 
on the unfortunate Meflenians ; by whofe alfiftance , 
together with that of the Athenian allies in Acar- 
nania, Cephallenia , and Zacynthus, Demoflhenes 
undertook to reduce the hoftile provinces of iEtolia , 
Ambracia , and Leucadia. But the operations ne-> 
cclfary for this purpofe were obftrudt«d by the 
jealoufies and diflenfions which prevailed among 
the confederates ; each ftate infilling, that theAvhole 
force of the war Ihould be immediately directed 
again!! its particular enemies. 

The allied army, thus didraded by contrariety, 
and weakened by defection , performed nothing de- 
•ifive again!! Leucadia or Ambracia. In iEtolia 

* Thucydid. p. 2SO. 
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4 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

i 

they were extremely unfortunate. The MefTenians , 
who were continually harafTed by the natives of 
that barbarous province , perfuaded Dcraofthenes 
that it would be eafy to over -run their country, 
before the inhabitants , who lived in fcattered vil- 
lages , widely feparated from each other , could col- 
lect their force , or attempt refinance. In purfu- 
ance of this advice , Demofthenes entered JEtolia , 
took and plundered the towns , and drove the in- 
habitants before him. During fevcral days he 
marched unrefifted ; but having proceeded to JE- 
gitium, the principal , or rather only city in the 
province, he found that his defign had by no means 
efcaped the notice of the enemy. jEgitium is 
fituate among lofty mountains , and about ten 
miles diftant from the Corinthian gulf. Among 
thefc intricate, and almoft inacqeflible heights the 
flower of the JEtolian nation were potted. Even 
the moft diftant tribes had come up , before the 
confederate army entered their borders. 

JEgitium was ftormed ; but the inhabitants 
efcaped to their countrymen concealed among the 
mountains. While the Athenians and their allies 
purfued ttem , the JEtolians ruflied , in feparate 
bodies, from different eminences , and checked the 
purfuers with their darts and javelins. Having 
difeharged their miflile weapons, they retired, be- 
ing light-armed , and incapable to refitt the im- 
preflion 'of pikemen. New detachments continu- 
ally poured forth from the mountains, and in all 
directions annoyed the confederates. The latter 
loft no ground , as long as their archers had darts, 
and were able to ufe them. But when the greatefb 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 5 


part of their light troops were wounded orflain, 
the heavy-armed men began to give way. They 
ftill , however , maintained tReir order ; and the 
battle long continued , in alternate purfuits and re- 
treats , the iEtolians always flying before the ene- 
my as foon as they had difeharged their javelins. 
But at length the confederates were exhaufted by 
fo many repeated charges , and totally defeated by 
opponents who durft not wait their approach. V. 

Their conductors through this intricate country 
had all perifhed. They miftook their road to the 
fea. The enemy were light-armed , and in their own 
territories. The purfuit, therefore, was unufually 
deltruClive. IYlany fell into caverns , or tumbled 
headlong from precipices. A large party wandered 
into an impervious wood , which being fet on fire 
by the enemy , confirmed them in its flames. A 
miferable remnant returned to Naupadus, afflicted 
by the lofs of their companions , ami highly mor- 
tified at being defeated by Barbarians , alike ig- 
norant of the rules of war, and of the laws of civil 
fociety, who fpoke an unknown dialed, and fed 
on raw flelh \ 

This difafter deterred Demofthenes from return- 
ing to Athens, till fortune gave- him an opportu-> 
nity to retrieve the honor, of his arms. The. 
JEtolians and Ambraciots , the mod formidable 
enemies of the republic on that weftern coaft of 
Greece , folicited and obtained affiltance from La- 
cedaemon and Corinth , vigoroufly attacked the 
towns of Naupadus and Amphilochian Argos, and 

3 Thucydfd. p. 137', et feqq. 
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chap, threatened to reduce the whole province of AcaN 
xvii. nania ,.in which the latter was fituated. The vi- 
gilance and a&ivity'of Demofthenes not only faved 
thefe important cities , but obtained the moft fignal 
Defeats the .advantages over, the affailants. With profound 
^d° Am! military [kill' he divided the ftrength of the enemy , 
braciots. and , by a well-conducted ftratagem , totally defeated 
the Ambraciots among the heights of Idomene; 
A ftrong detachment of that brave nation had ad* 
vanned, the preceding day to Olpae , a place fortified 
by the Acarnanians, and the feat of their courts of 
juftice. Demofthenes obliged them to retreat with 
confiderablelofs, and intercepted their return home- 
ward. Meanwhile the collected force of the Am- 
braciots marched. to fupport their detachment, with 
whofe misfortunes they were totally unacquainted. 
Apprized of this defign , Demofthenes befet thef 
• paffes , and feized the moft advantageous pofts on 
their route, With the remainder of his force he 
advanced to attack them in front. They had al- 
ready proceeded to Idomene, and encamped ont 
the loweft ridge of that mountain’,' t 

Surprires Demofthenes placed his Meffenians in the van,, 
camp a nd commanded them , as they marched along, to 
difeourfe in their Doric dialect. This circumftance, 
as the morning was yet, in its dawn , effectually pre- 
vented the advanced guards from fufpedting them 
to be enemies. Demofthenes then rufhed forward 
with the Meffenians and Acarnanians. The Am- 
braciots were yet in their beds. The camp was no 
fooner affaulted , than the rout began. Many werei 
flain on the fpot ; the reft lied amain ; but the 
4 Thucydid. p. 244 , et feq^. 
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paffes were befet , and the purfuers light -armed. 
Some ran to the fea , and beheld a new objetft of 
terror, in fome Athenian fhips then cruifing on the 
coaft. In this complication, of calamities , they 
plunged into the water , and fwam to the hoftile 
fquadron , chufing rather to be deftroyed by the 
Athenians , than by the enemies from whom they 
had efcaped. 

On the following day , the vidtors , who remained 
at ldomene., {tripping the dead , and eredting a 
trophy, were addreffed by a herald fent on the part 
of the detachment who had fo much fuffered in its 
retreat from Olpx. This herald knew nothing 
of the frelh difafter that had befallen his country- 
men. Obferving the arms of the Ambraciots, he 
was aftonifhed at their number. The vidtors per- 
ceiving his furprife , alked him, before he explained 
his commifiion , “ What he judged to be the 
amount *of the flain ” ? “ Not more than two 
hundred, replied the herald. The demander then 
faid, “ It Ihould feem otherwife, for there are the 
arms of more than a thoufond men. ” The he- 
rald rejoined , “ They cannot then belong- to our 
party.” The other replied, “They mull, if you 
fought yefterday at ldomene,” “We fought no 
where yefterday ; we fuffered the day before , in 
our retreat from Olpze. ” “ But we fought yefteN 
day againft thefe Ambraciots , who were marching 
to your relief.” When the herald heard this, he 
burft into a groan, and went abruptly off, without 
further explaining his commiffion *. 

1 Thucydid. p. 144 , et feqq. 1 ' * 
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€ THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

Thcfe important fucccfles enabled Demo^henej 
to return with honor to Athens. The term of 
his military command had expired ; but his mind 
could not brook inactivity. He therefore folicited 
permiffron to accompany, as a volunteer, the ar- 
mament which failed to Corcyra, the fuccefs of 
which has already been related , with leave to 
employ the Melfenians , whom he carried along 
with him , on the coaft of Peloponnefus , (hould 
any opportunity occur there, for promoting the 
public fcrvice. While the fleet flowlv coafted along 
thefouthern (bores of that peninfula , the Melfenians 
viewed , with mingled joy and forrow , the long 
loft , but ftill beloved , feats of their anceftors. They 
regretted , in particular , the decay of ancient Pylus , 
the royal refidence of their admired Neftor, whofe 
youth had been adorned by valor, and his age re- 
nowned for wifdom. Their immortal refentment 
againft Sparta was inflamed by beholding the ruins 
of IVLeflene. A thoufand ideas apd fentiments , 
which time had obliterated , revived at the fight 
of their native (bores. 

When the tumult of their emotions fubftded , 
they explained their feelings to Demofthenes , and 
to- each other. He fuggefted, or at leaft warmly 
approved, the deflgn of landing, and rebuilding 
Pylus , which had been abandoned by the Spartans; 
though it enjoyed a convenient harbour , and was 
ftrongly fortified by nature. Demofthenes pro- 
pofed this meafure to Eurymedon and Sophocles* 
who anfwered him with the infolence congenial to 
their character , “ That there were many barren 
capes on the qoaft of Peloponnefus , which thofe 
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■might fortify who wifhed to entail an ufelefs ex- chap. 
penfe on their country. ” He next applied to the xvii. 
feveral captains of the fleet , and even to the infe- 
rior officers, but without better fuccefs , although 
he allured them that the place abounded in wood 
and ftone , with which a wall , fufficient for defence 
might fpeedily be completed. He had defifted 
from farther entreaties , when a fortunate ftorm 
drove the whole fleet towards the Pylian harbour; 

This circumftance enabled him to renew his in- 
ftances with greater force, alleging that the event* 
of fortune confirmed the expedience of the under* 
taking. At length the failors and foldiers , weary 
of idlenefs ( for the weather prevented them from 
putting to fea ) , began the work of their own ac- 
cord, and carried it on with fueh vigor and acti- 
vity , that in fix days the place was ftrongly fortified 
on every fide *. The Athenian fleet then proceed* 
ed to Corcyra, Demofthenes retaining only five 
fhips to guard this new acquifition. 

The Spartans were no fooner apprized of this The s P lr * 
daring meafure , than they withdrew their army ten]pt t0 
frpm its annual incurfion into Attica, and recalled dislodge 
their fleet from Corcyra. The citizens , refiding them- 
at home, immediately flew to arms, and marched 
towards Pylus , which was only fifty miles diftant * 
from their capital. They found the new fortrefs 
fo well prepared for defence, that nothing could 
be undertaken againft it with any profpeCt of fuc- 
cefs, until their whole forces had alfembled. This 
occafioned but a Ihort delay ; after which Pylus 
was vigoroufly affaultcd by fea and land. The 

* Thucydid. p. 256, «t fcqq. 
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walls were weakeft towards the harbour; the en- 
trance of which , however, was fo narrow, that 
only two fhips could fail into it abreaft. Here the 
attack was moft furious , and the refiftance rooft 
obflinate. 

Demofthenes encouraged his troops by his voice 
and arm. The gallant Brafidas , a man dcftined to 
adt fuch an illullrious part in the following fcenes 
pf the war , called out to the Lacedaemonian pilots 
to drive againft the beach ; and exhorted them , by 
the deftru&ion of their fhips , to fave the honor 
of their country. He farther recommended this 
boldnefs by his example ; but, in performing it , re- 
ceived a wound which rendered him infenfible. 
His body dropped into the fea, feemingly deprived 
of life , but was recovered by the affectionate zeal 
of his attendants. When his fenfes returned , he 
perceived the lofs of his fhield , a matter highly 
punifhable by the Spartan laws , if the fhield of 
Brafidas had not been loft with more glory than 
ever fhield was defended 7 . 

During three days, Demofthenes, with very un- 
equal ftrength , refilled the enemy ; when the ap- 
proach of the Athenian fleet from Corcyra , which 
he had apprized of his danger , terminated the in- 
credible labors of his exhaufted garrifon. A na- 
val engagement enfued , in which the- Lacedaemo- 
nians were defeated. But neither this defeat , nor 
the lofs of five fhips, nor the total difperfion of 
their fleet, nor the unexpected relief of Pylus , gave 
them fo much uneafinefs, as an event principally, 
occafioned by their own imprudence. The ifland- 

7 Thucydid. p. ItS. i 
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ef Spha&eria , fcarce two miles in circumference, 
barren , woody , and uninhabited , lies before the 
harbour of Fylus. In this ifland the Spartans had 
ported four hundred and twenty heavy-armed men, 
with a much greater proportion of Helots , not re- 
fle&ing that the Athenians , as foon as they had 
relumed the command of the neighbouring fea, 
muft have thefe forces at their devotion. This 
circumftance occurred not to the Spartans till after 
their defeat; and then affcded them the more 
deeply, becaufe the troops blocked up in the ifland 
belonged to the firrt families of the republic. 

Advice of this misfortune was immediately fent 
to the capital. The annual magiftrates , attended 
by a deputation, qf the fenate , haftened to examine 
matters on the fpot. The evil appeared to be inca- 
pable of remedy ; and of fuch importance was this 
body of Spartans to the community, that all prefenc 
agreed ih the neceffity of folicking a truce, until 
ambafladors were fent to Athens to treat of a gene- 
ral peace. The Athenians granted a fufpenfion of: 
boftilities , on condition that the Spartans , as a 
pledge of their flncerity, furrendered their whole 
fleet (confiding of £bout fixty vefiels) into the har- 
bour of Pylus. Even this mortifying propofal 
was accepted. Twenty days were confumed in 
the embafly ; during which time the troops inter-, 
Cepted in Sphadleria were fupplied with a ftated pro- 
portion of meal, meat, and wipe' , that of the 

* Thucydides does not arcertain the quantity of meat. He fays, 
two chxnixcs of meal, and two cotyls of wine ; that is, two pints of 
meal, and one pint of wine English mearure, a very fmall allowance i 
but the Athenians were afraid left the befieged ijiight hoard their 
provifions, if allowed more for daily fufpoitj which, if the negotiation 
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chap, freemen amounting to double the quantity allowed 
xvii. to the Haves. 

The Spar- When the Spartan ambaffadors were admitted to 
P«ace f0llCU an audience at Athens , they artfully apologized 
for the intended length of their difeourfes. In all 
their tranfadions with the Greeks, they had hither- 
to affeded the dignified brevity * infpired by con- 
feious pre-eminence: “Yet on the prefent occa- 
fion , they allowed that it was neceflary to explain, 
at fome length, the advantages which would refills 
to all Greece , and particularly to Athens herfelf, 
if the latter accepted the treaty and alliance , the 
free gifts of unfeigned friendlhip , fpontaneoufly 
offered by Sparta. They pretended not to tonceal 
or extenuate the greatnefs of their misfortune ; but 
the Athenians ought alfo to remember the viciffi- 
tudes of war. It was full time to embrace a hear- 
ty reconcilement , and to terminate the calamities 
of their common country. The war had as yet 
been carried on with more emulation'than hatred, 
neither party had been reduced to extremity, nor 
had any incurable evil been yet infiided or fuflered. 
Terms of agreement, if accepted in the moment 
of vidory , would redound to tfee glory of Athens ; 
if rejeded, would afeertain , who were the authors 
of the war, and to whom the public calamities 
ought thenceforth to be imputed ; fince it was well 
known , that if Athens and Sparta were unanimous, 
no power in Greece would venture to difpute their 
commands ” 

failed, would enable them to hold oat the place longer than the} 
could otherwife have dune. 

•Tmperatoria brevitas. TACITUS. 

19 Thucydid. p. SSS, et fe^ij. “ 
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The meek fpirit of this difcourfe only difcovered 
to the Athenians the full extent of their good for- 
tune , of which they determined completely to 
avail themfelves. Inftigated by the violence of 
Cleon, they anfwered the ambafTadors with great 
haughtinefs ; demanding , as preliminaries to the 
treaty , that the Spartans in Sphadleria Ihould be 
fent to Athens ; and that feveral places of great im- 
portance, belonging to the Spartans or their allies, 
fliould be delivered into their hands. Thefe lofty 
pretenfions, which were by no means juftified by 
military fuccefs , appeared totally inadmiffible to 
the ambafTadors, who returned in difguft to the 
Spartan camp. 

Nothing, it was evident, could be expe&ed from 
the model ation of Athens ; but it was expected 
from her juftice, that fhe would reftore the fleet, 
which had been furrendered as a pledge of the 
treaty. Even this was , on various pretences, de- 
nied 11 . Both parties, therefore, prepared for hof- 
tilities ; the Athenians to maintain their arrogance , 
the Spartans to avenge it. 

. The former employed the operation of famine, 
as the readied and lead dangerous mode of re- 
ducing the foldiers in Sphatfleria. The Athenian 
fleet , now greatly augmented , carefully guarded 
the ifland night and day. But notwithdanding their 
utmod vigilance , fmall veffels availed themfelves 

11 The Athenians objected , “ an incurfion towards tbiir fnrtrefa 
daring the fufpeDlinn of hollilities , xm «XAx sx a 'ts'Aoyx, ” and 
other matters of little moment, fays Thucydides, with his ufual im- 
partiality, p. 2<5«. 
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of ftorms and darknefs to throw provifions into 
the place ; a fervice undertaken by flaves from 
the promife of liberty; and by freemen, from the 
profped of great pecuniary rewards. The Athenians 
redoubled their diligence, and often intercepted 
thefe viduallers; but they found it more difficult 
to interrupt the expert divers, who , plunging 
deep under water, dragged after them bottles of 
leather, filled with honey and flour. The blockade 
was thus fruitlefsly protracted Several weeks. 
Demofthencs was averfe to attack an ifland 
difficult of accefs, covered with wood, deftitute 
of roads , and defended on the fide of Pylus 
by a natural fortification, flrer.gthened by art. 
Meanwhile the Athenians began to fuffer incon- 
veniences in their turn. Their garrifon in Pylns 
was clofely prefled by the enemy; there was but 
one fource of frefli water, and that fcanty, in the 
place; provifions grew fcarce: the barrennefs of 
the neighbouring coaft afforded no fupply; while 
they befieged the Spartans , they tfcemfelves 
experienced the hardfhips of a fiege. 

When their fituation was reported at Athens, the 
aflembly fell into commotion : many clamored 
againft Demofthenes; feveral accufed Cleon. The 
artful demagogue, whofe oppofition had chiefly 
prevented an advantageous peace with Sparta, 
affeded to difbelieve the intelligence, and advifed 
fending men of approved confidence to Pylus, 
in order to deted the impofture. The populace 
called aloud, “ that Cleon himfelf fhould undertake 
that commiffion. ” But the diflembler dreaded to 
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become the dupe of his own artifice. He perceived, 
that if he went to Pylus, he muft, at his return, 
either acknowledge the truth of the report , and 
thus be fubjedted to immediate fhame, or fabricate 
falfe intelligence, and thus be.expofed to future 
punifhment. He therefore eluded his own propofal, 
by declaring , “ that it ill became the dignity of 
Athens to ftoop to a formal and tedious examina- 
tion ; and that , whatever were the ftate of the 
armament, if the commanders adted like men, they 
might take Sphadteria in a few days : that if he 
had the honor to be general , he would fail t« the 
ifland with a fmall body of light infantry, and 
take it at the firft onfet. 

Thefc farcaftic obfervations were chiefly diredted 
againft Nicias, one of the generals adtually prefent 
in the afliembly; a man of a virtuous^bnt timid 
difpofition ; endowed with much p^^Bce, and 
little enterprife; pofleffed of moderate ^OTlities, and 
immoderate riches; a zealous partifan of arifto- 
cracy, and an avowed enemy to Cleon, whom he 
regarded as the word enemy of his country. 

A perfon of this charadter could not be much 
inclined to engage in the hazardous expedition to 
Sphadteria. When the Athenians, with the ufual 
liccntioufnefs that prevailed in their aflemblies, 
called out to Cleon' “ that if the enterprife 
appeared fo eafy, it would better fuit the extent 
of his abilities;” Nicias rofe up, and immediately 
offered to cede to him the command. Cleon at 
firfi: accepted it, thinking Nicias’s propofal merely 
a feint; but when the latter appeared in earneft. 
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his advcrfary drew back, alleging, w that Nicias, 
not Cleon, was general.” The Athenians, with the 
malicious pleafantry natural to the multitude , 
preffed Cleon the clofer , the more eagerly he 
receded. He was. at length overcome by their 
importunity, but not forfaken by his impudence”. 
Advancing to the middle of the aflembly , he 
declared, “that he was not afraid ot the Lacedae- 
monians; and engaged, in twenty days, to bring 
the Spartans as prifoners to Athens, or to die in 
the attempt ”. ’’ This heroic language excited laugh- 
ter itnong the multitude ; the wife rejoiced in 
thinking, that they mud obtain one of two advan- 
tages, either the deftrudion of a turbulent dema- 
gogue ( which they rather hoped) , or the capture 
of the Spartans in Sphaderia. 

Thec.laajr event was haftened by an accident; 
while foqHpldiers were preparing their viduals, 
the wood was fet on fire, and long burned unper- 
ceived , till a brifk gale arifing , the conflagration 
raged with fuch violence, as threatened to confume 
the ifland. This .unforefeen difafter difclofed the 
flrength and pofition of the Spartans; and Demof- 
thenes was adually preparing to attack them , 
when Cleon, with his light-armed troops, arrived 
in the camp. The ifland was invaded during 
night; the advanced guards were taken or flain. 
At the dawn , the Athenians made a defcent from 

11 Thucyilid, p. 271. 

H ccvru cctcxi-emiv , or, “kill thrm on the fpot. ” A Tittle 
alteration in the text will give the meaning which I preferred at 
jnoft agreeable to what fallows; but tile other tranflation better fuiu 
the boaftful character of ISleoit. 

feventy 
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feventy fhips. The main body of the enemy chap. 
retired to the ftrong poft oppofite toPylns, harafled xvil. 
in their march by fhowers of arrows, ftones, and 
darts , involved in the alhes of the burnt wood , 
which, mounting widely into the air, on all fides 
intercepted their fight, and increafed the gloom 
pf battle. The Spartan* , clofely embodied, and 
prefenting a dreadful front to the affailants, made 
good their retreat. Having occupied the deftined 
poft, they boldly defended it wherever the enemy 
approached, for the nature of the ground hindered 
it from being furrounded. The Athenians ufed 
their utmoft efforts to repel and overcome them ; 
and during the greateft part of the day, both parties 
obftinately perfevered in their purpofe, under the 
painful preflures of battle, thirft , and a burning 
fun. At length the Meffenians, whofe ardor had 
been fignally diftinguilhed in every part of this 
enterprife, difcovered an unknown path leading to 
the eminence which defended the Lacedaemonian 
rear. The Spartans were thus encompaffed on all 
fides, and reduced to a fimilar fituation to that 
of their illuftrious countrymen who fell at Ther- 
mopylae. 

Nor did their commanders difgrace the country The spar, 
of Leonidas. Their general , Epitades, was flain. s p n h s a J" etii 
Hippagretes was dying of his wounds. Styphon, carried 
the third in command, ftill exhorted them to 
perfevere. But Demofthenes and Cleon , defirOus 
rather to carry them prifoners to Athens, than to 
put them t a death, invited them , by the loud 
proclamation of a herald, to lay down their arms. 

Vol. III. C 
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The greater part dropped their fhields , and waved 
their hands, in token of compliance. A conference 
followed between Demofthcnes and Cleon on one 
fide , and Styphon on the other. Styphon defired 
leave to fend over to the Lacedaemonians on 
the continent for advice. Several meflages pafled 
between them; in the laft of which it was faid , 
“ the Lacedaemonians permit you to confult your 
own utility, provided you fubmit to nothing bafe 
in confequence of which determination , they fur- 
rendered their arms and their perfons. They were 
conducted to Athens , within the time affigned 
by Cleon ; having held out fifty-two days after 
the expiration of the truce, during which time they 
had been fo fparing of the provifions conveyed to 
them by the extraordinary means above-mentioned, 
that, when the place was taken, they had (bill 
fome thing in referve I4 . 

The Athenians withdrew their fleet, leaving a 
ftrong garrifon in Pylus, which was foon reinforced 
by an enterprifing body of [YlefTenians from Naupac- 
tus. The Meffenians, though poffefled of no more 
than one barren cape on their native and once happy 
coaft, refumed their inveterate hatred againft Sparta, 
whofe territories they continually infefted by incur- 
fions, or harafled by alarms. This fpecies of war, 
deftru&ivedn itfelf , was rendered ftill more danger- 
ous by the revolts of the Helots, attracted by every 
motive of affection towards their ancient kinfmen, 
and animated by every principle of refentment 
againft their tyrannical mailers. Meanwhile the 

14 Thucydid. p. 271 — 37>. 
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Athenian fleet renewed and multiplied their rava- 
ges on the coaft of Peloponnefus. Reduced to 
extremity by fuch proceedings, the Spartans fent 
to Athens repeated overtures of accommodation. 
But the good fortune of the Athenians had only 
nourilhed their ambition. At the inftigation of 
Cleon, they difmiffed the Spartan ambafladors more 
infolently than ever ". Such was their deference 
to the opinion of this arrogant demagogue; at 
th<*fa me time that, with the moll inconfiftent 
levity',^hey liftened with pleafure to the plays 
of Ariftophanes, which lalhed the charader and 
administration of Cleon with the boldeft feverity 
of fatire , Sharpened by the edge of the mod 
poignant ridicule. 

The taking of Pylus, the triumphant return of 
Cleon , a notorious coward transformed by caprice 
and accident into a brave and fuccefsful commander, 
were topics well fuiting the comic vein of Arifto- 
phanes. The imperious demagogue had deferved 
the perfonal refentment of the poet, by denying 
the legitimacy of his birth **, and thereby conteft* 
ing his title to vote in the affembly. On former 
occafions, Ariftophanes had ftigmatized the inca- 
pacity and infolence'of Cleon, together with hi$ 
perfidious felfifhnefs in embroiling the affairs of the 
republic. In the comedy 17 firft reprefented in the 
feventh year of the war , he attacks him in the 
moment of vidory, when fortune had rendered 

15 Ariftoph. Equit. r. 794. “ Vit. anonym. Ariftoph, 

” The fairs#. 
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him the idol of a licentious multitude, when no 
comedian was fo daring as to play his character, 
and no painter fo bold as to defign his mafic 

Ariflophanes , therefore, appeared for the firfl 
time on the ftage, only difguifing his own face, 
the better to reprefent the part of Cleon. In this 
ludicrous piece , which feems to have been cele- 
brated even beyond its merit, the people of Athens 
are deferibed under the allegory of a capricious 
old dotard, whofe credulity, abufed by a maljjjnus 
Have lately admitted into his houfe ", j^fecutes 
and torments his faithful old fervants. Demofthenes 
bitterly complains, that, intending to gratify the 
palate of the old man, he had brought a delicate 
morfel from Pylus ; but that it had been ftolen 
by Cleon, and by him ferved up to their common 
maftcr. After lamenting, with his companion Nicias, 
the hardlhips of their condition, they hold counfel 
together , and contrive various expedients for 
putting an end to their common calamities. The 
defponding Nicias propofes drinking bull’s blood, 
after the example of Themifiocles; Demofthenes] 
with more courage, advifes a hearty draught 
of wine. Finding Cleon afleep , they feize the 
opportunity not only to purloin this liquor, but 
to rifle his pockets , in which they difeover fome 
ancient oracles, typically reprefenting the fuccef. 
lion of Athenian magiftrates. Towards the end 
of the prophecy, it was faid, that the dragon 

*• f T 10 th htig yap ocvTw i; 

T ojf ex evonoion etxxexi. Equites , v. 33 r. 

,f Nwwtrov xeexov , 44 the new -bought mifehief. ** 
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fihould overcome the devouring vulture. The rapa- 
cious avarice of Cleon correfponded to the type of 
the vulture; and the dragon darkly fliadowed out 
Agoracritus, an eminent maker of puddings and 
faufages, the fbape and contents of which alluded 
to the figure and food of that terrible fcrpent. 
Nicias and Demofthenes hail this favorite of 
fortune, as- the deftined mailer of the republic. 
Agoracritus alleges in vain , that he is totally 
unacquainted with political affairs , ignorant of 
every liberal art, and has hardly learned to read. 
They reply, by announcing to him the oracle, and 
by proving that his pretended imperfe&ions better 
—qualified him to condudt the government of Athens. 
w This office required none of the talents , the want 
W which he lamented. He matched Cleon in 
impudence, and furpaffed him in ftrength of lungs. 
His profeffion had taught him to fqueeze, to amafs, 
to bruife, to embroil, and to confound; and long 
experience had rendered him accompliflied in all 
the frauds and chicane of the market **. He might 
therefore boldly enter the lifts with Cleon , being 
allured ofaffiftancefrom the whole body of Athenian 
knights Agoracritus, thus encouraged, prepares 
for encountering his adverfary. T he conteft, long 
doubtful, is maintained in a ftyle of the loweft buf- 
foonery, always ludicrous, often indecent. The old 
dotard, or rather the Athenians whonj he reprefents, 

*• The fame word in Greek denotes the market and the forum. 
Indeed the fame place ufually ferved for both. 

11 The iV*£j; , or Equites , the fecond rank of citizens at Athens, 
who deteited Cleon, aud from whom the play takes its name. 
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finally acknowledge their part errors ; and regret 
being fo long deceived by an upflavt flave, through 
whole obftinacy in continuing the war , they had 
been cooped up within the walls of an unwholefome 
city, and hindered from enjoying their beautiful fields 
and happy rural amufemeuts. Agoracritus feizes 
this favorable moment to produce two ancient 
treaties with the Lacedaemonians , perfonified by 
two beautiful women , whom he had found clofely 
mewed up in the houfe of Cleon. Of thefe fe- 
males the old Athenian becomes fuddenly ena- 
moured, and they retire together to the country. 

The people of Athens permitted , and even ap- 
proved , the licentious boldnefs of Ariftophanes ; 
but neither the flrength of rcafon , nor the (harp- § 
nefs offatire, could refill the impetuofity of theifl| 
ambition. The war was rendered popular by fuc- 
cefs ; they prepared for carrying it on with re- 
doubled vigor. The firft operations of the en- 
fuing fummer gratified their utmoft hopes. The 
principal divifion of the fleet, condudlcd by the 
prudence of Nicias , took the fertile and populous 
ifland of Cythera , flretching from the fouthern 
promontory of Laconia towards the Cretan fea, 
and long enriched by the commerce of Egypt and 
Libya. The Lacedaemonian garrifon , as well as 
the Spartan magiftrates in the ifland , furrendered 
prifoners of war. The more dangerous part of 
the inhabitants were removed to the Athenian ifles; 
the remainder were fubjedled to an annual tribute 
of eight hundred pounds flerling ; an Athenian 
garrifon took pofleflion of the fortrefs. 
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Soon after this important conqueft, the arms of chap. 
Demofthenes and Hippocrates reduced the town of xvn. 
Nicaea , the principal fea-port of the Megareans ; R ' dnce 
and the Athenian fleet ravaged with impunity fe- tavas ’ Pc . 
veral maritime cities on the eaftern coaft of Pelo- loponnc 
ponnefus. Thyrea was condemned to a harder fu, ‘ 
fate. This city , together with the furrounding 
diftrid , had been granted, by the compaflion of 
Sparta, to the miferable natives of iEgina , who 
(as above mentioned) had been driven from their 
once powerful ifland by the cruelty of Athens. 

This cruelty (till continued to purfue them. Their 
newly-raifed walls were taken by aflault ; their 
houfes burned; and the inhabitants, without dif- 
tindion , put to the fword. 

Hitherto all the enterprifes of the Athenians E, 1(fe „„ ur 
•were crowned with fuccefs. Fortune firft deferted to produce 
them in Bceotia. During feveral months their ge- * 
nerUls , Demofthenes and Hippocrates , availing Bceotia. 
themfelves of the political fadions of that country» 
had been carrying on fecret intrigues with Chsero- 
nea, Siphae, and Orchomenus, places abounding 
in declared partifans of democracy, and eternally 
hoftile to the ambition of Thebes. The infur- 
gents had agreed to take arms , in order to betray 
the weftern parts of Bceotia to Demofthenes , who 
failed with forty gallies from Naupadus; while 
Hippocrates , at the head of feven thoufand heavy- 
armed Athenians, and a much greater proportion 
of light-armed auxiliaries, invaded the eaftern fron- 
tier of that province. It was expeded, that, be- 
fore the Thebans could bring a fufficient force into 
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the field, the invaders and infurgents, advancingfrom 
oppolite extremities of the country, might unite in 
the centre , and perhaps fubdue Thebes itfelf, the 
moft powerful, as well as moft; zealous, ally of 
Sparta. 

This plan, though concerted with much ability, 
was found too complicated for execution. Demo, 
fthenes fteered towards Siph?e, before his coadjutor 
was ready to take the field ; fome miftake, it is faid, 
having happened about the time appointed for ac- 
tion ; and the whole contrivance was betrayed by 
Nicomachus , a Phocian , to the Spartans , and by 
them communicated to the Boeotians. The cities 
which meditated revolt were thus fecured, before 
Demofthenes appeared at Siphse, and before Hip- 
pocrates had even marched from Attica. 

The latter at length entered the eaftern frontier 
of Bceotia; and, as the principal defign had mif* 
carried, contented himfelf with taking and fortify- 
ing Delium , a place facred to Apollo. Having 

f arnfoned this port , he prepared for returning 
ome. But while his army (till lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delium , the Thebans , encouraged 
by Pagondas, a brave and fkilful leader, marched 
with great rapidity from Tanagra, in order to in- 
tercept his retreat. Their forces amounted to 
eighteen thoufand ; the Athenians were little lefs 
numerous. An engagement enfued , which na- 
tional emulation rendered bloody and obftinate. 
Before the battle , Pagondas had detached a fmali 
fquadron of horfe , with orders to ride up after the 
commencement of the adion. This ftratagem 
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•was decifive. The Athenians , terrified at the fight 
of a reinforcement , which their fears magnified 
into a new army, were thrown into diforder, and 
put to flight. Approaching darknefs faved them 
from total deftrudion. They efcaped difgracefully 
into Attica, after leaving in the field of battle a 
thoufand pikemen , with their commander Hippo- 
crates. 

The victorious army immediately formed the 
fiege of Delium , which was taken by means of a 
machine firft contrived for that purpofe. Several 
parts of the fortification, which had been railed in 
great hafte , confifted chiefly of wood. The be- 
fiegers therefore , joining together a number of 
large beams, formed a huge malt, perforated in 
the middle; to one of its extremities they appended 
a prodigious mafs of pitch and fulphur; and to the 
other a bellows, which, when this unufual inftru- 
ment of deftrudion was raifed above the wooden 
rampart, immediately threw the whole into flames. 
The Athenian garrifon , diminifhed by death or de- 
fection to two hundred men , furrendered prifoners 
of war 

The Athenians had fcarcely time to lament their 
lofles in Bceotia , when they received intelligence 
of a calamity in another quarter , equally unex- 
peded , and ftill more alarming. This event is 
the more remarkable , becaufe it naturally arofe 
out of the preceding profperity of Athens, and the 
paft misfortunes of Sparta. The uninterrupted 
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train of fuccefs which attended the arms of Nicias 
and Demofthenes in the eighth year of the war, 
alarmed the citizens of Olynthus and other places 
of the Chalcidice , which having embraced the 
earlieft opportunity of revolting from the Athe- 
nians, juftly dreaded the vengeance of an incenfed 
and victorious people. Every foutherly wind 
threatened them with the approach of an Athenian 
fleet. Their apprehenfions were not lefs painful 
on the fide of ThefTaly. The flighted movement 
in that country terrified them with the apprehen- 
fions of an Athenian army , which , victorious in 
the fouth, Ihould advance to punilh its northern 
enemies. But as none of thefe dreaded dangers 
were realized, the inhabitants of the Chalcidice gra- 
dually refumed courage , put their towns in a polture 
of defence, and craved afliftance from their Pelo- 
ponnefian allies. At the fame time Perdiccas, king 
of Macedou, who regarded the Athenians as his 
ancient and natural enemies , and the rapacious in- 
vaders of his coalt , fent money into the fouth of 
Greece, for the purpofe of hiring foldiers , whom 
lie intended to employ in refilling the encroach- 
ments of that ambitious people , as well as in fub- 
duing the Elymeans, Lynceftae, and other barba- 
rous tribes , not yet incorporated in the Macedonian 
kingdom. 

Such were the enemies, whofe activity the good 
fortune of Athens had roufed ; while the calami- 
ties of Sparta prompted her to fupply the reinforce- 
ment of troops , which both Perdiccas and the 
Chalcidians demanded. During the feventh and 
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eighth years of the war, that republic fatally ex- chap. 
perienced the truth of Pericles’s maxim , “ that xvil* 
thofe who command thefea, may alfo become mat- 
ters at land.” The Athenian fleets domineered 
over the coaft of Peloponnefus. It was impoflible 
to forefee what places would be the next objedts of 
their continual defeents. The maritime parts were 
fucceflively laid walle , and finally abandoned by 
the inhabitants , who found refiftance ineffectual 
and ufelefs. Thefe misfortunes were increafed by 
the frequent defertion of the Helots to the neigh- 
bouring garrifons in Pylus and Cythera, and by the 
dread of a general infurredion among thofe nu- 
merous and unhappy vidtims of Spartan tyranny. 

To prevent this evil, the Spartans had recourfe to 
fuch expedients as excite aflonifhment and horror. 

They commanded the Helots to chufe two thou- 
fand of their braveft and molt meritorious youths, 
who, by the general confent of their companions, 
deferved the crown of liberty ; and when inverted 
with this perfidious ornament, the unfufpfdling 
freemen had paraded the ftreets , and facrificed in 
the temples, dxulting in their late emancipation, 
thefe new members of the community gradually 
difappeared from the fight of men, nor was it ever 
known by what means they had been deftroyed. 

But the veil of myftery, which concealed that dark 
and bloody ftratagem , prevented neither the re- 
fentment of the (laves, nor the juft fufpicion of 
their mafters. The latter were eager to embrace 
any meafure that might deliver their country from 
its dangerous domeftic foes. With much fatisfadlion. 
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therefore , they fent feven hundred Helots to 
the ftandard of Brafidas , whofe merit had recom- 
mended him to Perdiccas and the Chalcidians, as 
the general belt qualified to manage the Macedo- 
nian war. About a thoufand foldiers were levied 
in the neighbouring cities of Peloponnefus. Seve- 
ral Spartans cheerfully accompanied a leader whom 
they admired. With this inconfiderable force Bra- 
fidas, towards the beginning of autumn, undertook 
an expedition highly important in its confequences, 
and conducted with confummate prudence and 
bravery *'. 

Having traverfed the friendly countries of Boeo- 
tia and Phocis, he arrived at the foot of Mount 
Oeta , and penetrated through the narrow defiles 
confined between that fteep and woody range of 
hills , and the boifterous waves of the Malian gulf. 
The fight of Thermopylae animated the enthufiafm 
of the Spartans , and encouraged them to force 
their way through the hoftile plains of Theflaly ; a 
country actually torn by domeftic difeord, but al- 
ways friendly to the Athenians. The celerity of 
Brafidas anticipated the flow oppofition of a di- 
vided enemy. Having reached the Macedonian 
town of Dium , he joined forces with Perdiccas, 
who propofed dire&ing the firft operations of the 
combined army againft Arribacus , the king or 
leader of the barbarous Lynceftae. But even this 
Barbarian knew the valor of the Spartans , and 
the equity of Brafidas. To the decifion of the 

** Thucydid. p. 304. 
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Grecian general he offered to fubmit the differences chap. 
between Perdiccas and himfelf, and engaged to XVH. 
abide by the award, however unfavorable to his 
filtered. The Spartan liftened to a propofal ex- 
tremely reafonable in itfelf, though altogether in- 
confiftent with the ambitious views of Perdiccas, 
who difdained to accept as a judge the man whom , 
he paid as an auxiliary. Bralidas , on the ,other 
hand declined in firm but decent terms, to em- 
ploy- his valor againft thofe who implored his 
jufticc. The generals thus feparated in mutual di£- 
guff ; and Perdiccas thenceforth reduced his con- 
tribution of fubfidy from a moiety to a third ; but 
even that was extorted from his fears , not bellowed 
by his munificence. 

Brafidas haftened to join the Chalcidians , by His tranS, 

whom he was received with a degree of joy fuit- a£ | ,ons 

0 J J with the 

able to the impatience with which he had been ex- Acanthi- 

pedted. Amidfl the general defection of their ans - ’ 
neighbours, the towns of Acanthus and Stagirus 
ftill maintained their allegiance to Athens. Brafi- 
das appeared before the gates of Acanthus, while 
the peaceful inhabitants were preparing for the la. 
bors of the vintage. He fent a meflenger, craving 
leave to enter the place, and to addrefs the affem- 
bly. The Acanthians were divided in opinion, 
but the majority, fearing to expofe their ripe fields 
and vineyards to the refentment of his army, agreed 
to admit the general alone and unattended , and im* 
partially to weigh whatever he propofed for their ► 
deliberation. Brafidas , though a Spartan , was an 
able fpcaker. He obferved to the Acanthians^ 
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c h A I*, convened in full aflembly, “that, in compliance 
xvii. with the generous refolution of Sparta, he had un- 
dertaken , and finally accompliflied , a long and 
dangerous journey, to deliver them from the ty- 
Tanny of Athenian magiftrates and garrifons, and. 
to rcftore them, what the common oppreffors of 
. Greece had fo long withheld, the independent go- 
vernment of their own equitable laws. This was 
the objed, which , amidft all the calamities of war, 
the Spartans had ever kept in view ; this was the 
purpofe, which, before his departure from home, 
the principal magiftrates had fworn unanimoufly to 
maintain. That freedom and independence , which 
formed the domeftic happinefs of Sparta , his coun- 
trymen were ambitious to communicate to all their 
allies. But if the Acanthians refufed to fliare the 
general benefit, they muft not complain of expe- 
riencing the unhappy effeds of their obftinacy. 
The arms of Sparta would compel thofe whom her 
arguments had failed to perfuade. Nor could this 
be blamed as injuftice ; firft, becaufethe refources 
with which the Acanthians furniflied Athens , un- 
der the ignominious name of tribute , ferved to 
rivet the chains of Greece; and fecondly, becaufe 
the example of a people, fo wealthy and flourifh- 
ing , and long renowned for their penetration and 
fagacity, might influence the refolutions of neigh- 
bouring ftates , and deter them from concurring 
with the meafures neceflary to promote the public 
t \velfare 2nd fecurity.” 

hu merit ‘ This judicious difcourfe , enforced by the terror 
«rs. fUC * l ^ e Spartan army, engaged the Acanthians to 
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accept the friendlhip of Brafidas. Stagirus, an- 
other city on the Strymonic gulf, readily followed 
the example, and opened its gates to the deliverer. 
During the enfuing winter, the meafures of the 
Spartan general were conducted with equal ability 
and enterprife. His fuccefsfui operations againft 
the inland towns facilitated the furrender of fuch 
places, as, by their maritime or infular fituation, 
were moft expofed to the vengeance of Athens, 
and therefore moft averfe to revolt. His moderate 
ufe of vidory enfured the good-will of the van- 
1 quiflied. The various parts of a plan, thus art- 
1 fully combined , mutually affifted each other ; the 
P fuccefs of one undertaking contributed to that of 
i; the next which followed it; and, at length, with- 

it out any confiderable mifcarriage, he had rendered 

t- himfelf mafter of moft places in the peninfulas of 

y. A<fta, Sithonia, and Pallene. 
i« - The lofs of Amphipolis was that which moft 
his deeply afflided the Athenians : a rich and popu- 

cts lous city, beautifully fituate on a fmall but well 

no- cultivated ifland , furrounded by the river Strymon, 

0 the banks of which fupplied excellent timber, and 

mft other materials of naval ftrength. By pofiefling 

r|[)> this town , the Spartans now commanded both 

a nd branches of the river, and might thus pafs, with- 

jgh- out interruption, to the Athenian Colonies, or fub- 

r in« jeds , on the coaft of Thrace ; feize, or plunder, 
jblic the gold mines oppofite to the ifle of Thafos ; and 
ravage the fertile fields of the Thracian Cherfo- 
>rr i x nefus. The conqueft of a place fo elfential to the 

1S to enemy , had cxercifed the courage , the eloquence, 
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and the dexterity of Brafidas. He formed a con- 
fpiracy with the malecontentsin the place, fkilfully 
difpofcd his army before the walls , harangued the 
affembly of the people. A moft feafonable promp- 
titude diftinguifhed all hismeafures; yet the Athe- 
nian Eucleus , who commanded the garrifon , found 
time to fend a velfel to Thafos , requefting imme- 
diate and efifedhial relief. 

The Athenians had committed the government 
of that ifland , as well as the diredion of the mines 
on the oppofite continent, to the celebrated hifto- 
rian of a war, in which he was a meritorious, though 
unfortunate , a&or. Without a moment’s delay , 
Thucydides put to fea with feven gallics, and ar- 
rived in the mouth of the Strymon the fame day 
On which his afiiftancc had been demanded. But 
it was already too late to fave Amphipolis The 
Spartan general , who had exad information of all 
the meafures of the befieged , well knew the im- 
portance of anticipating the arrival of Thucydides, 
whofe name was highly refpected by the Greek colo- 
nies in Thrace , and whofe influence was confider- 
able among the native Barbarians. Brafidas, there- 
fore, propofed fuch a capitulation to the Amphir 
politaps as it feemed imprudent to refufe. They 
were to be releafed from the tribute which they had 
hitherto paid the Athenians ; to enjoy the utmo£t 
degree of political independence, not inconfiftent 
with the alliance of Sparta ; even the Athenian 
garrifon , if they continued in the place , were to be 
entitled to all the rights of citizens ; and fuch 

Thucydid. p. jjs. ; - - ■ • • • : 
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perfons as chofe to leave it, were granted a reafon- 
able time to remove their families and their pro- 
perty. The laft condition was embraced by the 
Athenians , and their more determined partifans. 
They retired to the neighbouring town of Eion, 
fituate near the fea , on the northern branch of the 
Strymon ; a place fecured againft every hoftile 
affault by the Ikill and a&ivity of Thucydides. 

Towards the end of winter, the full extent of 
Brafidas’s fuccefs was made known at Athens. The 
affembly was in commotion ; and the populace 
were the more enraged at their Ioffes ; as it now 
appeared fo eafy to have prevented them , either by 
guarding the narrow defiles which led to their 
Macedonian poffeflions, or by fending their fleet 
with a feafonable reinforcement to their feeble gar- 
rifons in thofe parts. Their own negledt had oc- 
cafioned the public difgrace ; but with the ufual 
injuftice and abfurdity accompanying popular dif- 
contents, they exculpated themfelves , and banifhed 
their generals. Thucydides was involved in this 
cruel fentence. An armament was fent to Mace- 
don ; and new commanders were named to oppofe 
Brafidas. 

, But the defigns of that commander, who had 
begun to build veffels on the Strymon, and afpired 
at nothing lefs than fucceeding to the authority , 
without exercifing the oppreflion , of Athens , over 
thofe extenfive fhores , were more fnccefsfully op- 
pofed by the envy of the Spartan magiffrates. The 
pride of the nobility was wounded by the glory of 
an expedition , in which they had no fhare ; and 
Vol. III. D 
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. their felfilhnefs , while it obftinately prevented the 
fupplies neceflary to complete the plan of Brafidas, 
was eager to reap the profit of his paft fuccefs. 
The reftoration of their kinfmen taken at Sphade- 
ria formed the objed of their fondeft wilh ; and 
they expeded that the Athenians might liften to 
a propofal for that purpofe , in order to recover the 
places which they had loft , and to check the for- 
tunate career of a prudent and enterprifing general. 
The Athenians readily entered into thefe views ; it 
was determined that matters of fuch importance 
fhould be difcufled with leifure and impartiality ; a 
truce was therefore agreed on for a year between 
the contending republics. 

This tranfadion was concluded in the ninth 
fummer of the war. It was totally unexpeded by 
Brafidas , who received the voluntary fubmiftion of 
Scione and Menda , two places of confiderable im- 
portance in the peninfula of Pallene ; of the former, 
indeed, before he was acquainted with the fufpen- 
fion of hoftilities ; but of the latter , even after he 
was apprized of that treaty. 

While the adive valor of Brafidas prevented 
the confirmation of peace , the confcious worthiest- 
nefs of Cleon promoted the renewal, or rather the 
continuance, of war. The glory of Athens was 
the perpetual theme of his difcourfe. He exhorted 
his countrymen to punifh the perfidy of Sparta, in 
abetting the infolent revolt of Menda and Scione; 
and to employ his own fkill and bravery, which 
had been fo fuccefsfully exerted on the coaft of 
Peloponnefus , to repair their declining fortune in 
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Macedonia. The Athenians liftened to the fpeci- 
ous advice of this turbulent declaimer , who, in the 
enfuing fpring , failed to the Macedonian coaft 
with a fleet of thirty gallies , twelve hundred citi- 
zens , heavy-armed , a fquadron of three hundred 
horfc, and a powerful body of light-armed auxili- 
aries. The furrender of Menda and Torona, 
whofe inhabitants were treated with every excefs of 
cruelty , encouraged him to attack Amphipolis. 
With this defign , having colleded his forces at 
Eion , he waited the arrival of fome Macedonian 
troops, promifed by Perdiccas, who having quar- 
relled with the Spartan general , deceitfully flattered 
the hopes of his antagonift. 

The army of Cleon contained the flower of the 
Athenian youth , whofe ardent valor difdained a 
precarious dependence on Barbarian aid. They ac- 
cufed thfe cowardice of their leader , which was 
only equalled by his incapacity, and lamented their 
own hard fate in being fubjeded to the authority 
of a man fo unworthy to command them. The 
impatient temper of an arrogant demagogue was 
ill fitted to endure thefe feditious complaints. He 
hallily led his troops before the place, without pre- 
vioufly examining the ftrength of the walls, the 
fituation of the ground, the number or difpofition 
of the enemy. Brafidas , meanwhile , had taken 
proper meafures to avail himfelf of the known im- 
prudence of his adverfary. A confiderable body 
of men had been concealed in the woody mountain 
Cerdylium, which overhangs Amphipolis. The 
greater part of the army were drawn up , ready for 
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aCiion , at the feveral gates of the city. Clearidas, 
who commanded ithere, had orders to rulh forth at 
a given fignal, while Brafidas in perfon, conduct- 
ing a feleCt band of intrepid followers , watched the 
firlt opportunity for attack. The plan , contrived 
with fo much (kill , was executed with equal dexte- 
rity and precifion. Confounded with the rapidity 
of fuch an unexpected and complicated charge, the 
enemy fled amain , abandoning their fhields, and 
expofing their naked backs to the fwords and fpears 
of the purfuers. The force*on either fide amounted 
to about three thoufand ; fix hundred Athenians 
fell victims to the folly of Cleon , who , though fore- 
moft in the flight, was arrefted by the hand of a 
IVlyrcinian targeteer. 

His death might appeafe the manes of his un- 
fortunate countrymen ; but nothing could alleviate 
the forrow of the victors for the lofs of their ad- 
mired Brafidas , who received a mortal wound 
while he advanced to the attack. He was conveyed 
alive to Amphipolis , and enjoyed the confolation 
of his laft victory , in which only feven men had 
periflied on the Spartan fide. The fad magnifi- 
cence of his funeral was adorned by the fplendor 
of military honors ; but what was ftill more ho- 
norable to Brafidas, he was fincerely lamented by 
the grateful tears of numerous communities, who 
regarded his virtues and abilities as the fureft 
pledges of their own happinefs and fecurity. The 
citizens of Amphipolis paid an extraordinary tri- 
bute to his memory. Having demolished every 
monument of their ancient leaders and patriots'. 
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they eredted the ftatue of Brafidas in the moll con- 
fpicuous fquare of the city, appointed annual games 
to be celebrated at his tomb, and facrificed to his 
revered fhade , as to the great hero and original 
founder of their community 

The battle of Amphipolis removed the princi- 
pal obftacles to peace. There was not any Spar- 
tan general qualified to accomplilh the defigns of 
Brafidas. The Athenians, deje&ed by defeat, and 
humbled by difgrace , wanted the bold impofing 
eloquence of Cleon , to difguife their weaknefs , and 
varnilh their misfortunes. With the difhearten.ed 
remains of an enfeebled armament, they defpaired 
of recovering their Macedonian pofleflions ; and 
the greater part returned home, well difpofed for 
an accommodation with the enemy. Thefe difpo- 
fitions were confirmed by the pacific temper of 
Midas , who had fucceeded to the influence of 
Cleon, and who fortunately difcovered in the mo- 
deration of Pleiftoanax, king of Sparta, a coadjutor 
extremely folicitous to promote his views. During 
winter, feveral friendly conferences were held be- 
tween the commiflioners of the two republics; and, 
towards the commencement of the enfuing fpring, 
a treaty of peace , and foon afterwards a dcfenfive 
alliance , for fifty years , was ratified by the kings 
and ephori of Sparta on the one fide, and by the 
archons and generals of Athens on the other. In 
confcquence of this negociation, which was intend- 
ed to comprehend the refpedive allies of the con- 
trading powers , all places and prifoners , taken in 
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the courfe of the war , were to be mutually re- 
ftored; the revolted cities in Macedon were fpeci- 
fied by name; but it was regulated that the Athe- 
nians fhould not require from them any higher re- 
venue than that apportioned by the juftice of 
Ariftides **. 

In all their tranfadions, the Greeks were ever 
prodigal of promifes, but backward in performance ; 
and , amidft the continual rotation of authority , ma- 
giftrates eafily found excufes for violating the con- 
ditions granted by their predeceffors. The known 
principles of republican inconftancy, ever ready to 
vibrate between cxceflive animoftty and immode- 
rate friendfhip , might likewife fuggeft a reafon for 
converting the treaty of peace into a contradof 
alliance. But this meafure , in the prefent cafe , 
was the effed of neceffity. Athens and Sparta 
might make mutual reftitution, becaufe their re- 
fpedive interefts required it. But no motive of 
intereft engaged the former power to reftore Ni- 
caea to the Megareans , or the towns of Solium and 
Anadorium to Corinth. The Thebans, fliortly 
before the peace, had feized the Athenian fortrefs 
of Panadum, fituate on the frontier of Boeotia. 
They were ftill matters of Platxa. Elated by their 
fignal vidory at Delium , they could not be fup- 
pofed willing to abandon their conquefts, or even 
much inclined to peace. It was ftill lefs to be 
expeded that the Macedonian cities fhould , for the 
convenience of Sparta, fubmit to the fevere yoke 

Thucydid. p. Jy*. ct ft«. 
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of Athens , from which they had recently been de- 
livered; nor could it be hoped that even the in- 
ferior Hates of Peloponnefus Ihould tamely lay 
down their arms, without obtaining any of thofe 
advantages with which they had been long flattered 
by their Spartan allies. 
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Lifcontents fomented by the Corinthians. — The Ar- 
give Alliance. — To which Athens accedes. — 
Birth and Education of Alcibiades. • — His Friend - 

skip 'with Socrates. — His charaUer — ' And Views 
— Which are favored by the State of Greece. — 
He deceives the Spartan Ambajfadors. — Renewal 
of the Peloponnejian War. — Battle of Mantiuaa. 
— Tumults in Argos. — Majfacre of the Scioneans. 
— - Cruel Conqueji of Melos. 

: n a p. TPhE voluptuous, yet turbulent citizens of 
xvm. Corinth, enjoy the odious diftindion of re- 
tents"fo. newing a war which their intrigues and animofities 
men ted by had firft kindled. Under pretence of having taken 
riothians an oat ^ never to abandon the Macedonian cities , 
they declined being parties in the general treaty of 
peace. The alliance between Athens and Sparta, 
in which it was ftipulated , that thefe contrading 
powers fliould be entitled to make fuch alterations 
in the treaty as circumllances might require, the 
Corinthians affeded , with fome reafon , to confidcr 
as a confpiracy againft the common liberties of 
Greece’. Fired with this idea, they haflened to Ar- 
gos, in order to animate that republic with the fame 
paffions which rankled in their own breafcs. Having 

1 The claufe was worded in fuch a manner as mijht naturally excite 
alarm: Tlertiuvai y.xt u$iXui in at AM'I’OiN rciv rc?.ic.t i'.xy 
Thucydid. I. v. p. 1S4. 
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roufed the ambition of the magijlrates , they 
artfully reminded the people of the glory of Aga- 
memnon, recalled to the Argives their ancient and 
juft pre-eminence in the Peloponnefus , and con- 
jured them to maintain the honor of that illuftri- 
ous peninfula, which had been fo fhamefully aban- 
doned by the pufillanimity, or betrayed by the 
felfilbnefs, of Sparta. 

The Argives wanted neither power nor inclina- 
tion to affume that important office. During the 
Peloponnefian war , they had obferved the principles 
of a prudent neutrality, equally favorable to their 
populoufnefs and their wealth. Their prote&ion 
was courted by Mantinaea , the moft powerful city 
in Arcadia, which had recently conquered fome 
villages in its neighbourhood, to which Sparta laid 
claim. TheElians, long hoftile to Sparta, eagerly 
promoted the Argive allianpe, which was farther 
ftrengthened by the fpeedy acccflion of the Mace- 
' donian allies , whofe inhabitants were not more flat- 
tered by the kind zeal of Corinth , than provoked 
by the cruel indifference of Sparta. Thebes and 
Megara were equally offended with their Lacedae- 
monian allies , and equally inclined to war. But a 
rigid ariftocracy prevailed in thofc ftates, whofe 
ambitious magiftrates, trembling for their perfonal 
authority, and that of their families , declined en- 
tering into confederacy with free democratical re- 
publics \ 

But this democratical affociation foon acquired 

an acceflion ftill more important, and received into 

* 

* Thucydid. I. v. p. J7*. 
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its bofom the fountain of liberty itfelf; even the 
republic of Athens. This extraordinary event hap- 
pened in the year following the negociation be- 
tween Athens and Sparta. It was effe&ed by 
means extremely remote from the experience of 
modern times; means which it is incumbent on 
us to explain , left the political tranfadions of Greece 
Ihould appear too fluduating and capricious to 
afford a proper fubjed for hiftory. 

Amidft the fadious turbulence of fenates and 
affemblies, no meafure could be adopted by one 
party, without being condemned by another. Many 
Athenians difapproved the peace of Nicias * ; 
but the general blaze of oppofition was eclipfed 
by the fplendor of one man , who , on this occa- 
fion, firft difplayed thofe lingular but unhappy ta- 
lents, which proved fatal to himfelf and to his 
country. Alcibiades had not yet reached his thir- 
tieth year , the age required by the wifdom of So- 
lon for being entitled to fpeak in the affembly. 
But every advantageous circumftance of birth and 
fortune, talents natural and acquired, accomplifti- 
ments of mind and body , pleaded an exception in 
favor of this extraordinary character , which , pro- 
ducing at once flowers and fruit, united with the 
blooming vivacity of youth , the ripened wifdom of 
experience 4 . His father , the rich and generous 
Clmias, derived his extra&ion from the heroic 

' The Greeks fometimes diftinguished treaties by the names of 
thofe who made them : the peace of Cimen ; the peace of Nicias ; and , 
hs we shall fee hereafter , the peace of Antalcidas. 

' 4 Plut. et Ncpos in Alcibiad. 
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Ajax, and had diftinguilhed his own valor and chap. 
patriotifm in the glorious fcenes of the Perfian war. xvlU- 
In the female line, the fon of Clinias was allied 
to the eloquence and magnanimity of Pericle9, 

■who, as his neareft furviving kinfman , wasintrufted 
with the care of his minority. But the ftatefman, 
who governed with undivided fway the affairs of 
Athens and of Greece , could not beftow much at- 
tention on this important domeftic talk. The 
tender years of Alcibiades were committed to the illi- 
beral difcipline of mercenary preceptors; his youth 
and inexperience were befet by the deftrudUve adu- 
lation of fervile flatterers , — until the young Athe- 
nian, having begun to relifh the poems of Homer, 
the admiration of which is congenial to every great 
mind , learned from thence to defpife the pedantry 
of the one , and to deteft the meanneis of the 
other 

From Homer Alcibiades early imbibed that am- His earij; 
bition for excellence which is the great, leffon of the ^“* c t h ’ o 
immortal bard. Having attained the verge of man- Socrates, 
hood , he readily diftinguilhed , among the crowd 
of rhetoricians and fophifts, the fuperior merit of 
Socrates, who, rejecting all factitious and abftrufe 
fludies, confined his fpeculations to matters of real 
importance and utility ; who , having never travel- 
led to Egypt and the Eaft in fearch of myjlcriout 
knowledge , reafoned with an Attic perfpicuity and 
freedom; and who, being unbiafled by thefyftem 
of any mailer, and always mailer of hirafclf, thought, 

* Flue in Akibiad. ... . 
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fpoke , and aded with equal independence and digni- 
ty. An amiable and moft inftrudive writer, the dif- 
ciple and friend of Socrates, has left an admirable 
panegyric of the uniform temperance, the unfhaken 
probity, the diffuftve benevolence invariably dif- 
played in his virtuous life of feVenty years *. His 
diftinguilhing excellences are juftly appreciated by 
Xenophon, a fcholar worthy of his mafter 7 ; but 
the youthful levity of Alcibiades (for youth is fel- 
dom capable of eftimating the higheft of all merits* 
the undeviating tenor of an innocent and ufeful 
life) was chiefly delighted with the fplendor of 
particular adions The eloquence, rather than 
the innocence of Socrates, excited his admiration. 
He was charmed with that inimitable raillery , that 
clear comprehenfive logic, which baffled the moft 
acute difputants of the Athenian fchools'; that 
ered independence of mind , which difdained the 
infolence of power, the pride of wealth, and the 
vanity of popular fame, was well fitted to attrad 
the congenial cfteem of Alcibiades, who afpired 
beyond the beaten paths of vulgar greatnefs; nor 
could the gallant youth be lefs affeded by the in- 
vincible intrepidity of Socrates , when , quitting the 
fhade of fpeculation, and covered with the helm 
andcuirafs, he grafped the maffy fpear, and juf- 
tified, by his ftrenuous exertion in the field of 
battle, the ufeful leffons of his philofophy \ 

Socrates in his turn (fince it is eafier for a wife 
man to corred the errors of reafon than to conquer 

* Xenoph. Memorabil. Socrat. 

7 See particularly Xenoph. Apnlog. Socrat. • Plato, paffim. 

* Xenoph. Memorab. Socrat. pp. 449. 804. 818. 
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the delufions of fentiment) was deeply affed- 
ed with the beauty of Alcibiades"; a beauty de- 
pending, not on the tranfient flower of youth, and 
the fedudtive delicacy of effeminate graces , but on 
the ineffable harmony of a form which realized the 
fublime conceptions of Homer and Phidias con- 
cerning their fabulous divinities, and which Ihone 
in the autumn of life with undiminifhed effulgence ,I . 
The affeeffion of Socrates, though infinitely re- 
moved fr<?m impurity, refembled rather the ardor 
of love than the calm moderation of friendfhip. 
The fage , whofe company was courted by his other 
difciples , himfelf courted the company of Alcibia- 
des; and when the ungrateful youth fometimes 
efcaped to his licentious companions, the philofo- 
pher purfued him with the eagernefs of a father or 
mafler, anxious to recover a fugitive fon or Have 11 . 
At the battle of Potidaea he faved the life of his 
pupil, and in order to gratify the love of military 
glory, which already animated his youthful bofom, 
the fage obtained for Alcibiades the prize of va- 
lor, which the univjerfal confent of the Athenians 
thought due to himfelf. At the fatal engagement 
of Delium , Alcibiades, itisfaid, had an opportu- 
nity of returning the more fubftantial favor, by 
faving the precious life of Socrates and it may 

Vid. Xenoph. and Plato . paffim. Socrates’often acknowledges 
the danger of heauty , and its power ovei himfelf i but lofes no 
opportunity to caution his difciples againft the shameful paffions , and 
abominable vices . which flow from this fair fource. Vid. Mcmotab. 
Socrat. 1. ii. paflim , et 1. v. c. iii. Sympof. c. iv. p. 24*. 

11 Plut. iu Alcibiad. 11 Pl ut » ibid. 

si Strabo, p. 3 »c. et Pint, in Alcibiad. 
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well be fuppofed that an interchange of fuch im- 
portant favors would ftraiten the bands of their 
mutual friendfliip, during which the powers of rea- 
fon and fancy were directed , with unabating dili- 
gence , to improve the underftanding , and excite 
the virtue of Alcibiades. 

But this favorite youth labored under a defedt , 
which could not be compenfatcd by the higheft birth, 
the moft fplendid fortune, the nobleft endowments of 
mind and body, and even the ineftimable friendfliip 
of Socrates. He wanted an honeft 14 heart.. This 
we are warranted to affirm on the authority of con- 
temporary writers, who acknowledge, that firft ad- 
miration, and then intereft, was the foundation of his 
attachment to the illuflrious fage, by whofe inftriic- 
tion he expe&ed to become, not a good, but an 
able, man. Some inclination to virtue he might, 
an fuch company, perhaps feel, but more probably 
feign; and the niceft difcernment might miftake 
the real charadler of a man, who could adopt, at 
pleafure, the moft oppoftte manners ; and who, as 
will appear from the fubfequent events of his vari- 
ous life, could furpafs the fplendid magnificence 
of Athens, or the rigid frugality of Sparta; could 
conform, as intereft required , to the laborious ex- 
ercifes of the Thebans, or to the voluptuous indo- 
lence of Ionia ; afliime the foft effeminacy of an 
Eaftern prince, or rival the fturdy vices of the 
drunken Thracians *\ 

’* tyfiw cont- Alcibiad. et Xenofh. Memortb. Soirat. 1. i. p. 71 

’’ Nepal ia Alcibiad. 
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The firft fpecimen of his political condud dif* chap. 
covered the extraordinary refources of his verfatile xvin. 
mind. He oppofed the peace of Nicias, as the Hit views 
work of a rival, whom he wilhed to difgrace. His 
ambition longed for war, and the Spartans deferved 
his refentment, having, in all their tranfadions with 
Athens , teflified the utmoft refped for Nicias , 
while they were at no pains to conceal their want 
of regard for himfelf, though his family had beea 
long conneded with their republic by an inter- 
courfe of hofpitality, and he had endeavoured to 
flrengthen that connexion by his perfonal good 
offices to the Lacedaemonians taken in Sphaderia. 

To gratify at once his refentment, his ambition, 
and his jealoufy, he determined to renew the war 
with Sparta ; a defign by no means difficult at the 
prefent jundure. 

In compliance with the peace of Nicias , the f»»ot«4 
Spartans withdrew their troops from Amphipolis; ^ t | h * f 
but they could reftore neither that city, nor the Greece, 
neighbouring places in Macedon, to the dominion oijmp. 
of Athens. The Athenians, agreeably to the treaty, a! q. 410. 
allowed the captives taken in Sphaderia to meet 
the longing embraces of their kinfmen and friends i 
but good policy forbade their furrendering Pylus, 
until the enemy had performed foine of the condi- 
tions ftipulated in return. Mutual unwillingnefs, 
or inability, to comply with the articles of peace, * 
fowed the feeds of animofity , which found a fa- 
vorable foil in both republics. The authority of 
thofe magiftrates , who fupported the pacific mea« 

Xures of Nicias and Pieiftoanax, had expired. The 
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Spartan youth wifhed, by new hoftilities, to cancel 
the memory of a war, which had been carried on 
without profit, and terminated with difhonor. But 
the wifer part perceived that better fuccefs could 
not be expedted while the Athenians poffeffed Py- 
lus. In their eagernefs to recover that fortrefs, 
they renewed their alliance with the Thebans, from 
whom they received Panadtum, which they hoped 
to exchange for Pylus ; forgetting , in this tranfac- 
tion, an important claufe in their treaty with Athens, 
“ that neither of the contradting powers fhould , 
without mutual communication and confent , 
conclude any new alliance. ” The Thebans re- 
joiced in the profpedt of embroiling the affairs of 
Athens and Sparta; and the Corinthians, guided 
by the fame hoftile views, readily concurred with 
the Thebans, and openly re-entered into the La- 
cedaemonian confederacy 

Having concluded this negociation , the Spar- 
tans, who yielded to none in the art of diffembling, 
difpatched ambaffadors to Athens , excufing what 
they termed an apparent infringement of the treaty, 
and requefting that ftate to accept Panadtum 
(which had been carefully difmantled) in exchange 
for Pylus. The fenate of Athens heard their pro- 
pofal without fnfpicion, efpecially as they declared 
themfelves inverted with full powers to embrace 
every reafonable plan of prefent accommodation 
and permanent friendfliip. It now remained for 
the ambaffadors to propofe their demand in the 

** Thucydid. I. ». paflim. 

popular 
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popular aflembly, which, they had reafon to hope, 
might be deceived ftill more eafily than the fenate. 
But in this expectation they were difappointed by a 
contrivance of Alcibiades, no lefs Angular than au- 
dacious. Having invited the ambalfadors to an 
entertainment, during which he talked of their re- 
public with more than his wonted refpeCt, and tefti- 
fied the utmoft folicitude for the fuecefs of their 
negociation , he obferved to them, that one cir- 
cumftance gave him much concern , their having 
mentioned full powers. They muft beware of re- 
peating that error in the aflembly, becaufe the na- 
tural rapacity of the populace, apprized of that cir* 
cumftance, would notfail to infill on fuch conditions 
as the honor of Sparta could not poflibly comply 
• with. If they concealed the extent of their com- 
million, the declaring of which could only ferve to 
indicate timidity on the one fide, and to provoke 
infolenceon the other, he pledged himfelf to obtain 
the recovery of Pylus, and the gratification of their 
utmoft hopes. On this occalion the Spartans in- 
judiciouflv confided in a man, who had been irri- 
tated by the former negleCl and ingratitude of their 
country. When they appeared next day in fhe afi 
fembly, Alcibiades demanded, with a loitd voice, 
the object and extent of their commiflion. Accord- 
ing to 'the concerted plan, they denied their having 
full powers. The artful Athenian , affe&ing a 
tranfport of indignation, arraigned the audacity and 
bafenefs of a people by whom his own unfufpetfting 
temper had been egregioufly abufed. “ But yefter- 
day they declared their full powers in the fenate j 

Vol. III. E 
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they denied to-day what yefterday they difplayed 
with oftentation. Such (I now perceive it) is the 
ufual duplicity of their republic. It is thus they 
have reftored Ainphipolis. It is thus, Athenians I 
they have reftored the neighbouring towns in Ma* 
cedon : it is thus they have, indeed, put you in 
pofTeflGon of Panadtum, but with demohlhed walls; 
and after concluding an alliance with Athens, ra- 
tified by folenjn oath , molt treacheroufly and da- 
ringly infringed it, by entering into a league with 
Thebes , your determined and inveterate enemy. 
Can you ftill , men of Athens! tamely fubmit to 
fuch indignities? Do you not expel fuch traitors 
{ pointing to the ambaffadors) from your prefence » 
and from your city?” This extraordinary ha, 
rangue totally difconcerted the Spartans. Had • 
their coijfufion allowed them to extenuate their 
fault by declaring the truth, the leaft reflection 
inuft have fuggefted, that Alcibiades would repre- 
fent their Ample ftory as a new turn of ingenious 
artifice. They retired abruptly from the aflembly 17 ; 
Nicias, and the other partifans of Sparta, lhareci 
their difgrace ; and the Athenians were foon after- 
ward? perfuaded by Alcibiades to embrace the Ar« 
give alliance 

It might be expedted , that the weight of fuch a 
powerful confederacy Ihould have fpeedily crulhed 
the debility of Sparta , already exhaufted by the 

17 Thucyd. mentions the shack of an earthquake, which ecca,- 
fioned the diflolntion of that aflembly , before coming to any con- 
clufion. 

** Thucydid. 1. y. p. 37*, ct f«qq. Pint, in Alcibiad. 
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former war. But the military operations of Greece 
depended lefs on the relative ftrength of contend- 
ing powers , than on the alternate preponderance 
of domeftic fadions. In the year following the 
treaty, the Athenians fent a fmall body of troops 
to aflift their Peloponnefian allies in the redudion 
of Epidaurus, Tegea, and other hollile cities in 
Argolis and Arcadia. Yet in the enfning year, 
when the Spartans, dreading the lofs of fome cities, 
and the defedion of others, made a vigorous effort 
to retrieve their authority in Peloponnefus , the 
Athenians alone difcovered little inclination , and 
exerted no adivity , to obftrud their meafurcs 
for that purpofe. Pleiftoanax being a partifan of 
the peace ofNicias, the Spartans intruded the 
command to Agis , his more warlike colleague. 
All Lacedemonians of the military age were fum- 
moned to the field. The dangerous expedient of 
arming the Helots was adopted on this important 
emergency. The Spartan allies fliowed unufual 
ardor in their caufe. The Thebans fent ten 
thoufand foot, and one thoufand horfemen the 
Corinthians two thoufand heavy -armed men; the 
JVlegarians almolt an equal number; the ancient 
cities of Pallene and Sicyon in Achaia gave a 
powerful and ready afliftance ; while the fmall , 
but generous republic of Phlius, whofe territory , 
bordering on Argolis , was appointed for the 

19 They had, however, but five hundred horfes ; I . Tirtij zs evr.'txf- 
eioi xm xnatrei i toi. Perhaps the «vi?r,-roi, thofe not provided with 
horfes, lerved as attendants on the hmfemen. The mixing of lijjht 
infantry with the tavalty was frequent iu later times ; but of this 
bet t after. , 
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, rendez-vous of the confederates, took the field with 
the whole body of citizens and flaves capable of 
bearing arms 

I he Argives obferved the approaching ftorm , 
and prepared to refill it. The Eleans and Manti- 
neans joined them; and although the Athenians 
were long expedled in vain , the Argives did not 
lofe courage, but boldly took the field to oppofe 
the invaders. The Ikilful movements of king Agis 
intercepted their return to Argos ; the high grounds 
above them were occupied by the Corinthians and 
Fhliafians; their retreat towards Ncmea was cut 
off by the Boeotians and IVlegarians. A battle 
feemed inevitable in the winding vale of Argos; 
but it is eafier to admire, than explain, the fubfe- 
quent condudl of either army. Whether the Ar- 
give commanders” were difconcerted by the judi- 
cious pofition of the enemy , or that companion 
touched their minds on perceiving fuch numerous 
bodies of men , chiefly natives of the fame penin- 
fula , fprung from the fame blood, and fpeaking 
the fame Doric tongue, prepared to embrue their 
parricidal- hands in kindred blood; or that, being 
fecretly partifans of ariftocracy ”, they were un- 
willing to come to extremities with Sparta ; it is 
certain, that inftead of joining battle, they entered 

10 Thucydid. I. T. p. 384 , et feqq. 

II Or rather Tbratyllus , who was one of five generals , but who 
feems to have enjoyed fome pre-eminence over his colleagues. Perhaps 
it was his turn to command. 

11 Alcipliron , who, with ThraiVllus , was the principal agent in 
this affair , was the “ crpsttvc? AtauSm.umwt , ’’the public holt of the 
Lacedemonians. Thucydid. p. 38 $. 
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into conference, with the Lacedaemonian king. In c M a r. 
confequence of this unexpected meafure , a truce xvill. 
was concluded between the chiefs, without the con- 
currence or knowledge of the officers or troops in 
either army. The Argives, Thrafyllus and Alciphron, 
engaged that their countrymen fliould give com- 
plete fatisfaCfion for the injuries of which they were 
accufed; and king Agis, whofe authority, by the 
Spartan laws , was abfolute in the field, led off his 
obfequious army. 

Whatever might be the caufe of this meafure, it Bifcon. 
occafioned (after the firft paufe of filent aftonifh- " y n ‘ 0 s cc h a ' re " 
ment) univerfal difcontent, followed by loud and Coned in 
licentious clamors. The Spartans complained, bothllat,, • 
“ That, after affembling fuch a body of men as 
had fcarcely ever been collected in Peloponnefus , 
whofe attachment to their caufe was ardent, whofe 
numbers and courage were invincible , and after 
furrounding their enemies on every fide, and de- 
priving them of ^ery refource, the glorious hope,' 
or rather certainty, of the moft complete and im- 
portant victory , fhould have been facrificed , in 
one moment, by the caprice, the cowardice, or 
the corruption of their general. ” The Argives 
lamented , “ That their numerous enemies , whom 
they had a fair opportunity of engaging in their 
own country , fhould have been allowed to efcape 
from their hands by a hafly and ill-judged compo- 
fition. ” Nor did they confine their refentrpent to 
vain complaints. The moft daring or moft fedi- 
tious attacked the houfes of Thrafyllus and Alci- 
phron. The reft foon joined in the tumult. The- 
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effects of the generals wefe plundered Or confif- 
cated; and their lives were faved , with difficulty, 
by the refpeded fandOary of Argive Junt>. 
j Though the Greeks, and indeed the ancients in 
general, feldom employed refideftt jtrhbafladors in 
foreign, dates , Alcibiades was then inverted with 
that character at Argosi. His activity would not 
fail to promote the popular tilmult, in which his 
own and the Athehian mtereft was concerned. On 
a future occafion he boafted , that, chiefly at his 
inftigation , the Argive3 and their allies were per- 
fuaded to break the truce j a meafute greatly 
facilitated by the long-expedcd arrival of the Athe- 
nian trdnfports, conveying a reinforcement of twelve 
hundred foldieri , and a body of three hundred 
cavalry. Encouraged by this event, the Arg.ives, 
regardlefs of the truce , attacked the ancient and 
wealthy city of Orchomenus in Arcadia, which, 
after a feeble refiftance , fubmitted to their arms. 
They next proceeded to lay fiege'to the neighbour, 
iug town of Tegea, a defign. extremely contrary 
to the inclination of the Eleans , who were eager 
to chaftife the inhabitants of Lepreum , a diftrid 
on their own frontier. The Argives, however, 
paid no regard to their demands; and the Eleans, 
offended by this iitrtaace of contempt, returned 
home ip difguft. 

The Lacedaemonians learned with indignation 
the fubmiflion of Orchomenus, the fiege of Tegea, 
and the open infradion of the treaty. They had 
formerly murmured againft the imprudent or perfi- 
dious meafures of king Agis ; but when they felt 
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the effeds of his mifcondud , their Tefentment < 
became outrageous. In the firft emotions of their 
animofity, they determined to deftroy his houfe, 
and to fubjed him to a fine of feveral thoufand 
pounds fterling, which, in all probability, he would 
have been unable to pay. But his eloquence and 
addrefs appealed the general clamor; and, as the 
anger of popular aflemblies is eafily converted 
into pity , he was again taken into favor. His 
known talents for war recommended him to the 
command of the army; and he affured his country- 
men , that his future fervices fhould fpeedily wipe 
off the ftain from his character. The Spartans* 
however, firft eleded on this occafion ten coun- 
fellors to attend their kings in the field, to reftrain 
their too precipitate refolves, and control their 
too abfolute authority. 

Having taken this precaution , the necelfity of 
which feemed juftified by recent experience, they 
fummoned the affiftance of their allies, wbofe ardor 
to renew hoftilities was equal to their o\Vn. They 
proceeded with a numerous army ( though inferior 
to that formerly colleded , as their confederates 
beyond the Ifthmus had not yet time to 'join them), 
and marched diredly to the town of Mantinaea , 
expeding either to take that place, or to oblige the 
enemy to defend it, by withdrawing their troops 
from the liege of Tegea. The approach of the 
Argives prevented the furprife of Marttitwea ; and 
both armies , whofe ambition or refentment bad 
been fo lately difappointed of an opportunity to 
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difplay their valor or their fury, eagerly prepared 
for an engagement. 

According to ancient cuftom, the leaders of the 
feveral nations addrefled their refpe&ive troops. 
The Mantinaeans were animated “ by the fight of 
their city, for the defence of which, as well as for 
the fafety of their wives and children, they were 
exhorted valiantly to contend. The event of the 
battle muft determine the important alternative of 
dominion and fervitude; dominion which they had 
lately aflumed over various cities in Arcadia , and 
fervitude, which they had already fuffered under 
the cruel tyranny of Sparta. ” The Argivcs were 
reminded “ of their ancient pre eminence in Pelo- 
ponnefus, which they had recently recovered, and 
which their honor was now called to maintain. 
They were reminded of the long and bloody wars 
which they had formerly carried on , in order to 
repel the ufurpation of a powerful and ambitious 
neighbour. This was the fame enemy who a&ually 
provoked their arms , and gave them an oppor- 
tunity of revenging, in one day, the accumulated 
injuftice of many centuries. ” The Athenians 
heard, and repeated, “ That it was glorious to 
march at the head of gallant and faithful allies , 
and to fhow themfelves deferving of their heredi- 
tary renown. They yielded to none in bravery; 
their power was unrivalled ; and when they had 
overcome the Lacedaemonians, even in the Pelo- 
ponnefus, their dominion would be more extenfive 
end fecure, ” 
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The Spartans briefly exhorted their followers, 
and each other, “ to exert that innate valor which 
had ever animated their breafts, and which could 
receive no additional force from a tedious difplay 
of ufelefs words. ” Thus faying, they marched 
with a flow and firm ftep, regulated by the found 
of the flute, to meet the impetuous onfet 1 ’ of the 
Argives and Athenians. Above a thoufand of the 
former, chofen from the flower of the nobleft youth 
of Argos, had been employed, fince the firft diffen- 
fions occafioned by the peace of Nicias , in the 
conflant exercife of arms , in order to maintain 
the honorable pretenfions of their country. They 
behaved with fignal bravery. The Athenians were 
not wanting to their ancient fame. The Manti- 
naeans ftrenuoufly defended every thing mod dear 
to them. But the allied army had been confiderably 
weakened by the defertion of the Elcans ; and the 
martial enthufiafm of king Agis, feconded by the 
perfevering valor of the Spartans " , decided the 

** The admirable verfes of Milton , who was a diligent reader of 
Thucydides , are the bell commentary on this battle. 

Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and foft recorders, fuch as rais’d 
To height of nnblelt temper heroes old , 

Arming to battle; and inflead of rage. 

Deliberate valor breath’d firm and unmov'd, etc. 

Far. Loft, b. 1. 

14 If the text is not corrupt , the words of Thucydides are very 
remarkable : AXXcc jUotXrya scarce cravra tyi e/uweiyia AkxcScxuovioi 
fXjWTaiSfrre; , Tf ctvefux cottar io-rn wifiy.vs/Utvoc , p. 394. “ That 
the Lacedaemonians , exceedingly interior as they appeared on this 
eccafion to the enemy in military skill , showed themfelves as much 
fupetior to them in true manly courage. ” It appears from the 
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fortune of the battle. The allies were repulfed, 
broken , thrown into diforder , and put to flight. 
The Spartans, unwilling to irritate their defpair, 
or fuperftitioufly obferving an ancient maxim , 
which enjoined them “ to make a bridge for a 
flying enemy, ” did not continue the purfuit. but 
fpeedily returned home to celebrate the Carnean 
feftival, rejoicing in having reftored the luftre of 
their arms, and recovered their authority in the 
Peloponnefus. 

. This, in fadt, proved the immediate confequence 
of a battle, which was not fo bloody as might have 
been expedted, the vanquilhed having loll eleven , 
and the vidtors only three, hundred. But the revo- 
lutions of Greece chiefly depended on the fluctuating 
politics of domeftic fadtions. The Spartans had a 
numerous party in Argos itfelf, who, emboldened 
by the recent vidlory of their friends, immediately 
took arms , abolilhed the popular gbvernment , 
deflroyed the partifans of Athens , abjured the 
league with that (late, and entered into a new 
confederacy with Sparta. This event happened a 

defcription of the battle, that the Lacedaemonian* were defective , not 
in skill , bat in discipline. In approaching the enemy , their right 
wing extended too far, which frequently happened from the defire of 
every foldier to cover his unarmed fide by the shield of the next pcrfon 
on bis right. In confequence of this tendence, the Lacedaemonian left 
wing was over - reached by the enemy's right. Agis ordered the 
Skiritx and Brafidrans to wheel from their places on the right, and 
lengthen the front of the left wing: commanding the battalions of 
llipponoidas and Ariftocles to fill up the vacuity occafioned by tli^i 
movement. But thefe generals abfolutely refufed to obey orders, and 
were afterwards banished Sparta on that account. Thucydid. p. 393* 
ft feqq. . n . 
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few weeks after the engagement, and towards the 
clofe of the fourteenth winter of the Peloponne- 
fian War. During the two following years, Argos 
paid dearly for a moment of tranfiertt fplendor, 
having undergone three bloody revolutions, which? 
renewed the atrocities of Corcyrean fedition. The 
conteft ended , as in Corcyra, in favor of the 
Athenians and democracy. 

The affairs of the Peloponnefus had l6ng occu- 
pied, without engroffing, the attention of Athens. 
The year preceding her alliance with Argos, the 
Athenians reduced the rebellious city of Scione , 
in the penirtfula of Pallene , againft which their 
refentment had been provoked to the utmoft futy, 
becaufe the Scioneans, though inhabiting a country 
almoft furrounded by the fea , had defied the 
naval power of Athens, and, amidft the ifcisfor* 
tunes of that ftate, revolted to her enemies. The 
citizens of Scione became the victims of a revenge 
equally cruel and imprudent. The males, above 
the age of puberty, were put to the fword - r the 
women and children dragged into fervitude; the 
name and honors of the city extinguifhed for 
ever; and the territory planted with a new colony, 
confiftiiig chiefly of Platxan exiles. Thefe atro- 
cious cruelties alarmed the terror, exafperated the 
refentment, and invigorated the refiflance, of the 
neighbouring republics. Their defence was under- 
taken by Perdiccas , king of Macedon , whom 
the Athenians therefore interdicted the ufe of the 
Grecian feas. Rut that ambitious people made fo 
little progrefs in reducing the Macedonian coaft. 
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that they finally defifted from this defign, content- 
ing themfelves with guarding thofe places which 
ftill preferved their allegiance, with re-eftablifhing 
domeftic order, and with collecting the cuftomary 
tribute from their numerous colonies and depend- 
ences 

The productive induftry diflfufed through all 
branches of the community, the equality of private 
fortune, the abfence of habitual luxury, together 
with the natural advantages of their foil and climate, 
enabled the Greeks to flourilh amidft furious and 
bloody wars. After a fliort period of tranquillity, 
their exuberant population overflowed, and was 
obliged to difeharge itfelf in foreign colonies or 
conquefts. Such a period Athens enjoyed for five 
years after the peace of Nicias as the Macedonian 
and Argive wars only employed her activity , 
without exhaufting her ftrength. The neceflity of 
exerting her fuperfluous vigor in fome ufeful and 
honorable defign, was fatally experienced, in the 
year following, by the unfortunate ifland of Melos, 
one of the largeft of the Cyclades, lying direCtly 
oppofite to the Cape of Malea , the fouthern 
promontory of Laconia. 

This beautiful ifland, fixty miles in circumference, 
of a circular form, of an agreeable temperature, and 
affording , in peculiar perfection 11 , the ufual 
productions of a fine climate , had early invited 

** The ifland of Melos is every where impregnated with iron, 
bitumen, fulphur, and other minerals. It is del'cgbed by Tournefort 
as a Ereat laboratory Its fubterranean fires are fuppofed to give 
peculiar force and flavor to its wines and fruits. 
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the colonization of the Spartans; and the happy CHAT, 
fettlement had enjoyed political independence for xviil. 
feven hundred years. The ftrength and import-" , 
ance of the capital , which had the fame name 
with the ifland , may be underftood by the arma- 
ment , of thirty fliips , and near three thoufand 
foldiers, which the Athenians brought againft it. 

Before they commenced hoftilitics, either by attack- 
ing the city, or by ravaging the country, they fent 
ambalfadors to the Melians, in order to perfuade 
them to furrender, without incurring the danger 
or the punilhment of an unequal, and probably a 
fruitlefs, refinance. The cautious iflanders , well 
acquainted with the eloquence and addrefs of the 
enemy with whom they had to contend, denied them 
the permiffion to fpeak before the public alfembly, 
but appointed a deputation of the magiftrates , to Confer, 
hear and examine their demands. The Athenian ™“*** h# 
ambalfadors were received in the fenate-houfe, where commir- 
a mod important and interefting conference was ^ t ° h " e " ot 
held ** , which , while it engages our compaffion and Me. 
for the unhappy vidims of ambition, explains the lo, ‘ 
prevailing fentiments and opinions of the Greeks 
in matters of war and government, and illuftrates 
the daring injuftice of the Athenian republic. The 
ambalfadors began the dialogue, by obferving, 

“ That fince the diftruft of the Melians, probably 
arifing from the confcious weaknefs of their caufe, 
had refufed them the liberty of fpeaking, in a con- ’ 
tinued oration, to the alfembly of the people, they 
fliould ufe that mode of conference which feemed 

3 ‘ TAucydid. 1. v. p. 400, *t fcqq. 
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. mod agreeable to the inclinations of their adver- 
faries , and patiently liden to the objection which 
might occur to any part of their difeourfe. ” 
Melians. “ The propofal is juft and reafonable ; 
but you have come hither with an armed force, 
which renders you judges in your own caufe. 
Though vanquifhed in debate , you may dill con- 
quer by arms ; but if we yield in argument, we 
mud fubmit to flavery. ” Athenians “ If you in- 
tend to talk of matters foreign to the fubjed , we 
have done. ” M. “It is furely excufable forthofe, 
whofe all is at dake , to turn themfelves on every 
fide, and to fugged their fufpicions and thejr doubts. 
But let the conference be carried on in the manner 
which yoa have propofed.” A. “And, on both 
fides , let all fuperfluous arguments be omitted; 
either that we , having repelled and conquered the 
Perfians, are entitled to govern the Greeks; or 
that ypu, being a colony of Lacedaemon , are en- 
titled to independence. Let us fpeak like men of 
fenfe and experience , who know that the equal 
rules of judice are obferved only by men of an 
equal condition; but that it belongs to the drong 
to command, and to the weak to obey; becaufe 
fuch is the intered of both. ” M. “ How can our 
intered and yours coincide ? ” A. “ By fubmiflion , 
you will fave your lives ; and by preferving you , 
we will increafe our own power. ” M “ Confider 
( for this alfo mud be mentioned , fince difregarding 
jujlice , you are governed only by utility) that your 
unprovoked invafion of the Melians will roule 
the refentment of all Greece ; will render all 
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neutral dates your enemies ; and , if ever your chap. 
empire Ihould decline , (as what human grandeur is xyni. 
notfubjecftto decay?) will expofe you to a dread- 
ful and juft puniffiment. ” A. “The continuance 
of our empire is the care of fortune and the gods ; 
the little that man can do to preferve it, we will 
not negled. The liberty of Melos offends the pride 
of the neighbouring ifies , and ftirs them to rebel- 
lion. The intereft of our prefent power null 
prevail over the apprehenfion of future danger. ” 

M. “ While the Athenians are thus prepared to 
incur danger for the prefervation of empire , and 
their fubjedt iflands to defy death for the hopes of 
freedom , would it not be the bafeft and moft infa- 
mous cowardice in us , who have long enjoyed 
liberty , to decline any toil or danger for maintain- 
ing the moft valuable and the moft glojrious of all • 
human poffeffions ? ” A. “ We are not come 
hither to difpute the prize of valor, but to offer 
terms of fafety. ” M. “ The event of war is un- 
certain ; there is fome hope in refiftance , none in 
fubmiflion. A. “ Nattering hope often deceives 
the profperous and the powerful , but always de- 
ftroys the weak and unfortunate, who, difregarding 
natural means of prefervation , have recourfe to 
idle dreams of the fancy , to omens , oracles , divi- ' 

nation , and all the fallacious illufions of a vain 
fuperftition. ” M. “ We know that it will be 
difficult for the Melians to contend with the ftrength 
and fortune of Athens : yet we truft that the gods 
will fupport the juftice of our caufe ; and that the 
Laced?emonians from whom we are defeended. 
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hap. moved by a fenfe of honor, will defend their own 
xviii. blood. ” A. “ Believe not that Athens will be 
forfaken by the gods. Ambition is implanted in 
man. The wifdom of providence , not an Athe- 
nian decree , has eftablifhed the inevitable law , 
that the ftroilg Ihould govern the weak. As to 
the afliftance of the Lacedaemonians , we fincerely 
congratulate your happy ignorance of their princi- 
ples. Whatever equity prevails in their domcftic 
inllitutions , they have but one rule refpe&ing their 
neighbours , which is , to regulate all their tranfac- 
tions with them by their own convenience. ” M. “ It 
is chiefly that confideration which affords us 
hope, that they will not forfake an ifland which 
they have planted , left theyfhould be regarded as 
traitors , than which nothing could be more unfa- 
vorable to their intercft , efpecially flnce Melos, 
lying in the neighbourhood of their own territories, 
would be a dangerous poffeffion in the hands of an 
enemy. ” A. “ The timid caution of the Lacedae- 
monians feldom takes the field , even againft their 
inveterate enemies in the Peloponnefus , unlefs 
when their ftandard is attended by numerous allies. 
It is not to be imagined that , for the fafety of a 
colony , they will alone crofs the Cretan fea , to 
contend with die fuperior navy of Athens. ” 
M. “ Should the Lacedaemonians be averfe to fail , 
they can tranfport others in their ftead ; and the 
extent of the Cretan fea may elude the vigilance of 
your Ihips ; or fliould that probability fail , the 
Lacedaemonians may attack your fubje&s on the 
continent , and accomplifh thedefigns of the warlike 

Brafidas. 
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Brafidas. ” A. “You are determined, it feems , 
to learn, by fatal experience, that fear never com- 
pelled the Athenians to dertft from their defigns j 
efpecially never to raife the fiege of any place 
which they had once inverted. For during the 
whole of this long conference , you have not men- 
tioned a fingle particular capable of affording any 
juft ground of confidence. Deceived by the fplen- 
dor of words , you talk of honor and independ- 
ence. reje&ing the offers of a powerful ftate, whofe 
arms you are unable to refill, and whofe protection 
you might obtain at the expenfe of a moderate 
tribute. Left lhame Ihould have any lhare in this 
dangerftus behaviour , we lhall leave you to con- 
fult privately, only reminding you once more, that 
your prefent deliberations involve the fate of youf 
country. ’* 

The Athenian ambaffadors retired ; and fliortly 
afterwards, the Melians recalled them, and “de- 
clared their unanimous resolution not to betray, in 
orie unlucky houi', the liberty which they had 
mainlined for feven hundred years ; depending on 
the vigorous artiftance of their Lacedaemonian kinf- 
men, and trufting efpecially in that divine provi- 
dence which had hitherto moll wonderfully pre- 
ferved them amidft the general convulfions of 
Greece. But they entreated the Athenians to ac- 
cept their offers of neutrality , and td abftain front 
unprovoked violence. ” The ambaffadors prepared 
for returning to the camp , leaving the commit 
fioners with a farcaftic threat, “ That of all men ( 
in fuch a delicate fituation , the Melians alone 

Vol. III. * F 
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I 

c H a r. thought the future more certain than the part, and 
xvm. would grievoufly fufferfor their folly, in preferring 
to the propofals of certain and immediate fafety , the 
deceitfulnefs of hope , the inftability of fortune , and 
the vain profped of Lacedxmonian aid. ” The Athe- 
nians, irritated by oppofition, inverted, withoutdelay, 
the capital of Melos , which was blocked up for feve- 
ral months by fea and land. The befieged , after fuf- 
fering cruelly by famine, made feveral defperate fal- 
lies, feized the Athenian magazines, and deftroyed 
part of their works. But towards the end of winter , 

<■ their refiftance was defeated by the vigorous efforts 
of the enemy , combined with domeftic treafon. 
The males above the age of fourteen (hared the 
unhappy fate of the Scioneans. The women and 
children were fubjeded to perpetual fervitude, and 
five hundred new inhabitants , drawn from the neigh- 
bouring colonies of Athens , were fent to occupy 
the vacant lands , which had been cultivated and 
adorned for feven centuries by the labor of the 
exterminated Melians ”. 

37 Thucydid. I. v. p. 4io. ad fin. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Alcibiades promotes the Sicilian Expedition . — Revo, 
hctions in that Island ^ — EinbaJJy to Athens. — 
Extravagant View of Alcibiades . — Oppofed by 
Nicias. — The Athenians prepare to invade Sicily, 

— Their Armament beheld, ixith Sufpilion by the 
Italian States. — * Deliberations concerning the 
Alode of carrying on the JVar. — Alcibiades takes 
Catana by Stratagem. — His Intrigues in Meffeni , 

— He is unfeafonably recalled to Athens. — 
Charged -ceith Treajbn and Impiety. — Efcapes to 
Sparta. — Nicias determines to attack Syracufe. 
*— Defcription of that City. — The Athenians 
prevail in a Battle. — Return to Catana and 
Naxos. 

THE inhuman maffacre of the Melians has 
been aferjbed by an inftruclive , though often 
inaccurate biographer * , to the unfeeling pride of 
Alcibiades. But more ancient and authentic wri- 
ters * , whofe filence feems to exculpate the fon of 
Clinias from this atrocious accufation , reprefent 
him as the principal author of the expedition againft 
Sicily ; an expedition not more unjuft in its prin* 
ciple than fatal in its confequences. 

The falutary union between the princes of 
Syracufe and Agrigentum triumphed, as we had 

1 Pint. hi Alcih. 

a Thncyd. 1. v. Lyfias Orat. com. Alcib. 
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occafion to relate , over the ambition and refources 
of Carthage. Sicily flourilhed under the virtuous 
adminiftration of Gelon ' and Theron ; but its 
tranquillity wasdifturbed by the diflenfions of their 
immediate fucceffors. Hieron king of Syracufe 
proved victorious in a longhand bloody war , during 
which the incapacity and misfortunes of his rival 
Thrafideus emboldened the refentment of his fub- 
jeCts, already provoked by his injuftice and cruel- 
ty \ He efcapcd the popular fury, but fell a victim 
to his own defpair, and the Agrigentines , having 
expelled the family of an odious tyrant , inftituted 
a republican form of policy. 

The falfe, cruel, and avaricious Hieron (forfuch 
at leaft he is, deferibed 5 in the firft years of his 
reign ) probably received little benefit from the 
dangerous influence of profperity. But his mind 
was not incapable of reflection ; and , in the courfe 
of a long ficknefs and confinement , he difeovered 
the emptinefs of fuch objects as kings are taught 
to admire, and had recourfe to the folid pleafures 
of the mind. By converfing with Grecian philo- 
fophers , he learned the moft important of all 
leffons , that of converfing with himfelf; a converfa- 
tion which none but the moft virtuous or the 
moft vicious of men can long and frequently main- 
tain , without deriving from it effential profit. 
With the improvement of his underftanding , the 
fentiments of Hieron improved ; his character and 
manners underwent a total change ; and the latter 

* Stt vol. li. p. i-o. * Dieder. 1. *i. c. lx. ct feqq. 

’ Diedor. Sic. 1. xi. c. lxvi. 
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years of his reign adorn the hiftory of Sicily, and 
the age in which he lived \ The poets Simonides, 
iEfchylus , and Bacchilides , frequented liis court, 
and admired the greatnefs of his mind , rather 
than of his fortune. The fublime genius of Pindar 
has celebrated the magnificent generofity of his 
illuftrious patron. And in an age when writing 
was the pidture of converfation , becaufe men talked 
as they needed not have been afhamed to write, 
the impartial difciple of Socrates , who had nothing 
to hope or to fear from the afhes of a king of 
Sicily , has reprefented Hieron , in the Dialogue 
entitled from his name 7 , as a model of wifdom 
and virtue. 

It is a mortifying refledtion that the inimitable 
qualities of a virtuous prince fhould naturally en- 
courage the floth, or irritate the vices, of a dege- 
nerate fucceflor. The glorious reign of Hieron 
was followed by the bloody tyranny of Thrafybulus; 
a wretch who , difgracing the throne and human 
nature , was expelled from Sicily by the juft indig- 
nation of his fubjedts. Refentment is more per- 
manent than gratitude. The Syracufans forgot the 
fame of Gelon ; they forgot the recent merit of 
Hieron ; and , that they might never be again fub- 
jedted to a tyrant like Thrafybulus , exchanged the 
odious power of kings for the dangerous fury of 
democracy *. 

The inferior cities having fucceflively imitated 
the example of Agrigentum and Syracufe , the 

* JElian. 1. lx. o. vit. 7 Xenophont. Hieron. 

1 Ariftot. de Repub. 1. v. e. xii. 
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Grecian colonies in Sicily experienced the difordets 
of that tumultuous liberty which had fo long pre- 
vailed in the mother -country. Diftra&ed by in- 
ternal difeord, and harafled by external hoftility, 
they had neither leifure nor inclination to attend to 
the politics of Greece. The republic of Syracufe, 
•which was alone capable of interpofing, with ef- 
fedt, in the quarrels of that country, imitated, in- 
Read of oppofing, the ambition of Athens. Moll 
of the Dorian fettlements had become confederates, 
or rather tributaries, to the Syracufans; and to- 
wards the commencement of the Peloponnefian 
war, that afpiring people, though torn by domeftic 
factions , flrenuoufly exerted their valor againft 
the Ionic fettlements of Leontium, Catana, and 
Naxos. 

While thefe unhappy iflanders ftruggled with 
the turbulence of a government more ftormy than 
the whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, they like- 
wife enjoyed, however, the peculiar advantages of 
democracy; which, of all political conflitutions , 
prefents the wideft fcope to the exercife of fuperior 
talents, and has always been the moll productive in 
great men. The aCtive fermentation of popular 
aflemblies had given the eloquence of a Gorgias 
to Leontium , and the abilities of a Hermocrates 
to Syracufe. In the fixth year of the Peloponnd- 
fian war, the former came to Athens to folicit th* 
protection of that republic againft the tlnjuft ufurp- 
atioh of the Sicilian capital. His arguments con- 
vinced the judgment, and the brilliant harmony of 
his ftyle tranfported the fenfibility, of the Athenians. 

I ’■ 
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They immediately difpatched twenty fliips of war 
to the afliftance of their Ionic brethren. Two years 
afterwards a fimilar requeft was made , and as 
readily complied with ; and the Athenians feemed 
difpofed to engage with vigor in the war , when 
the forefight of Hermocrates , alarmed by the in- 
trufion of thefe ambitious ftrangers , promoted a 
general congrefs of the ftates of Sicily. 

This convention was held at the central town of 
Gela; it was attended by the plenipotentiaries of 
all the Doric and Ionic cities. Hermocrates re- 
prefented Svracufe ; and illuftrious as that republic 
■was , his condutft proved him worthy its higheft 
honors. While the reprefentatives of other ftates 
dwelt on their particular grievances , and urged 
their feparate interefts, Hermocrates regarded and 
enforced only the general intereft of Sicily. His 
arguments finally prevailed, and all parties were 
engaged to terminate their domeftic contefts, left; 
the whole ifland fhould fall a prey to a foreign 
power *. 

But a plan of union, fo feafonable and falutary, 
depended on the transient influence of a Angle 
man, while the principles of difcord were innume- 
rable and permanent Within a few years after this 
event, Leontium was taken and deftroyed, its in- 
habitants reduced to the wretched condition of 
exiles, and its confederates, the Egeftaeans, clofely 
befieged by the conjunct arms of Selinus and Sy* 
racufe. The unfortunate communities again fent 
an cmbaffy to Athens , pleading the rights of 

* Thucydid. p. syo. 
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confanguinity, and addrefling not only the paffions 
but the intereft of their powerful allies. “ The 
Athenians,” they infilled, “were bound by every 
principle of found policy to reprcfs the growing 
greatnefs ofSyracufe, which muftotherwife become 
a formidable acceflion to die Peloponnefian league; 
and now was the time for undertaking that enter- 
prife, while their Ionian kinfmen in Sicily were 
ftill capable of exerting fome vigor in. their own 
defence. ” In order to enforce thefe arguments, 
the ambaffidors of Egefta or Segefta gave an often- 
tatious, and even a very falfe, defcription of the 
■wealth of their republic ; which, according to their 
account, was capable of furnilhing the whole ex- 
penfe of the war. Their fellow-citizens at home 
carried on the deception by a mod unjuftifiable 
artifice, difplaying to the Athenian commiffioners 
fent to confer with them, the borrowed riches of 
their neighbours , andraifmg, by extraordinary ex- 
pedients, the fum of fixty talents of filver, to main- 
tain, for a month, an Athenian fleet of fixty fail, a* 
if they had purpofed monthly to repeat this large 
fubfidy, which at once exhaufted their faculties 
The arguments of their Sicilian allies weredoubt- 
lefs entitled to confiderable weight with the Athe- 
nians; yet various reafons might have dilfuaded 
that ambitious people from undertaking, at the 
prefent jundture, an expedition againfl the power- 
ful republic ofSyracufe. The cloud of war, which 
Pericles faw advancing with rapid motion from the 

*• Tbiicjdid. p. 444- 
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Peloponnefus, had been at length difpelled by the 
valor and fortune of the Athenians; not, however, 
before the arms of Brafidas had lhaken their empire 
to the foundation. The fame ftorm might be again 
collected, if the Athenians removed their armies 
from home , efpecially if they were unfortunate 
abroad, fince the wounded pride of Sparta would 
eagerly feize the firft opportunity of revenge The 
rebellion of the Macedonian cities was ftill unfub- 
dued, and it would be highly imprudent and dan- 
gerous, before recovering the allegiance of thefe 
ancient pofleffions , to attempt the acquifition of 
new territories. Should the Athenian expedition 
againft Sicily be crowned with the moft flattering 
fuccefs, it would ftill be difficult, nay, impoffible, 
to preferve fuch a diftant and extenfive conqueft; 
but fhould this ambitious defign fail in the execu- 
tion, as there was too good reafon to apprehend, 
the misfortunes of the Athenians, whofe greatnefe 
was the objedt both of terror and of envy, would 
encourage the rebellious fpirit of their fubjedts and 
allies, excite the latent animofity of the Peloponne- 
fians, and reinforce their ancient enemies by the 
refentraent and hoftility of Syracufe and her con- 
federates, juftly provoked by the daring invafion 
of their ifland. 

Thefe prudential confiderations were unable to 
cool the ardor of the Athenian aflembly, inflamed 
by the breath of their favorite Alcibiades. It is 
a juft and profound obfervation of Machiavel, that 
the real powers of government are often contract- 
ed to a narrower point in republics than in 
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chap, monarchies ; an obfcrvation which that fagaciou* 
XIX. ftatefman had learned from the experience of his 
native city , and which he might have confirmed 
by the hiftory of the Greeks, whofe political mea- 
fures, and even whofe national charader, depend- 
ed on the tranfient influence of a few individuals. 
Under the diredion of Ariftides and Themiftocles, 
the Athenians difplayed the founded policy, adorned 
by unfhaken probity , and by heroic valor. Ci- 
non infpired the generous ambition which ani- 
mated his own bread: a dignified grandeur and 
magnanimous firmnefs didinguilhed the long ad- 
minidration , I had almod faid reign, of Pericles. 
The fon of Clinias fucceeded to the power and 
authority, without fucceeding to the virtues of thofe 
great men, whom his pride difdained to imitate. Re- 
gardlefs of order and decency, with a licentious mag- 
nificence mod offenfive to the fpirit of republican 
equality, he blended a certain elegance of manners, 
which not only repelled cenfure, but attraded ap- 
plaufe. Thus difpenfed from obferving the edab- 
liflied formalities of private life , he expeded that 
the glory of his adminidration might foar above 
the ordinary didates of political prudence”. Though 
he preferred what was ufeful to what was virtuous, 
he preferred what was brilliant to what was ufeful, 
and , difdaining the common gifts of valor and 
fortune, afpired at objeds extraordinary and unat- 
tainable. The recovery of the Athenian poflef- 
fions , and the re-edablilhment of an empire, 

11 Set Plot, in Alcibiad. Ifocrat. de Pace above tlf , the animated 
picture in Plato’s Republic (I. viii. cap. cc. et fe<]<|. ), of whieh 
Alcibiades, doubtlefs, was the original. 
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already too extenfive , might have fatisfied the 
ambition of a bold and a&ive ftatefman. But the 
extravagant hopes of Alcibiades expatiated in a 
wider field. The acquifitiou of Sicily itfelf he 
regarded only as a neceffary introduction to farther 
and more important conquefls. The intermediate 
fituation of that beautiful and fertile ifland opened, 
on the one hand, an eafy communication with the 
eaftern front of Italy, which, from Brundufium to 
the Sicilian frith , was adorned by populous and 
flourilhing cities ; and on the other , afforded a 
fhort and fafe pafiage to the northern fhores of 
Africa, which, for many ages, had been cultivated 
and enriched by the united labors of the Greeks 
and Carthaginians. In his waking or fleeping 
dreams, Alcibiades grafped the wide extent of thofe 
diftant poffeflions, by the refources of which he 
expe&ed finally to fubdue the pertinacious fpirit , 
and obftinate refiftance , of the Peloponnefians, 
Thus fecure at home, and fovereign of the fea, 
Athens might incorporate with her own the troops 
of the conquered provinces , and maintain an un- 
fhaken dominion over the moft delightful portion 
of the earth, while her fortunate citizens, delivered 
from all .laborious and mercenary cares, would be 
fupported by the contributions of fubjedf nations:, 
and enabled to difplay, in their full extent, that 
tafte for fplendor and magnificence, that greatnefe 
*»f foul and fuperiority of genius, which juftly en» 
titled them to the empire of the world 

11 Ifocrat. tie Face. Andocid. Orat. iii. p. 269. et Ariftoph. Vefp. 
ver. <56. 
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Allured by thefe extravagant, but flattering prt>- 
fpe&s of grandeur , the Athenians, in two fucceflive 
aflemblies, held at the Ihort interval of five days, 
agreed to the refolution of making war againft 
Sicily, and of railing fuch naval and military force 
as feemed neceffary for carrying it on with vigor 
and fuccefs. While they ftill deliberated on the 
latter objedl, the virtuous Nicias, who had been 
named with Alcibiades and Lamachus to the com- 
mand of the projected armament, omitted nothing 
that prudence could fuggeft, and patriotism enforce, 
to deter his countrymen from fuch a dangerous 
and fatal defign. On this memorable occafion , he 
threw afide his ufual timidity, and diverted himfelf 
of that rigid regard for eftablilhed forms, which 
was natural to his age and chara&er. Though the 
aflembly was convened to determine the propor- 
tion of Supplies and troops , and the means of col- 
lecting them with the greateft expedition and faci- 
lity, he ventured, contrary to ancient curtom, to 
propofe a different fubjedt of debate; affirming, 
“ That the intereft of Athens was concerned , not 
in providing the preparations for the Sicilian inva- 
fion , but in re-examining the expedience of the 
war. The aflembly ought not to be moved by 
the arguments and entreaties of the perfecuted 
Egeftaeans, and fugitive Leontines, whom refent- 
ment had taught to exaggerate, and mifery to de- 
ceive. Nor ought die vain phantom of glory and 
ambition to engage Athens in a defign perhaps 
altogether impracticable, and, in the prefent junc- 
ture, peculiarly unfeafonable ; fince it would be 
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madnefs to excite the flames of a new war', before 
the allies of the old were extinguilhed. The pleas 
of danger and felf-defence were in the highcft: de- 
gree frivolous; for, fliould the dreaded power of 
Syracufe be extended over the whole of Sicily, the 
Athenians would have nothing to apprehend: this 
event would rather increafe their fecurity. In the 
aClual ftate of the ifland, particular cities might be 
perfuaded by fear, or intereft, to court the protec- 
tion of the Peloponnefian confederacy ; but the 
victorious Syracufe would difdain to follow the 
ftandard of Sparta. Should the former republic, 
by an effort of uncommon generofity, fubjeCt the 
partial didates of her pride to the general fafety 
and honor of the Dorian name, found policy, 
however, would ftill prevent her from endangering 
the precarious empire which Ihe bad obtained over 
her neighbours, by ftrengthening the confederacy 
of Peloponnefus, of which the avowed defign was 
to give liberty and independence to the Grecian 
cities. Should all remote views of policy be dif- 
regarded, yet immediate fear would deter the Sy- 
racufans from provoking the refentment of Athens, 
the effeCts of which they had not as yet experi- 
enced, but which, being unknown, mull appear 
the more formidable. It was evident, therefore, 
that the Sicilian expedition might be omitted with- 
out danger; but if this enterprife, which had been 
haftily refolved on, were injudicioufly executed, or 
if any of thofe misfortunes fliould happen , which 
are but too frequent in war, the Athenians would 
be expofed not only to danger, but to difgrace and 
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ruin. The refult of fuch an important deliberation 
ought not to be committed to the ra(h decifion 
of youthful levity; which viewed the Sicilian war, 
as it did every other objedt , through the delufive 
medium of hope, vanity, and ambition ; and, to- 
tally disregarding the expenfe and danger to be 
incurred by the republic , confidered only the pro- 
fits of military command, which might repair the 
wreck of exhaufled fortunes , and fupply a new fund 
for the indulgence of extravagant and licentious 
pleafures. He had in his eye a youth of that de- 
feription , the principal author of the expedition, 
who was furrounded by a numerous band of ad- 
herents, determined to applaud his difeourfe and 
to promote his meafures. It became the wifdom 
and dignity of the afiembly to refill with firmnefs 
that juvenile confpiracy. In fuch a dangerous cri- 
fis , it was the duty of the prefident to difpenfe 
with ordinary forms, and to ad, not merely as the 
inftrument, but as the phyfician of a«!ifeafed repub- 
lic. The queftion ought to be debated a fecond 
time; and the Athenians ought to refeind the de- 
cree againll Sicily , which had pafled without fuf- 
ficient examination , in the abfence of feveral aged 
and refpedable counfellors 

< This difeourfe immediately called up Alcibiades, 
who, prefuming on his credit with the affembly, 
acknowledged , “ That he had afpired to the 

11 Thucydid. 1. vi. p. 417, et feqq. The Sicilian expedition is 
uninterruptedly related through the remainder of the iixth and feventh 
books of Thucydides. The collateral authority ot Diodorus , Plutarch , 
and the orators , is of little importance^ , . . . .. 
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command in Sicily , and that he thought himfelf 
juftly entitled to that honor. The extravagance of 
which he was accufed , had redounded to the profit 
of his country ; fince his magnificence at the Olym- 
pic games, however it might be traduced by an 
abufive epithet, had extended the glory of Athens, 
and deferved the admiration of Greece. His 
youth and inexperience had effe&ed what the po- 
licy of the wifeft ftatefmen had often attempted in 
vain. A powerful confederacy had been formed 
againfi; Sparta , even in the bofom of the Pelopon- 
nefus ; and the terror of a domeftic foe would long 
prevent the enmity of that rival ftate from inter- 
rupting the progrefs of Athenian grandeur. In an 
expedition, evidently directed to this glorious end, 
expenfe and danger ought not to be regarded , fince 
wealth was ufefully facrificed to purchafe vi&ory 
and renown ; and power was only to be preferved 
by feizing every favorable opportunity to increafe 
it. To the undertaking which he advifed, no rea- 
fonable obje&ion could be made ; its expenfe would 
be furnilhed by the Egiftaeans , and other con- 
federates ; and the danger could not be great, as 
Sicily , however extenfive and populous , was in- 
habited by a promifcuous crowd of various nations, 
without arms or difcipline, devoid of patriotifm , 
and incapable of union 1 *”. 

The affembly murmured applaufe , confirmed 
their former decree , and teftified for the war greater 
alacrity than before. Nicias perceived the violence 

*♦ Thucydid. p. 422—41$. 
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c H A P. of the popular current ; ftill , however , he made 
xix. one ineffedual effort to refill its force. “ The 
fuccefs of an invader,” he obferved, “ commonly 
depended on the weight and rapidity of his firft 
unexpctjfed impreffion, which confirmed the confi- 
dence of his friends , and excited difmay and ter- 
ror in nis enemies. If the expedition into Sicily 
mull be undertaken in defiance of every difficulty 
and danger , it ought therefore to be carried into 
execution with the utmoft vigor. The Athenians 
might thus fecure the affiflance of Naxos and Ca- 
tana, which were conneded by affinity with the 
Egefbeans and Leontines. But there remained 
feven cities, and thofe far more powerful, with 
which they muff prepare to contend ; particularly 
Selinus and Syracufe, places well provided with 
Clips , magazines, cavalry, archers, heavy-armed 
, troops , and every objed and refource mod ufefut 
in defenfive war. An armament Amply naval 
would not be fufficient to cope with fuch a ftrength. 
Five thoufand pikemen , with a proportional num- 
ber of archers and cavalry, could not render the 
invafion fuccefs ful. After arriving in Sicily , the 
towns muff be befieged or (formed ; workmen, 
with all forts of machines and implements, mull 
be colleded for thofe purpofes, and tranfported to 
. an ifland from which, in the four winter-months, 
a meflenger could fcarcely return to Athens. This 
neceflary train , which would greatly encumber the 
fleet and army, muff be fubfiffed in a hoffile coun- 
try. Befides an hundred gallies, a great number 
of tenders and viduallers would be required for 

the 
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the expedition. To colledl fuch an immenfe mafs c 
of war , demanded , doubtlefs , aftonilhing ardor 
and perfeverance ; but if the Athenians intended to 

• employ a fmaller force, he mufl, in juftice to his 
country andhimfelf, decline accepting the com- 
mand , fince nothing lefs than what he had deferibed 
could promife a hope of victory , or prevent the 
certainty of defeat 

The laft attempt of Nicias to difTuade his coun- 
trymen from this fatal enterprife, by magnifying 
the difficulty of its execution , produced an oppo- 
fite effedt. The obftacles , which were unable to 
conquer , only animated the courage of the alfem- 
bly ; and it was determined , that the generals (hould 
be inverted with full authority to raife fuch fums of 

* money, and to levy fuch a body of troops , as 
might enfure fuccefs to their arms. The domeftic 
ftrength of the Athenians was unequal to the great- 
nefs of the undertaking: proper agents were dirt 
patched to demand an extraordinary contribution 
from their dependent ftates, as well as to fummon 
the reludlant affiftance of their more warlike allies. 
Thefe auxiliary fquadrons were ordered to fail to 
Corcyra, in which rendezvous the Athenians, to- 
wards the middle of fummer, were ready to join 
their confederates. 

The magnitude of the preparations increafed the 
hopes and the ardor of all ranks of men in the re- 
public. The old expedted that nothing could refill 
fuch a numerous and well-equipped armament. 
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The young eagerly feized an occafion to gratify 
their curiofity and love of knowledge in a diftant 
navigation , and to fliare the honors of fuch a glo- * 
rious enterprifc. The rich exulted in difplaying 
their magnificence ; the poor rejoiced in the imme- 
diate afiurance of pay fufficient to relieve their 
prefent wants '* , and in the profped of obtaining 
by their arms the materials of future eafe and hap-, 
pinefs. Inftead of finding any difficulty to com- 
plete the levies , the great difficulty confifted in de- 
ciding the preference of valor and merit among 
thofe who folicitcd to ferve; and the whole com- 
plement of forces, to be employed by fea and land, 
confifted of chofen men tT . . 

Amidft the general alacrity fek , or at leaf!: 
exprefled, by people of all deferiptions (for the * 
dread of incurring public cenfure made feveral.ex- 
prefs what they did not feel,) Socrates'* alone ven- 
tured openly and boldly to condemn the expedi- 
tion , and to predidl the future calamities of his 
country. But the authority of a fage was in- 
capable to check the courfe of that enthufiafm, «. 
which had not been interrupted by the anniverfary 

1 \ 

t§ The moft expert and able Teamen received a drachma C feven 
pence three farthings ) as daily pay , befides donatives from their 
refpective captains. Thucydid. et Flut. 

17 Thucydid. p. 430 — 433* 

,§ Plutarch- joins Meton the aftrologer with Socrates. But the 
ftory of Meton , who pretended madnefs , burned his houfe , a:u| 
entreated the Athenians, that, amidft his domeftic misfortunes, he 
might not be deprived of tje comfort of his only fon , is incqniiftent 
with the narrative of Thucydides , which proves , th.it inftead of 
compelling reluctance, there was occafion to repiefs foiwaidnvfc, to 
embark. 
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feftival of Adonis, an ancient and melancholy rite, c 
which inaufpicioufly returned a few days preceding 
the embarkation. During this dreary ceremony , 
the ftreets of Athens were crowded with fpe&res 
clothed in funereal robes ; the fpacious domes and 
temples refounded with lugubrious cries; while 
the Grecian matrons, marching in flow proceflion, 
tore their difhevelled hair , beat their naked bo- 
foms, and lamented in mournful drains the un- 
timely death of the lover, and beloved favorite, of 
Venus **. 

When the appointed day arrived, the whole in- 
habitants of Athens , whether citizens or ftrangers , 
alTembled early in the Piraeus , to admire the 
greateft fpedacle ever beheld in a Grecian har- 
bour. An hundred gallies were adorned with all 
the fplendor of naval pomp : the troops deftined 
to embark , vied with each other in the elegance 
of their drefs, and the brightnefs of their arms: 
the alacrity painted in every face, and the magni- 
ficence difplayed with profufion in every part of 
the equipage, reprefented a triumphal fhow, rather 
than the ftern image of war. But the folidity and 
greatnefs of the armameut proved that it was in- 
tended for ufe, not for oftentation. Amidft this 
glare of external pageantry which accompanied the 
adventurous youth , their friends and kinfraen could 
not fupprefs a few parting tears , when they confi- 
dered the length of the voyage , the dangers of the 
fea , and the uncertainty of beholding again the 
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deareft pledges of their affedtions. But thefe par- 
tial exprcffions of grief were fpeedily interrupted 
by the animating founds of the trumpet, which 
iflued at once from an hundred Ihips , and provoked 
fympathetic acclamations from the fliorc. The 
captains then offered folemn prayers to the gods, 
which were anfwered by correfponding vows from 
the fpedators : the cuftomary libatiops were poured 
Out in goblets of gold and filver; and ,, after the 
triumphant Paean hadbeen fung in full chorus, the 
■Whole fleet at once fet fail , and contended for the 
prize of naval Ikill and celerity, until they reached 
the lofty Ihores of jEgina, from whence they en- 
joyed a profperous navigation to the rendezvous 
of their confedetates at Corcyra 

AtCorcyra the commanders reviewed the ftrength 
of the armament, which confided of an hundred 
and thirty-four Ihips of war, with a proportional 
number of tranfports and tenders. The heavy- 
armed troops , exceeding five thoufand, were at- 
tended with a fufficient body of flingers and arch- 
ers. The army , abundantly provided in every 
other article, was extremely deficient in horfes, 
which amounted to no more than thirty. But , at 
a moderate computation , we may eftimate the 
whole military and naval ftrength, including flaves 
and fervants , at twenty thoufand men. 

With this powerful hoft; , had the Athenians at 
once furprifed and affailed the unprepared fecurity 
of Syracufe , the expedition , however adventurous 

*• Thucydid. 1 . vi. p, 431, ec fe j ti. Plut in NicU. Diedor. 1 . xiii. 
p. 33»- 
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and imprudent, might, perhaps, have been crowned chap. 
with fuccefs. But the timid mariners of Greece xix. 
would have trembled at the propofal of trufting 
fuch a numerous fleet on the broad expanfe of the 
Ionian fea. They determined to crofs the nar- 
roweft paflage between Italy and Sicily, after coaft- 
ing along the eaftern fhores of the former , until 
they reached the Strait of Mellina. That this de- 
fign might be executed with the greater fafety , 
they difpatched three light veflels to examine the 
difpofition of the Italian cities , and to folicit ad- 
miffion into their harbours. The greateft part of 
IYIagna Grsecia had , indeed , been peopled by Do- 
rians , naturally hoftile to Athens. But from one 
Italian city the Athenians had reafon to expedt a 
very favorable reception. The effeminate Sybaris 
had been demolilhed , as related above 41 , by the 
warlike inhabitants of Crotona , about the time 
that the Athenians , growing more powerful than 
their neighbours , began to feize every opportunity 
to extend their colonies and their dominion. Go- 
verned by fuch principles, they could not long 
overlook the happy fituation of Sybaris , near to 
which they early formed an eflablifhment that 
aflumed the name of Thurium , from a falubrious 
fountain of frelh water 44 ; and the colony was in- » 
creafed by a numerous fupply of emigrants , who, 
under Athenian leaders, failed from Greece thir- 
teen years before the Peloponnefian war 41 . 

21 Vol. ii. p. 169. 1 

31 £2voMa<rav a^s 7t% xppg; Ottitf, Diodor, 1. xii. p. 29 $. 

31 Suid» ad voc. Lyiias. 
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The armament at Corcyra, whatever jealoufy 
its power might create in other cities, was entitled 
to the gratitude of Thulium; prefuming on which, 
the commanders, without waiting the return of the 
advice boats, ordered the fleet to proceed , in three 
divifions, to the Italian coaft. But neither the ties 
of confanguinity, nor the duties acknowledged by 
colonies towards their parent ftate , could prevail 
on the fufpicious Thurians to open their gates , or 
even to furnilh a market, to their Athenian an- 
ceftors. The towns of Tarentum and Locris pro- 
hibited them the life of their harbours, and refufcd 
to fupply them with water; and they coafted the 
whole extent of the Ihore, from the promontory 
of Iapygium to that of Rhegium , before any one 
city would allow them to purchafe the commodi- 
ties for which they had immediate ufe. The ma- 
giftrates of Rhegium granted this favor, but they 
granted nothing more; notwithftanding the earnefl: 
folicitations of Alcibiades and his colleagues, who 
exhorted them, as a colony of Euboea, to aflift 
their brethren of Leontium, whofe republic the 
Athenians had determined to re-eftablilh and to 
defend 

While the armament continued at Rhegium , 
they were informed by veflels which had been pur- 
pofely difpatched from Corcyra, that the Egelheans, 
notwithftanding the boafted accounts lately given 
of their riches , poffeffed only thirty talents in their 
treafury. This difagrceable intelligence, together 


54 Thucydid. p. 443. 
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with the difappointment of afliftance' from any 
Italian city, occafioned a council of war, to con- 
sider what meafurcs ought to be purfued in the Si- 
cilian expedition. It was the opinion of Nicias, 
“ that the Egelbeans ought to be furnifhed with 
that proportion of fliips only, the charges of which 
they were able to defray; and that the Athenian 
fleet having fettled , either by arms or by per- 
fuafion, the quarrels between them and their neigh- 
bours,, fliould return to their own harbours, after 
failing along the coaft of Sicily , and difplaying to 
the inhabitants of that ifland both their inclination 
and their power to protect the weaknefs of their 
allies. ” 

Alcibiades declared , “ That it would be fhame- 
ful and ignominious to dilTolve fuch a powerful ar- 
mament, without performing fome exploit worthy 
the renown of the republic; that, by the profpedl 
of immediate and effectual fupport, the inferior 
cities might eafily be alienated from their reluctant 
confederacy with Selinus and Syracufe; after which, 
the war ought to be carried on with the utmoft vi- 
gor againft thofe republics , unlefs they re-eftab- 
lilhed the Leontines in their territory, and gave 
complete fatisfa&ion to the injured Egcffoeans. ” 

Lamachus not only approved the a&ive counfels 
of Alcibiades, but propofed a meafure ftill more 
enterprifing. “ The Athenians ought not to wafte 
time in unimportant obje&s. Inftead of ftriking 
at the extremities, they ought to aflault at once 
the heart and ftrength of the enemy. If they im- 
mediately attacked Syracufe, it would not only be 
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the firft, but the laft city, which they would have 
occafion to befiege. Nor could the attempt fail , 
if undertaken without delay, before the Syracu- 
fans had time to recoiled themfelves , and to pro- 
vide for their own defence; and while the Athe- 
nian troops, as yet undaunted by any check, en- 
joyed unbroken courage and blooming hopes. ” 
This advice, which does equal honor to the 
fpirit and good fenfe of Lamachus , was rejeded 
by the timidity of Nicias, and probably by the 
vanity of Alcibiades. The latter perceived a flat- 
tering opportunity of exhaufting all the refources 
of his eloquence and intrigue to get pofleflion of 
the dependent cities, before he illuftrated the glory 
of his arms in the fiege of Syracufe. The fleet • 
failed from Rhegium to execute his plan , which 
was adopted by his colleagues, as forming the 
middle between the extremes of their refpedive 
opinions. A confiderable detachment was fent to 
examine the preparations and the ftrength of Sy- 
racufe, and to proclaim liberty, and offer protec-, 
tion , to all the captives and ftrangers confined 
within its walls. 

With another detachment Alcibiades failed to 
Naxos, and perfuaded the inhabitants to accept the 
alliance of Athens. The remainder of the arma- 
ment proceeded to Catana, which refufed to ad- 
mit the fhips into the harbour , or the troops into 
the city. But on the arrival of Alcibiades, the 
Cataneans allowed him to addrefs the affembly, and 
propofe his demands. The artful Athenian tranf- 
ported the populace, and even the magiftrates 
< 
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themfelves, by the charms of his eloquence^ the ,c hap 

citizens flocked from every quarter , to hear a 
difcourfe which was purpofeiy protradfed for fe- * 
vcral hours; the foldiers forfook their poft$; and 
the enemy, who had prepared to avail themfelves 
of this negligence , burft through the unguarded 
gates, and became matters of the city. Thofe of 
the Cataneans who were mod attached to the in- 
tereft of Syracufe, fortunately efcaped death by 
the celerity of their flight. The reft accepted the 
proffered friendlhip of the Athenians. This fuc- 
ce£s would probably have been followed by the 
furrender of Meffene, which Alcibiades bad filled His i«r 
with diftruft and fedition. But when the plot was 
ripe for execution a ’, the man who had contrived, 
and who alone could condudt it , was difqualified 
from ferving his country. The arrival of the Sa- 
laminian galley recalled Alcibiades to Athens, that 
he might Hand trial for his life. . . 

It would be improper to fufpend the courfe of Heisur. 
an interefting narrative , by defcribing the caufes 
and circumftances of this unexpected event, if they Athent . 
were not immediately connected with the fubfe- 
quent hiftory of the Sicilian expedition, and with 
the future fortune df the Athenians, who', after 
engaging, by the advice of one man, in the mbit 


triguts la 


*< Thucydides fays , " When Alcibiades knew he should he 
banished , he betrayed his accomplices to the patty favorable to 
Syracnfe, who immediately put their adverfaries to death. ” Thucydid. 
p. 4SI. We shall Tee hereafter flill more fatal conferences of his 
refentment againil his country. But nothing can more ltrongly attett 
the turpitude of his chara.lcr. • 
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chap, romantic fchemes of conquefl which the madnefs 
xix. of ambition had ever dared to entertain, injudici- 

• oufiy arrefted the activity of that man in the exe- 
cution of fuch extraordinary defigns, as could only 

*' be accomplished by the wonderful refources of his 
The crnife fm^ular and eccentric genius. It happened, that 

o( h« re- c \ ... - 0 1 , , “ . 

•al, on the night preceding the intended navigation to 

Sicily, a[l the ftatues of Mercury, which had been 
eredted in the Athenian ftreets as the boundaries 
of different edifices and tenements , were thrown 
down, broken, and defaced. One only image of 
the god, of uncommon fize and beauty, was faved 
from the general wreck; it was afterwards called 
the flatue of Andocides , as it flood .before the 
houfe of the Athenian orator of that name. This 
daring infult was firft aferibed to the wicked ar- 
tifices of the Corinthians, who, it was fuppofed , 
might employ fuch an abominable and facrilegious 

contrivance, to deter the Athenian armament from 

* . • 

failing againft: their colony and kinfmen of Syra- 
cufe. But the enemies of Alcibiadcs availed them- 
felves of the impious levity " of his chara&ei , to 
diredf the popular ftorm againft the head of their 
detefted foe. On the evidence of flaves , he was 
‘ * V • • * ' * 

Democritus, the chief promoter of the Atomic pbilofophy, was 
younger than Anaxagoras, and elder than Socrates. His fcholars, 
Diagoras and Protagoras, propagated his wild fyftem at Athens 
towards the commencement of the Peloponnefian war. Whether 
Alcibiades embraced the barren doctrines of that miferable feet , or 
adhered to the divine phiiotophy of his matter Socrates, or r more 
probably, fluctuated between them, he ninft, in all cafes alike, have 
been obnoxious to the fuTpiclon of impiety. Comp. Strabo, 1. Jxv. 

* p. 703* Sext. Empiric, 1. lix. 11. Laert, 1. ii. in Dettiocrit. Soct at. 

et Protag. * ‘ * 
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accufed of having treated, with rude familiarity; chap. 
other adored images of the gods; and Theflalus, xix. 
the degenerate fon of the magnanimous Cimon , 
impeached him of impiety towards the goddefies > 

Ceres and Proferpine, whofe awful ceremonies he 
had polluted and profaned; afluming, though un- 
initiated, the name and robes of the high-prieft, 
calling Polytion (in whofe houfe this dreadful feene 
had been reprefented ) , the torch - bearer , Theo- 
doras the herald , and his other licentious compa- 
nions the facred brethren and holy minifters of thofe 
myfterious rites 17 . 

Such an atrocious accufation alarmed the terrors He is 
of the Athenians; one affembly was fummoned after charged 
another; and the panic became the more general, piety an j 
when it was underftood that, during the fame night smc™. 
in which the ftatues had been mutilated, a body* 
of Peloponnefian troops had marched towards the a. c. 41s. 
lfthmus of Corinth. In the confufed imagination 
of the vulgar, it was poflible to unite the incom- 
patible interefts of fuperftition and of freedom ; 
and they were perfuaded by Androcles, and other 
artful demagogues , that the profanation of the 
myfteries, the defacing of the ftatues of Mercury, , 
the movement of the Peloponnefian troops , all 
announced a confpiracy to demolilh -the eftabliftied 
form of popular government, the fafety of which 
had, ever fince the expulfion of the Pififtratidae , 
formed an object of univerfal and moft anxious 
folicitude. 

I A V 

* B 

Plutarch, in Alcibiad. 
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chap. AIcibiade.4 defended himfelf, with his ufual elo 
xix. quence and addrefs , againft; the malignity of a 
Thearti- charge, unfupported by any adequate evidence, 
accui rs' 1 ' 5 The f°^' ers and failors , whofe eagernefs already 
grafped the conqueft of Sicily, interceded for the 
deliverance of their commander, whom they re- 
garded as the foul of that glorious enterprife. A 
thoufand Argives and Mantineans, who had in- 
lifted , on this occafion, under the Athenian ban- 
ners, declared their unwillingnefs to fail, unlefs 
they were accompanied by Alcibiades, whofe va- 
lor and abilities alone had determined them to 
engage in fuch an important, but dangerous fer- 
vice. This powerful combination in his favor 
difappointed the prefent hopes, without difconcert- 
ing the future meafures, of his enemies. They 
• perceived that , r were he brought to an immediate 
• trial , it would be impoflible to obtain fentence 
againft him ; but that were his perfon and influ- 
ence removed tp a diftance from Athens, every 
thing might be hoped from the weaknefs, incon- 
ftancy , and credulity of the populace. It was 
« therefore determined by this perfidious cabal, that 
fuch orators as had hitherto difguifed, under the 
malk of friendlhip or admiration, their envy and 
hatred of Alcibiades, fliould declare in full aflem- 
bly, “that it would be inconfiftent with the cleared 
didates of prudence and propriety , to involve in 
the tedious formalities of a judicial procedure , a 
citizen who had been eleded general by the unani- 
mous fuffrage of his country , and whofe prefence 
Was eagerly demanded by the affedionate ardor 
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of his troops. The charges againft him deferved, 
doubtlefs , to be ferioufly examined ; but the pre- 
fent was not a proper time for fuch an inveftiga- 
tion, which muft blunt the courage of his followers, 
and interrupt the fervice of the republic. Let him 
fail, therefore, for Sicily, and at his return home 
he will either vindicate his innocence, or fuffer the 
punifhment of his guilt. ” Alcibiades perceived 
the poifon concealed under this afifeded lenity, and 
teftified his reludance to leave behind him fuch 
abundant materials for the malice of informers. 
But his petition for an immediate trial was rejeded 
by the aflembly. He therefore fet fail, probably 
flattering himfelf, that by the glory and fuccefc of 
his arms, he would filence the clamors, and de- 
feat the machinations, of his accufers. 

But this expedation was unfortunately difap- 
pointed. In a republican government, it is not 
more eafy to excite, than it is difficult to appeafe, 
the fermentation of public difcontents, efpecially 
if occafioned by any real or pretended diminution 
of freedom. The removal of Alcibiades gave full 
fcope to the ebullitions of popular frenzy. The 
Athenians were continually aflembled to inquire 
into the violation of the ftatues. Many refped- 
able citizens were feized on fufpicion, becaufe they 
had, on former occafions, difcovered principles 
hoftile to the wild extfavagance of democracy. 
Others were imprifoned on the evidence of Teucer, 
an obfcure ftranger, and Diopeithes, a calumnious 
demagogue. The violence of the public diforder 
opened a door to private vengeance. Every 
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e H A p. individual was defirous to fee his perfonal enemies 
xix. among the number of ftate- criminals , and his re- 
fentment was invited falfely to accufe them , by an 
injudicious decree of the aflembly, offering high 
rewards to thofe who fhould denounce the guilty, 
and even to the guilty themfelves, who fhould de- 
nounce their affociates. 

Among the perfons who had been feized on 
fufpicion , was the crafty and intriguing Timaeus, 
and the profligate and impious Andocides-, the 
fame whofe ftatue of Mercury had efcaped the ge- 
neral mutilation. The known character of thefe 
men naturally marked them out as peculiar vi&ims 
of popular fury. As they were confined in the 
fame prifon , they had an opportunity of commu- 
nicating their apprehenfions , and of contriving 
means of fafety. Timaeus perfuaded his friend 
( for the ties of common danger create between 
knaves a temporary friendfhip ) , that it would 
be weaknefs to die by a falfe accufation , when he 
might fave himfeif by a lie. Andocides turned 
informer. The prifoners whom he named were 
banifhed or put to death; the reft were fet at 
liberty. The abfent , among whom was Alci- 
biades , were recalled to ftand trial. But the)? 
did not obey the fummons fent them by the 
Salaminian galley. The wanderings and mif- 
fortunes of more obfcu're names are unknown. 
Alcibiades efcaped to Thurium , and afterwards to 
Argos ; and when he underftood that the Athe- 
nians had fet a price on his head, he finally took 
refuge in Sparta ; where his a&ive genius feized 
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the firft opportunity to advife and to promote thofe c n A r. 


fatal meafures ,, which , while they gratified his pri- 
vate refentment , occafioned the ruin of his coun- 
ty’’- 

The removal of Alcibiades foon appeared in the 
languid operations of the Athenian armament. 
The cautious timidity of Nicias , fupported by 
wealth, eloquence, and authority , gained an abfo- 
lute afcendant over the more warlike and enter- 
prifing character of Lamachus, whofc poverty ex- 
pofed him to contempt. Infiead of making a bold 
impreflion on Selinus or Syracufe , Nicias con- 
tented himfelf with taking poffelTion of the incon- 
fiderable colony of Hyccara. He ravaged , or laid 
under contribution, fome places of fmaller note, 
and obtained thirty talents from the Egelfoeans , 
which, added to the fale of the booty, furnilhed 
about thirty thoufand pounds fterling 1 *, afum that 
might be ufefully employed in the profecution of 
an expenfive war. But this advantage did not com- 
penfatc for the courage infpired into the Syracu- 
fans by delay , and for the diflionor fuftained by 
the Athenian troops, in their unfuccefsful attempts 
againfl Hybla and Himera, as well as for their de- 
jection at being confined , during the greatefi: part 


XIX. 


languid 
operations 
in Sicily. 


3 1 Plut. in* Alcibiad. et liberates, and T.yfias, in the Orations for 
and againfl the Ton of Alcibiades. Several facts and circumftances are 
differently reprefented in tbc orations of Andocidcs ; but that oratoc 
Wat a party concerned. 

»• Thirty talents from the Egellxans , amount to L s,Bts 

The fale of Haves, etc. — — — a3,H» 

. . Sum L a»,07t 
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CHAP, of the fummer, in the inadive quarters of Naxos 
and Catana. 

The impatience of the Athenians murmured 
againft thefe dilatory and ignobly proceedings* 
which appeared altogether unworthy the greatnefs 
of their armament, the generous fpirit with which 
they felt themfelves animated , and the ancient 
glory of the republic. Nicias, refilling the wary 
didates of his own fear or forefight, determined to 
gratify the inclination of his troops by the vigor 
of his winter -campaign. The conquell of Syra* 
cufe, againft which he intended tO lead them, might 
well excity the emulation of the combatants , fince 
that powerful city formed the main obftacle to 
their ambition, and the principal bulwark not only 
of Sicily, but of the Italian and African fliores. 
Ancient Syracufe, of which the ruined grandeur 
tionofthat flip forms an objed of admiration, was fituafce on 
a fpacious promontory , walked on three ftdes by 
the fea, and defended on the weft by abrupt and 
almoft inacceflible mountains. The town was built 
in a triangular form , whofe fummit may be con* 
ceived at the lofty mountains Epipole. Adjacent 
to thefe natural fortifications , the weftern or in- 
land divifion of the city was diftinguifhed by the 
name of Tycha, or Fortune, being adorned by a 
magnificent temple of that flattering divinity. The 
triangle gradually widening towards the bafe , com- 
prehended the vaft extent of Achradina* reaching 
from the northern Chore of the promonto'ry to the 
fouthern ifland Ortygia. This fmall ifland , compo- 
frng the whole of modern Syracufe, formed but the 

third 
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third and the lead extenfive divifion of the ancient; 
which was fortified by vvalli eighteen miles in cir- 
cuit, enriched by a triple harbour, and peopled by 
above two hundred thoufand warlike citizens or 
induftrious flaves 

When the Syracufans heard the firll rumors of 
the Athenian invafion , they defpifed , or affe&ed 
to defpife them , as idle lies invented to amufe 
the ignorance of the populace. The hoftile arma- 
ment had arrived at Rhegium before they could b<* 
perfuaded , by the wifdom of Hermocrates , to pro- 
vide againft a danger which their preflimption 
painted as inlaginary. But when they received 
undoubted intelligence that the enemy had reached 
the Italian coaft; when they beheld their numerous 
fleet commanding the fea of Sicily, and ready to 
make a defcent on their defencelefs ifland , they- 
were feized with a degree of juft terror and alarm 
proportional to their falfe fecurity. They con- 
demned their former incredulity and indifference, 
which had been nourilhed by the interefted adula- 
tion of the demagogue Athenagoras, who vainly 
affured them that the ftrength of Syracufe Was 
fufficient not only to defy the alfaults, but to de- 
ter the attempts, of any Grecian foe. From the 
heights of prefumption they plunged into the depths 
of defpair , and their fpirits were, with difficulty* 
teftored by the animating voice of Hermocrates *' 
who was not more prudent in profperity than in- 
trepid in danger 

*• Strabo, p. , et feqq. et Tltucydid. palfim. 1. vi. 

*' Thucydid. p. 43< , et frqq. 
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By hit exhortations they were encouraged to 
make ready their arms , to equip their fleet, to 
ftrengthen their garrifons , and to fummon the af- 
fiftance of their allies. Thefe meafures were un- 
dertaken with ardor, and carried on with unre- 
mitting activity ; and the dilatory operations of the 
enemy not only removed the recent terror and tre- 
pidation of the Syracufans , but infpired them with 
unufual firmnefs. They requefted the generals , 
whom they had appointed to the number of fifteen , 
to lead them to Catana, that they might attack the 
hoftile camp. Their cyalry harafled the Athe- 
nians by frequent incurfions , beat up their quar- 
ters, intercepted their convoys , deftroyed their ad- 
vanced ports , and even proceeded fo near to the 
main body , that they were diftindUy heard demand- 
ing, with loud infults, Whether thofe boafted lords 
of Greece had left their native country , that they 
might form a precarious fettlement at the foot o£ 
Mount ./Etna 

Provoked by thefe indignities, and excited by 
the impatient refentment of his own troops , Ni- 
cias was ftill reftrained from an open attempt againft 
Syracufe by the difficulties attending that enter- 
prife. The diftance between Catana and the Sici- 
lian capital was more than thirty miles ; but , after 
the moft profperous voyage, the Athenians could 
not expedt , without extreme danger , to make a 

'* Plutarch. The Hirer is differently exprefled in Thucydides: 
** Whether they had not come to gain a fettlement for themfelves in 
a fortifr country , rather than to replace the leontines in thtir own. ” 
Thucydid. p. v 
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defcent on the fortified coaft of a powerful and vi- c H A 
gilant enemy. If they determined to march by 3UX. 
land , they muft be harafied by the numerous ca- 
valry of Syracufe , which actually watched theic 
motions, and With whofe a&ivity , in a broken and 
intricate country , the ftrength of heavy -armed 
-troops Was exceedingly ill qualified to contend. 

To avoid both inconveniences, Nicias employed 
.a ftratagem. A citizen of Catana, whofe fubtile 
and daring genius, prepared alike to die or to de- 
ceive * Ought to have ptefervcd his name from ob- 
livion , appeared in Syracufe as a deferter from his 
native city ; the unhappy fate of which , in being 
iiibje&ed to the imperious commands , or licen- 
tious diforder of the Athenians , he lamented with 
perfidious tears , and with the plaintive accents of 
Well-dilfembled forrow. •“ He was not the only 
.man who bewailed, with filial corapaffion , themif- 
dortunes and ignominy of his country. A nume- 
rous band of Catarteaus , whofe refentment was re- 
preffed by fear , longed to take up arms , that they 
plight deliver themfelves from a difgraceful yoke, 
and repel the tyranny of the invaders. Nor .could 
the defign fail of fuccefs , if Syracufe fhould fe- 
cond their gerj^rous ardor. The Athenians , fo 
liberally endowed with courage and ambition, were 
deftitute of wifdom and of difcipline. They 
fpurned the confinement of the military life; their 
polls were forfaken , their Ihips unguarded ; they 
.difdained the duties of the camp , and indulged in 
the pleafures of the city. On an appointed day it 
Would be eafy for the Syracufans, aflifted by thp 
• H 3 
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confpirators of Catana , to attack them unpre- 
pared, to mount their undefended ramparts, to de- 
molifh their encampment, and to burn their fleet. ” 
This daring propofal well correfponded with the 
keen fentiments of revenge which ‘animated the in- 
habitants of Syracufe. The day was named, the 
plan of the enterprife was concerted , and the 
treacherous Catanean returned home to revive the 
hopes, and to confirm the refolution, of his pre- 
tended affodates. 

The fuccefs of this intrigue gave the utmofl fa- 
tisfa&ion to Nicias , whofe armament prepared to 
fail for Syracufe on the day appointed by the in- 
habitants ' of that city for aflaulting , with their 
whole force , the Athenian camp. Already had 
they marched, with this view, - to the fertile plain 
of Leontium , when, after twelve hours fail, the 
Athenian fleet arrived in the great harbour , difem- 
barked their troops , and fortified a camp without 
the weflern wall , near to a celebrated temple of 
Olympian Jupiter ; a fituation which had been 
pointed out by fome Syracufan exiles , and which 
was well adapted to every purpofe of accommo- 
dation and defence. Meanwhile the cavalry of Sy- 
racufe, having proceeded to the walls of Catana, 
bad difeovered, to their infinite regret, the depar- 
ture of the Athenians. The unwelcome intelli- 
gence was conveyed , with the utmoft expedition , to 
the infantry , who immediately marched back to 
protedl Syracufe. The rapid return of the warlike 
youth reflored the courage of the aged Syracu- 
fans. They were joined by the forces - of Gela, 
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Selinus , and Camarina; and it was determined , with- 
out lofs of time , to attack the hoflile encampment 
Only a few days elapfed before the Athenians 
gave them a fairer opportunity of revenge. The 
two armies prepared to engage , refpectively in- 
flamed by refentment and ambition; the one for r 
midable in courage and numbers , the other elated 
by fuperior difcipline and habitual vi&ory. The 
Syracufan generals drew up their troops, fixteen, 
and the Athenians only eight, deep: but the latter 
bad, in their camp, a body of referve, which was 
kept ready for adion on the firlt fignal. Nicias 
went round the ranks, exhorting his foldiers by a 
Ihort difcourfe, in which he obferved, “ that the 
flrength of their prefent preparations was better 
fitted to infpire confidence, than the mod eloquent 
fpeech with a weak army , efpecially as they con-, 
tended againft theSyracufans, a promifcuous crowd, 
whofe prefumption was founded on inexperience , 
and whofe dcfultorious ardor , however fuccefsful 
in predatory incurfions , would yield to the firft 
fhock of regular war. They fought , indeed , irt, 
defence of their city ; fo did the Athenians and 
their allies , whom nothing but military valor and 
fuccefs would reftore in fafety to their refpedive 
countries ” Having thus fpoken , he led his 
troops to the enemy, who did not decline the en, 
gagement. The light-armed archers " fkirmifhed, 

}i Thucytlid. p. 445 — 4S7» 

*+ Tbucydid. p. 458 ct 459. 

15 Thucydides mentions, befldcs the archers (tq%otxi) , theXi^&Xo 
and reel* “ the throwers of ftones and {lingers. ” P. 44V 

They were all , as he fays immediately below. 
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in tHe van : the priefts brought forth the a£cufton*ed 
facrifices: the trumpets furamoned- for a general 
charge. 

The attack was begun with fury, and continued, 
With perfeverance for feveral hours. Both frdes 
were animated by every principle that can infpire 
tfnd urge the utmoft vigor of exertion, and vie* 
forv was ftill doubtful , when a tempeft fuddenly 
arofe , accompanied with utiufuai peals of thunder. 
*1 his event, which little affedted the Athenians* 
confounded the unexperienced credulity of the ene- 
fny, who were broken and put to flight. Nicia# 
feftrained the eagernefs of his men in the purfuit, 
left they fliould be expofed to danger from a body 
of twelve hundred Syracufan cavalry , who had not 
engaged rn the battle, but who impatiently Watched 
an opportunity to affault the difbrdered phalanx. 
The Syracufans efcaped to their city, and the Athe- 
nians returned to their camp. In fuch an obftinate 
conflict the vanquifhed loft two hundred and fixty, 
the vidors only fifty men ; numbers that might oc- 
cafion much furprife, if we refle&ed not that, to 
oppofe the offenfive weapons ufed by antiquity, the 
•warriors of Greece (in every circumftance fo un- 
like the miferable and naked pcafants of modern 
Europe, whofe lives are facrificed without defence, 
as without remorfe, to the ambition of men whom 
the Greeks would have ftyled tyrants) being armed 
with the helmet and cuirafs , the ample buckler , the 
firm corfclet, and the manly greaves, they often 
difplayed their (kill, their courage, and their love 
of liberty, at a very (mall expenfe of human blood. 
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The voyage, the encampment, and the battle, 
employed the dangerous adlivity, and gratified the 
impetuous ardor of the Athenians, but did not 
facilitate the conqueft of Syracufe. Without more 
powerful preparations, Nicias defpaired of taking 
the place, either by aflault, or by a regular fiege. 
Soon after his vidtory he returned with the whole 
armament to Naxos and Catana; a meafure which 
fufficiently proves that the late enterprife had been 
undertaken, not in confequence of any permanent 
fyftem of operations formed by the general , but 
in compliance with the ungovernable '* temper of 
his troops, whofe ideas of military fubordination 
were confined to the field of battle. 


•* Without attending to this circnmftance , the conduct of Grecian 
generals mult, on many occalions. appear altogether unaccountable. 
The fame obTervation applies to modern hiftory preceding the peace 
of blunder. The famous war of thitty years, which ended in that 
peace, laid the foundation for the exact military fubordination which 
diftinguishes the prclent century. See Fere Bougeant, Hittoire tie la 
pugirc de 30 Ans. 
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CHAP. XX. 


f reparations for the enfuing Campaign. — The Atbe* 
nians begin the Siege with Vigor. — Dijlrefs ami 
Sedition in Syracuse. — Arrival of Gylippus — who 
defeat t the Athenians. — Tranfailions in Greece. — 
A fecond Armament arrives at Syracufe — Its JirJi 
Operations fuccefsful. — The Athenians defeated. — 
Prepare to raife the Siege. — Naval Engagement 
in the Great Harbour. • — Defpondency of the Athe- 
nians. — Stratagem of Hermocrates. — The Atheni- 
ans raife their camp. — Melancholy Firmnefs of 
Hicias. — Demoflhenes capitulates. — Nicias fur- 
renders Cruel Treatment of the Athenian Cap- 

tives. — Singular Exception. 


NlCIAS bad reafon to exped that his vidory 
over the Syracufans would procure him rc- 
fped and afliflance from the inferior Rates of Si- 
cily. His emiffaries were diffufed over that ifland 
and the neighbouring coafl of Italy. IYlefTcngers 
were fent to Tufcany, where Pifa and other cities 
had been founded by Greek colonies \ An 
embaffy was difpatched to Carthage, the rival 
and enemy of Syracufe. Nicias gave orders to 
colled materials for circumvallation , iron, bricks, 
and all neceflary (lores. He demanded horfes 


1 Strabo , p. 243 , et p. 2B3 , at feqq. 
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from the Egeftaeans ; and required from Athens 
reinforcements and a large pecuniary fupply; and 
negle&ed nothing that might enable him to open 
the enfuing campaign with vigor and effedt\ 

While the Athenians thus prepared for the at- 
tack of Syracufe , the citizens of that capital dif- 
played equal a&ivity in providing for their own 
defence, By the advice of Hermocrates, they ap- 
pointed himfclf, Heraclides , and Sicanus ; three, 
infteadof fifteen generals. The commanders newly 
defied , both in civil and military affairs , were in- 
vefled with unlimited power, which was ufefully 
employed to purchafe or prepare arms, daily to 
exercife the troops, and to ftrengthen and extend 
the fortifications of Syracufe. They likewife dif- 
patched ambaffadors to the numerous cities and 
republics with which they had been connected in 
peace, or allied in war, to folicit the continuance 
of their friendfhip, and to counterad the danger- 
ous defigns of the Athenians. 

The importance of the city Camerina, fituate on 
the fouthern coaft of Sicily, demanded the prefence 
of Hermocrates himfelf. The Camerineans had 
given a very feeble and reludlant afiiftance to their 
allies of Syracufe; and the orator Euphemus em- 
ployed all the refources of his genius to unite 

1 It is remarkable that though Hicias , after the removal of 
Alcibiades , enjoyed the principal, or rather foie, command of the 
army, he acted quite contrary to the opinion which he had declared 
at the commencement of the expedition. The plan which he purfued 
was that of Alcibiades , not his own : the views of the banished 
general ftill actuated the army; but the ardent fpirit was withdrawn , 
that could alone enfure their fuccefe. 
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e h a p. them to the Athenian confederacy. An affembly 
xx. being fummoned, Hermocrates informed them, 
Artu- “That a defire to prevent the deception of the 
nentt of Camerineans, not the dread of the Athenian power, 
cufank. had occafioned his prefent journey. That reftlefs 
and ambitious nation , which had fo often kindled 
the flames of war on the continent of Greece , had 
lately failed to Sicily , under pretence of re-eftabli fil- 
ing the affairs of the Leontines and Egeftteans, but 
from a motive more felfifh , which it was eafy to 
conje&ure , and impoffible to miftake. Their real 
and only defign was to fow diffenfion and difagree- 
ment among the Sicilian ftates, which, fighting 
fingly , might be fuccefllvely fubdued. How could 
effrontery affirm, or fimplicity believe, that the Athe- 
nians fhould undertake a voyage to vindicate the 
freedom of Egefla ; they who oppreffed, with alf 
the rigors of flavery, the unhappy iflanders of 
Euboea, by whom Egefta had been built, and frorq 
whom its inhabitants were defcended! Under pre- 
tence of delivering from the tyranny of the great king, 
the Greeks of Afia , of the Hellefpont, of Thrace, 
and of the jEgean , they had conquered and en- 
flaved thofe various countries. They a&ually em- 
ployed the fame perfidious contrivance againft the 
fafety of the Sicilians; but he trufted that their 
prefent undertaking, though carried on with equal 
artifice, would be attended with very different fuc- 
cefs; and that they would learn , by experience , to 
diflinguifh between the effeminate Ionians and 
Hellefpontines, whofe minds had been enfeebled 
$nd debafed by the JPerfian yoke, and the 
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maghanirodusDbrians of Sicily, the genuine offspring chap. 
of Peloponnefus^ the iouree of valor and of at*, 
liberty \ ” 

Euphemus ,- 4 }\e Athenian, repelled, with force of the 
and fpirit, thefe reproachful acCnfations. “The * ,h * n, * ,1,> 
colonies of Athens were kept in a dependence, 
rot lefs advantageous to themfelves than honor- 
able to the parent ftate. The general intereft of 
Greece required that the fame republic which at 
firft had fo bravely eftablifhed, fliould ftill continue 
to maintain, the national independence. They 
who yield protection, muft aflume authority; but 
this authority the Athenians had exerted in a man* 
ner eflential to their own and to the public fafety. 

If they had fubjeded the neighbouring coafts and 
iflands, their intereft might juftify that odious but 
neceflary meafure ; and the fame didates of found 
policy which induced them to conquer and to en- 
flave the Hellefpontine and Afiatic Greeks, would 
engage them to emancipate and to deliver the op- 
prefled Sicilians. To this office they were invited 
by the Leontines and Egeftaeans; to this duty they 
were prompted by the ties of friendfhip and con- 
fanguinity; to this enterprife they were determined 
by the ftrongeft of all motives, a well-grounded 
fear left the inhabitants of Sicily (whofe numbers 
and diftance rendered it impoffible for Athens to 
fubdue , far lefs to retain them in fubjedion ) fliould 
fall a prey to the watchful encroachments of Syra- 
cufe, and thus become an acceffion to the Pelopon* 
ueflan confederacy.” The Camerineans dreaded 

1 Thncydid. I. Yt. r* 4«3 . et feqq. , 
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the diftant ambition of Athens, but dreaded ftill 
more the neighbouring hoftility of Syracufe. Their 
fears di&ated a reply in friendly and refpedful 
terms; but they craved leave to^referve a neu- 
trality between the contending powers, hoping, by 
this expedient, to irritate the refentment of neither, 
yet to defeat the defigns of both. 

Meanwhile the expected reinforcements arrived 
from Athens. In addition to his original force, 
Nicias had likewifc collected a body of fix hundred 
cavalry, and the fum of four hundred talents; and, 
in the eighteenth fummer of the war, the a&ivity 
of the troops and workmen had completed all ne- 
ceflary preparations for undertaking the fiege of 
Syracufe. The Athenian armament enjoyed a pro- 
fperous voyage to the northern harbour of Trogile, 
and the troops were no fooner difembarked than 
they feized an opportunity of fignalizing their va- 
lor againft a body of feven hundred men, who 
marched to reinforce the garrifon of Labdalus; an 
important fortrefs, fituate on the higheft of the 
mountains which overlook and command the city. 
Three hundred Syracufans were killed in the pur- 
fuit; the reft took refuge behind their walls; and 
the caftle of Labdalus was taken , and ftrongly 
guarded by the vigors. The plan which Nicias 
adopted for conquering the city , was to draw a wall 
on cither fide from the neighbourhood of Labda- 
lus, towards the port of Trogile on the north, and 
towards the gulph , extending two leagues in cir- 
cumference, and juftly called the Great Harbour, 
on the fouth. When thefe circumvallations had 
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lurrounded the place by land , he expe&ed , by his 
numerous fleet, to block up the wide extent of the 
Syracufan harbours. The whole ftrength of the 
Athenian armament was employed in the former 
operations ; and , as all neceflary materials had been 
provided with due attention , the works rofe with a 
rapidity which furprifed and terrified the befieged. 
Their former, as well as their recent defeat, de- 
terred them from oppofing the enemy in a general 
engagement; but the advice of Hermocrates per- 
fuaded them to raife walls , which might traverfe 
and interrupt thofe of the Athenians \ The im- 
minent danger urged the adivity of the workmen; 
the hoftile bulwarks approached each other; fre- 
quent fkirmifhes took place , in one of which the 
brave Lamachus unfortunately fell a vidim to his 
ralh valor 5 ; but the Athenian troops maintained 
their ufital fuperiority. 

Encouraged by fuccefs , Nicias pufhed the ene- 
my with vigor. The Syracufans loft hopes of 
defending their new works , or of preventing the 
complete circumvallation of their city; and this 
defpair was increafed by the abundant fupplies 
which arrived from all quarters to the befiegers, 
while the intereft of Syracufe feemed to be univer- 
fally abandoned by the indifference or cowardice of 
her allies. In the turbulent democracies of Greece, 
the moment of public danger commonly gave the 
fignal for domcftic fedition. The populace cla- 
mored, with their ufual licentioufnefs, againft the 
incapacity of perfidy of their leaders, to whom 

* Thucydid. 1. vi.y; 482, et ffijq. * Plutarch, in JJicia. 
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. alone they afcribed their misfortunes. New ge- 
nerals were named in the room of Hermocrates 
and his colleagues j and this injudicious alteration 
increafed the calamities of Syracufe , which at length 
prepared to capitulate '. 

While the affembly deliberated concerning the 
execution of a meafure , which , however djfgrace- 
, ful, was declared to be neceffary, a Corinthian 
galley, commanded by Gongylus, entered the cen- 
tral harbour of Ortygia , which being ftrongly for- 
tified, and penetrating into the heart of the city, 
ferved as the principal and mod fecure ftation for 
the Syracufan fleet. The news immediately reached 
the affembly, and all ranks of men eagerly crowd- 
ed around Gongylus the Corinthian , that they 
might learn the defign of his voyage, and the in- 
tentions of their Peloponnefian allies. Gongylus 
announced a fpeedy and effedual relief to the be- 
fieged city 7 . He acquainted die Syracufans , that 
the embaffy, fent the preceding year, to crave the 
afliftance of Peloponnefus , had been crowned with 
Juccefs. His own countrymen had warmly embraced 
the caufe of their kinfmen, and mo ft refpedablc 
colony. They had fitted out a confiderable fleet, 
the arrival of which might be expeded every hour. 
The Lacedxmonians alfo had fent a fmall fqua- 
dron, and the whole armament was conduded by 
the Spartan Gylippus, an officer of tried valor 
and ability. 

While the defponding citizens of Syracufe liftened 
to this intelligence with pleafing .aftonilhment, 

4 Thucydid* p. 4&7* 7 Id. j». 490 , 
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a meflenger arrived by land from Gylippus 
himfelf. That experienced commander, inftead of 
purfuing a dired courfe to Sicily, which might 
have been intercepted by the Athenian fleet , had 
landed with four gallies on the weftern coafl; of 
the ifland. The name of a Spartan general de- 
termined the Wavering irrefolution of the Sicilians. 
The troops of Himera , Selinus, andGela, flocked 
to his ftandard ; and he approached Syracufe on 
the fide of Epipole, where the line of contravalla- 
tion was ftill unfinifhed , with a- .body of feveral 
thoufand men. 

The moll courageous of the citizens fallied forth 
to meet this generous and powerful protedor. 
The jundion was happily effeded; the ardor of 
the troops kindled into enthufiafm ; and they dif- 
tinguifhed that memorable day by furprifing feve- 
ral important Athenian ports. This firft fuccefs 
re-animated the adivity of the foldiers and work- 
men. The traverfe wall was extended with the 
utmoft diligence, and a vigorous fally deprived 
the enemy of the ftrong caflle of Labdalus. Nicias 
perceiving that the intereft of the Athenians ip 
Sicily would be continually weakened by delay, 
wilhed to bring the fortune of the war to the decj. 
{ion of a battle. Nor did Gylippus decline the 
engagement. The firft adion was unfavorable 
to the Syracu fans, who had been imprudently port- 
ed in the defiles between their own and the enemy’.* 
walls, which rendered of no avail their fuperiority 
in cavalry and archers. The magnanimity of Gy* 
lippus acknowledged tjris exxpr, for which he 
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completely atoned by bis judicious conduCt in tbe 
fucceeding engagements. His forces were drawn 
up in a more fpacious ground. The pikemen 
received the fliock of the enemy’s front. The 
horfes and light-armed troops alfailed and haraflcd 
their undefended flanks. The Athenians were 
thrown into diforder , repulfed , and purfued to their 
camp with confiderable lofs, and with irreparable 
difgrace. 

The important confequences of this vidlory ap- 
peared in the fitbfequent events of the flege. The 
Syracufans foon extended their works beyond the 
line of circumvallation, fo that it was impoflible 
to block up their city, without forcing their ram- 
parts. The befiegers , while they maintained the 
fuperiority of their arms , had been abundantly fup- 
plied with neceflaries from the neighbouring terri- 
tory ; but every place was alike hoftile to them 
after their defeat. The foldiers who went out in 
quell of wood and water , were unexpectedly at- 
taked and cut off by the enemy’s cavalry, or by 
the reinforcements which arrived from every quar- 
ter to the afliftance of Syracufe; and they were 
at length reduced to depend, for every necefl’ary 
fupply, on the precarious bounty of the Italian 
fhore. 

Nicias , whofe fenfibility deeply felt the public 
diftrefs , wrote a moll defponding letter to the Athe- 
nians. He honeftly deferibed , and lamented , the 
misfortunes and diforders of his army. The flaves 
deferted in great numbers; the mercenary troops, 
\yho fought only for pay and fubfiflence , preferred 

the 
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the more fecure and lucrative fervice of Syracufe ; 
even the Athenian citizens, difgufted with the un- 
expected length and intolerable hardlhips of the 
war, abandoned the care of the gallies, to unexpe- 
rienced hands ; an abufe too eafily permitted by 
the captains, wbofe wcaknefs and partiality had 
corrupted the difcipline, and ruined thciffrength, 
of the fleet. IS icias frankly acknowledged his in- 
ability to check the diforder; obferving., that he 
wrote to thofe who knew the difficulty of govern- 
ing the licentious fpirit of their domeflic troops. 
He therefore exhorted the affembly, either to call 
them home without delay , or to fend immediately 
a fecond armament, not lefs powerful .than the 
firffc. , . .. 

Gylippus and Hermocrates (for the latter had 
again allumed the authority due to his abilities.) 
were acquainted with the adtial diftrefs , as well 
as the future hopes of the befiegers, who might 
derive , in confequence of Nicias’s letter* more 
effedual fuccours from Attica than the befieged 
city could exped from Peloponnefus. They were 
prompted by intereft, therefore, as well as by in- 
clination , to prefs the enemy on every fide , and at 
once to aflail them by fea and land. Befides the 
bad condition of the Athenian fleet, the'abfence of 
a confiderable number of gallies employed in con- 
duding the convoys of provifions, encouraged this 
refolution. The Corinthian fquadron of twelve 
fail, long expeded with anxiety, had efcaped the 
dangers of a winter’s voyage; and at the com- 
mencement of the enfuing fpring , the. harbours of 
Vol. III. I 
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Syracufe were crowded with the whole naval 
ftrength of Sicily. Hermocrates perfuaded his 
countrymen, “That the advantages of Ikill and 
experience, which he honeftly aferibed to the Athe- 
nians, could not compenfatc their terror and con- 
fufion at being fuddenly attacked by a fuperior 
force , on an element which they affc&ed to com- 
mand. Athens had alTumed this boafted empire 
of the fea in repelling the invafion of Perfia. Sy- 
racufe had a fimilar, yet ftronger motive ; and as 
{he pofleffed greater power, was entitled to expedt 
more diftinguilhed fuccefs.” 

The principal fquadrons of Syracufe lay in the 
harbour of Ortygia , feparated , by an ifland of the 
fame name, from the ftation of the Athenian fleet. 
While Hermocrates failed forth with eighty gal- 
lies, to venture a haval engagement, Gylippus at- 
tacked the hoftile fortifications at Plemmyrium , a 
promontory oppofite to Ortygia , which confined 
the entrance of the Great Harbour. The defeat 
of the Syracufans at fea, whereby they loft fourteen 
veflels , was balanced by their vidtory at land , in 
which they took three fortreffes, containing a large 
quantity of military and naval ftores, and a con- 
fiderable fum of money. In fome fubfequent ac- 
tions , which fcarcely deferve the name of battles, 
their fleet was ftill unfuccefsful ; but as they engaged 
with great caution , and found every where a fedure 
retreat on a friendly fhore, their lofs was extremely 
inconfiderahle. The want of fuccefs, in their firft 
attempt, did not abate their refolution to gain the 
command at fea. The hopes of defending their 
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*ountry (harpened their invention , and animated 
their activity. They could not, indeed, contend 
■with the Athenians in the rapidity of naval evolu- 
tion , or in the fkill of feamanfihip ; but in the def- 
tined fcene of adion^ there was little opportunity 
for difplaying thofe advantages 5 and by ftrengthen-. 
ing, with unremitting labor, the prows of their 
Ships,. they compenfated, by fuperior weight, the 
defed of velocity. They provided alfo a great 
number of fmall velTcls , which might approach ft* 
near the hoftile fleet, that the light- armed troops 
With which they were filled could aim their darts 
agairift the Athenian mariners. 

By unexampled afiiduity in completing thefe 
preparations, the Syracufans at length prevailed in 
a general engagement, which was fought in the 
Great Harbour. Seven Athenian (hips were funk, 
many more were difabled , and Nicias faved the 
temains of his lhattered and difhonored arma- 
ment, by retiring behind a line of merchantmen 
and transports , from the marts of which had been 
fufpertded huge mafles of lead , named dolphins 
from their form, fufficient to crufli , by their falling, 
weight, the ftouteft gallies of antiquity. This un-, 
expeded obftacle arrefted the progrefs of the vic- 
tors i but the advantages already obtained elevated, 
them with the higheft hopes, and reduced the ene- 
my to defpair. . . . • ; 

The Athenian misfortunes in Sicily were attend- 
ed by misfortunes at home, ftill more dreadful. In 
the eighteenth year of tl^war, Alcibiades accom- 
panied to Sparta the a®afladors of Corinth and 
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c'h A p. Syracufe , who had folicited and obtained affiftance 
XX. to the befieged city. On that occafion , the Athe- 
nian exile firft Acquired the confidence of the Spar- 
tan*, by condemning, in the.ftrongefl terms, the 
Irijtiflice and ambition of his ungrateful country- 
meii , “ whofe cruelty towards himfelf equalled 
their inveterate hollility to the Lacedaemonian re- 
public ; but that republic might, by following his 
advice , difarm their refentment. The town of 
Decelia Vvas fituated on the Attic frontier, at an 
equal diftance of fifteen miles from Thebes and 
Athens'. This place, which commanded an exten- 
five and fertile plain , might be furprifed and forti- 
fied by the Spartans * , who , inftead of harafling 
their foes by annual incurfions , might thus infeft 
them by a continual war. The wifdom of Sparta 
had tod long negle<5ted fuch a falutary and decifive 
ltieafure, efpecially as the exigence of a fimilar de- 
fign had often been fuggefted by the fears of the 
enemy , who trembled even at the apprehenfion of 
feeing a foreign garrifon in their territory. ” 

The Peio. ; This advice , firft propofed , and often urged , by 
ponnefiani Alcibiades , was adopted in the commencement of the 
enfuingfpring , when the warlike Agis led a powerful 
army into Attica. The defencelefs inhabitants of 
the frontier fled before his irrefiftible arms ; but in- 
ftead of purfuing them, as tifual, into the heart of 
the country, he flopped fhort at Decelia. As all 

* The Athenians , with their ufual imprudence , facilitated the 
fuccefs of Alcihiades’s intrigues. Atthe time they ought, if pofUble , 
to have Toothed , they exafperateJBhe Spartans to the utmoft, by 
frequent incurfions from Pylus , and by openly affifiing the Argives* 
Thucydid. 1. vi. fab. fine. 
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neceflary materials had been provided in great ab- 
undance, the • place, was fpeedily fortified on every 
fide , and the walls of Decelia , which might be 
dillindly feen accrofs the intermediate plain , bid 
defiance to thofe of Athens’. 

The latter city was kept in continual alarm by 
the watchful hoflility of a neighbouring garrifon. 
The open country was entirely laid wafte, and the 
ufual communication was interrupted with the va- 
luable ifiand of Euboea , from which , in feafons of 
fcarcity , or during the ravages of war , the Athe- 
nians commonly derived their fupplies of corn, 
wine , and oil , and whatever is moll neceffary to 
life. Haralfed by the fatigues of unremitting fer- 
vice , and deprived of daily bread , the flaves mur- 
mured, complained, and revolted to the enemy; 
and their defedion robbed the ftate of twenty thou- 
fand ufeful artifans. Since the latter years of Pe- 
ricles, the Athenians had not been involved in fuch 
dillrefs. But their prefent were far more grievous 
than their ; pafl fufferings. Thefe had been chiefly 
occafioned by the temporary rage of the pellilence, 
the abatement of which there was always reafon to : 
exped ; but thofe were inflided by the unextin- 
guilhable hatred of a cruel and unrelenting foe". 

The domellic calamities of the republic did not, 
however , prevent the mofl vigorous exertions 
abroad. Twenty gallies , ftationed at Naupadus 
watched the motions of the Peloponnefiam Ifleet 
deftined to the affillance of Syracufe : thirty carried 
on the war in Macedonia, to reduce the rebellion 

* Thucydid. p. foo , et fcqq. *• Id. ibid. 
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of Amphipolis; a confiderable fquadron colledled 
tribute , and levied foldiers , in the colonies of 
Afia ; another, ftill more powerful, ravaged the 
coaft of Peloponnefus. Never did any kingdom 
or republic equal the magnanimity of Athens ; ne- 
ver , in ancient or modern times, did the courage 
of any Rate entertain an ambition fo farfuperior ta 
its power, or exert efforts fo difproportionate to its 
ftrength. Amidft the difficulties and dangers which 
encompaffed them on every fide, the Athenians 
perfifted in the fiege of Syracufe , a city little infe- 
rior to their own; and, undaunted by the adlual 
devaluation of their country, unterrified by the me- 
naced alfault of their walls, they fent , without de- 
lay, fuch a reinforcement into Sicily, as afforded 
the moft promifing hopes of fuccefs in their expe- 
dition againft that illand 

The Syracufans had fcarcely time to rejoice at 
their vidtory , or Nicias to bewail his defeat, when 
a numerous and formidable armament appeared on 
the Sicilian coaft. The foremoft gallics, their prows 
adorned with gaudy ftreamers, purfued a fecure 
courfe towards the harbours of Syracufe. The 
emulation of the rowers was animated by the 
mingled founds of the trumpet and clarion ; and 
the regular decoration , the elegant fplendor , 
which diftinguilhed every part of the equipment, 
exhibited a pompous fpedlacle of naval triumph. 
Their appearance, even at a diftance, announced 
the country to which they belonged; and both the joy 

11 Thucydid. p. 5©j, et feqq. 
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of the befiegers , and the terror of the befieged , ac- 
knowledged that Athens was the only city in the 
world capable of fending to thefea fuch a beautiful 
and magnificent contribution. The Syracufans em- 
ployed not unavailing efforts to check the progrefs, 
or to hinder the approach , of the hoftile armament ; 
which , befides innumerable foreign veffels and 
tranfports , confifted of feventy-three Athenian gal- 
lies, commanded by the experienced valor of De- 
mofthenes and Eurymedon. The pikemen on 
board exceeded five thoufand ; the light-armed 
troops were nearly as numerous; and, including 
the rowers, workmen, and attendants, the whole 
ilrength may be reckoned equal to that originally 
fent with Nicias ”, which amounted to above 
twenty thoufand men. 

The misfortunes hitherto attending the opera- 
tions in Sicily had lowered the character of the ge- 
neral; and this circumftance, as well as the fupe- 
rior abilities of Demofthenes , entitled him to af- 
fume the tone of authority in their conjunct deli- 
berations. His advice, which Eurymedon highly 
approved , and in which the dilatory caution of Ni- 
cias finally acquiefccd , was clear and fimple. “ They 
ought to avail themfelves of the alarm which the 
unexpected arrival of fuch a powerful reinforce- 
ment had fpread among the enemy; and inftead o£ 
fubmitting to the tedious formalities of a fiege,~ at 
once affault the walls of Syracufe. He trufted , 
by the valor of his troops, to obtain, in one day, 

11 Comp. Thucydid. fupra citat. Diodor. I. xiii. p. 33d. Plut, in 
Xicia. 
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the Valuable reward of long and fevere labors . 
But if the gods had otherwife determined, it would 
be time to defift from an enterprife, in which de- 
lay was equal to defeat, and to employ the bravery 
of the Athenian youth in repelling the invaders of 
their country “ ” 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapus , and 
making fome ineffedual attempts againft the forti- 
fications on that fide , probably with a view to di- 
vert the attention of the enemy , Demofthenes 
chofe the firft hour of a moonlhine night, to pro- 
ceed with the flower of the army to feize the for- 
trefies in . Epipole. The march was performed 
with fuccefsful celerity; the out- ports were fur- 
prifed; the guards put to the fword ; and three fe- 
parate encampments, of the Syracufans , the Sici- 
lians, and allies , formed a feeble opposition to the 
Athenian ardor. As if their vidory had al- 
ready been complete, the affailants began to pull 
down the wooden battlements, or to urge the pur- 
fuit with a rapidity which difordered their ranks. 

Meanwhile, the vigilant adivity of Gylippus 
had artembled the whole force of Syracufe. At 
the approach of the enemy his vanguard retired. 
The Athenians were decoyed within the intricate 
windings of the walls, and their irregular fury was 
firft checked by the firmnefs of a Theban phalanx. 
A refiftance fo fudden and unexpeded might alone 
have been decifive; but other circumftances were 
adverfe to the Athenians : their ignorance of the 
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ground , the alternate obfcurity of night, and the chap. 
deceitful glare of the moon , which, (Lining in the xx. 
front of the Thebans , illumined the fplendor of 
their arms , and multiplied the terror of their num- 
bers. The foremoft ranks of the purfuers were 
repelled; and , as they retreated to the main body, 
encountered the advancing Argives and Corcyreans, 
who , finging the Pcean in their Doric dialed and 
accent, were unfortunately taken for enemies. 

Fear, and then rage, fcized the Athenians, who 
thinking therofclves encompalfed on all Tide's , de- 
termined to force their way , and committed much 
bloodflied among their allies, before the miftake 
could be difcovered. To prevent the repetition of 
this dreadful error, .their fcattered bands were ob- 
liged at every moment to demand the watch-word, 
which was at length betrayed to their adverfaries. 

The confequence of this was doubly fatal. At 
every rencounter the filent Athenians were flaugh- 
tered without mercy , while the enemy , who knew 
their watch-word, might at pleafure join, or de- 
cline, the.battle , and eafily opprefs their weaknefs , 
or elude their ftrength. The terror and confufion 
increafed ; the rout became general ; Gylippus pur- 
fued in good order with his vidorious troops. The 
vanquilhed could not defeent in a body with the 
celerity of fear, by the narrow paffages through 
\yhich they had mounted. Many abandoned their 
arms , and explored the unknown paths of the rocky 
Epipole. - Others threw themfelves from pre- 
cipices , rather than await the purfuers. Several 
thoufands were left dead or wounded on the fcenc 
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of aCtion ; and in the morning the greater part of 
the ftragglers were intercepted and cut off by the 
Syracufan cavalry l \ 

This dreadful and unexpected difa(ter fufpended 
the operations of the fiege. The Athenian gene- 
rals fpent the time in fruitlefs. deliberations con- 
cerning their future meafures , while the army lay 
encamped on the marfhy and unhealthy banks of 
the Anapus. The viciffitudes of an autumnal 
atmofphere , corrupted by the foul vapors of an 
unwholefome foil , made a fevere impreffion on the 
irritable fibres of men, exhaufted by fatigue, de- 
jefted by difgrace, and deprived of hope. A ge- 
neral ficknefs broke out in the camp. Demof- 
thenes urged this calamity as a new reafon for 
haftening their departure, while it was yet poflible 
to crofs the Ionian fea, without rifking the danger 
of a winter’s tempeft. But Nicias diffuaded the 
defign of leaving Sicily until they Ihould be war- 
ranted to take this important ftep by the pofitive 
authority of the republic. “ Thofe who were ac- 
tually the mod bent on ignominious flight , would , 
after their return, be the foremoft to accufe the 
weaknefs or the treachery of their commanders ; 
and for his own part , he would rather die honor- 
ably in the field of battle, than perilh by the un- 
juft fentence of his country. Demofthenes and 
Eurymedon knew, by fatal experience, the irafcible 
temper of an Athenian affembly; they only in- 
filled, that the armament fhould at le aft remove to 
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a more convenient ftation , from whence , after the 
troops had recovered their ufual health and fpirits, 
they might harafs the enemy by continual defcents, 
until they obtained an opportunity of fighting the 
Syracufan fleet on the open fca. 

But even this refolution was ftrenuoufly oppofed 
by Nicias , who knew by the fecret correfpondence 
■which he maintained with certain traitors in Syra- 
cufe , that the treafury of that city had been ex- 
haufted by the enormous expenfe of two thoufand 
talents already incurred in the war , and that the 
magiftrates had ftretched their credit to its utmoft 
limits, in borrowing from their allies; and who 
therefore naturally flattered himfelf, that the vi- 
gor of their refiftance would abate with the decay 
of their faculties. The colleagues of Nicias were 
confounded with the firmnefs of an .oppofition fo 
unlike the flexible timidity of his ordinary charac- 
ter, and fo inconfiftent with the fentiments which 
lie had often exprefled concerning the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. They imagined that he might rely on 
fome more important ground of confidence, which 
his caution was unwilling to explain ; they fub- 
mitted therefore to his opinion, an opinion equally 
fatal to himfelf and to them, and to the armament 
\yhich they commanded ", 

Meanwhile the prudence of Gylippus profited 
of the fame of his vi&ory, to draw a powerful re- 
inforcement from the Sicilian cities; and the tranf- 
ports , fo long expedcd from Peloponnefus , finally 


Comp. Thucydid. p. 314. ct Hut. in Nicia. 
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arrived in the harbour of Ortygia. The Pelopon- 
nefian forces had failed from Greece early in the 
fpring; and it is not explained for what reafon they 
touched on the coaft of Cyrenaica. There they 
continued for fome months, that they might de- 
fend their Grecian brethren , actually threatened by 
the barbarous aflaults of the Lybians ; and having 
conquered that dangerous enemy , they augmented 
their fleet with afewCyrenian gallies ", and fafely 
reached Syracufe, the place of their firft: deftina- 
tion. This fquadron formed the laft affiftance fent 
to either of the contending parties, and nothing 
farther was required to complete the adtors in the 
following dreadful fcene; for by the acceflion of 
the Cyrenians , Syracufe was either attacked or de- 
fended by all the various divifions of the Grecian 
name, which formed, in that age, the mod civil- 
ized portion of the inhabitants of Afia , Africa, 
and Europe. 

The arrival of fuch powerful auxiliaries to the 
befieged, and the incrcafing force of the malady, 
totally difconccrted the Athenians. Even Nicias 
agreed to fet fail. Every neceffary preparation was 
made for this purpofe, and the cover of night was 
chofien , as mod proper for concealing their own 
difgrace, and for eluding the vengeance of the 
enemy. Rut the night appointed for their depar- 
ture was diftinguilhed by an inaufpicious eclipfe of 
the moon, for fo at leaft it was judged by the fu- 
perftxtious fears of Nicias, and by the ignorance 

li Thucydid. p. 527. 
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of his diviners ” , even in the vain art which they 
profeffed. The voyage was defened ti 1 tiie royfti- 
cal number of thrice nine days. But before the 
expiration of that time it was no longer practicable ; 
for the defign was foon difcovered to the Syracti- 
fans , and this difcovery, added to the encourage- 
ment derived from the circuir.ftanees of which we 
have already taken notice , increafed their eager- 
nefs to attack the enemy by fea and land. Their 
attempts failed to deftroy , by fire-fliips , the Athe- 
nian fleet. They were more fuccefsful in employ- 
ing fuperior numbers to divide the ftrength , and to 
weaken the refiftance, of an enfeebled and dejected 
foe. During three days there was a perpetual fuc- 
ceflion of military and naval exploits. On the firft 
day fortune hung in fufpenfe ; the fecond deprived 
the Athenians of a confiderable fquadron com- 
manded by Eurymedon ; and this misfortune was 
embittered , on the third, by the lofs of eighteen 
gallies, with their crews ". 

The Syracufans celebrated their victory with tri- 
umphant enthufiafm; while their orators “ex- 
tolled and magnified the glory of a city, which , 
by its native prowefs and Angle danger , had not 
only maintained the independence of Sicily, but 
avenged the injuries of the whole Grecian name, 
too long diflionored and afflicted by the oppreflive 
tyranny of Athens. That tyranny had been ac-' 
quired and confirmed by the ufurped fovereignty of 

17 The rules ef divination, we are told, should have taught them, 
that the obfcurity ef an eclipfe betokened a fucceCiful retreat. 
Plutarch, in Nicia. 

“ Tbucydid. p. {28 , ct feqq. 
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the Tea; but even on that element, the courage of 
Syracufe had defeated the experience of the enemy. 
Their renown Would be immortal , if they accom- 
plifhed the ufeful and meritorious work; and if, by 
intercepting the retreat, and deftroying the arma- 
ment of the Athenians, they crulhed at once the 
power, and for ever humbled the pride, of that 
afpiring people 

This defign , fuggefted by the wifdom of Her* 
mocrates , was eagerly adopted by the a&ive zeal 
of his fellow-citizens, who ftrove,with unremitting 
ardor , to throw a chain of veffels acrofs the mouth 
of the Great Harbour , about a mile in bteadth. 
The labor was complete before Nicias , totally oc* 
cupied by other objeds , attempted to interrupt it* 
After repeated defeats, and although he was fo mi* 
ferably tormented by the ftone, that he had fre- 
quently folicited his recal , that virtuous com- 
mander , whole courage rofe in adverfity , ufed the 
utmoft diligence to retrieve the affairs of his coun- 
try. The Chattered gallies were fpeedily refitted; 
and again prepared , to the number of an hundred 
and ten , to rifk the event of a battle. As they 
had fuffered greatly, on former occafions, by the 
liardnefs and maflive folidity of the Syracufan 
prows , Nicias provided them with grappling-irons, 
fitted to prevent the recoil of their opponents, and 
the repetition of the hoftile ftroke. The decks were 
crowded with armed men, and the contrivance 
to which the enemy had hitherto chiefly owed their 
fuccefs , of introducing the firmnefs and ftability of 
a military, into a naval engagement, was adopted 
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in its full extent by the Athenians. When the fleet 
was ready for fea, Nicias recalled the troops from 
the various polls and fortrefles flill occupied by their 
arms, and formed them into one camp on the 
fliore , where , on the day of battle, their ranks 
inight.be extended as widely as the vicinity of the 
Syracufan ramparts could fafely permit; that a 
fpacious retreat might be fecured to the Athenian 
fhips, if perfecuted by their ufual bad fortune; in 
which fatal alternative nothing remained, but to 
retire by land with the miferable remnant of the 
army. But Nicias' did not yet defpair,,that the 
laft efforts of his countrymen would break the 
enemy’s chain at the mouth of the Great Harbour; 
and that they would return victorious, to tranfport 
their encamped companions to the friendly ports of 
Naxos and Cat'ana. 

Elevated tfy this hope , he forgot his bodily in- 
firmities j^®d fuppreffed the anguilh of his foul. 
With a^weerful and magnanimous firmnefs, he 
removed the dejeCtion of the Athenians , exhorting 
them, before they embarked, by an affeCting and 
manly fpeech, “ to remember the viciflitudes of 
war, and the inllability of fortune ”. Though 
hitherto unfuccefsful , they had every thing to ex- 
pert from the ftrength of their aCtual preparations ; 
nor ought men , who had tried and furmounted fo 
many dangers, to yield to the weak prejudices of 
unexperienced folly , and cloud the profpect of fu- 
ture yiClory , by the gloomy remembrance of pafl; 
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defeat. They yet enjoyed an opportunity to de- 
fend their lives, their liberty, their friends, their 
country, and the mighty name of Athens; an op. 
portunity which never could return , fince the whole 
fortune of the republic was embarked in the pre- 
fent fleet ”. When Gylippus and the Syracufan 
commanders were apprized of the defigns of the 
enemy , they haftened to the defence of the bar 
which had been thrown acrofs the entrance of 
the harbour. It is uncertain for what reafon 
they had left open one narrow paflage ” , on either 
fide of which they ftationed a powerful fquadron. 
Gylippus animated the failors with fuch topics 
as the occafion naturally furniflied , and returned 
to take the'condud of the land-forces, leaving Si- 
canus, Agatharchus, and Pythen , the two firft to 
command the wings, and the laft , a citizen of Co- 
rinth , to command the centre, of the Syracufan 
fleet, which fell fhort of the Athenian by the num- 
ber of twenty gallies. But the former was admi- 
rably provided with whatever feemed molt neceflary 
for attack or for defence; even the Athenian grap- 
pling-irons had not been overlooked ; to elude the 
dangerous grafp of thefe inftruments, the prows of 
the Syracufan veffels were covered with wet and 
flippery hides 

Before the Athenians fet fail , Nicias , that no- 
thing might be negle&ed to obtain fuccefs, went 
round the whole armament , addreffing, in themoft 
pathetic terms, the feveral commanders by name, 

3 * Kou tgv xMTX^utfctrx tufy.-TAav. Thucydid. p. 4(T. 
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recalling to them the objedls mod dear and mod chap. 
refpe&able , which they were engaged by every tie xx. 
of honor and afifedion to defend , and conjuring 
them by their families, their friends , and their pa- 
ternal gods , to exert whatever fkill or courage 
they colledively, or as individuals, poflefled , on 
this ever memorable and mod important occafion. 

He then returned to the camp with an enfeebled 
body and an anxious mind , committing the laft 
hope of the republic to the adive valor of De- 
mofthenes, Eudemus, and Menander. The firft 
impreflion of the Athenians was irrefiflible ; they 
burft through the paflage of the bar, and repelled 
the fquadrons on either fide. As the entrance 
widened , the Syracufans, in their turn, rufhed into 
the harbour, which was more favorable than the 
open fea to their mode of fighting. Thither the 
foremoft of the Athenians returned, either com- 
pelled by fuperior force , or that they might affift 
their companions. The engagement became ge- 
neral in the mouth of the harbour; and in this 
narrow fpace two hundred gallies fought, during 
the greateft part of the day, with an obftinate and 
perfevering valor. It would require the exprcffive 
energy of Thucydides, and the imitative, though 
inimitable, founds and expreffions of the Grecian 
tongue, to defcribe the noife , the tumult, and the 
ardor of the contending fquadrons. The battle 
was not long confined to the fhock of adverfe 
prows , and to the difiant hoftility of darts and 
arrows. The neareft veffels grappled , and clofed 
with each other , and their decks were foon converted 

Vol. Ill, K, 
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into a field of blood. While the heavy-armed 
troops boarded the enemy’s fbips, they left 
their own expofed to a fimilar misfortune; the fleets 
were divided into maflive clufters of adhering gal- 
lies ; and the confufion of their mingled fhouts 
overpowered the voice of authority ; the Athenians 
exhorting , not to abandon an element on which 
their republic had ever acquired vidory and glory, 
for the dangerous protedion of an hoftile fhore; 
and the Syracufans encouraging each other not to 
fly from an enemy, whofe weaknefs or cowardice 
had long meditated flight **. 

The Angular and tremendous fpedacle of an en- 
gagement more fierce and obftinate than any that 
had ever been beheld in the Grecian feas , reftrain- 
ed the activity , and totally fufpended the powers, 
of the numerous and adverfe battalions which en- 
circled the coaft. The fpedators and the adors 
were equally interefled in the important feene; 
but the former, the current of whofe fenfibility 
was undiverted by any exertion of mind or body, 
felt more deeply , and exprefled more forcibly , the 
various emotions by which they were agitated *\ 
Hope, fear, the fhouts of vidory, the fhrieks of 
defpair , the anxious folicitude of doubtful fuccefs, 
animated the countenances, the voice, and the 
gefture of the Athenians, whofe whole reliance 
centered in their fleet. When at length their gal- 
lies evidently gave way on every fide, the contrail 
of alternate , and the rapid tumult of l'ucceffive 

51 Thucydid. p. 543 , et feqq. ** Id. p. 544 . 
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paffions, fubfided in a melancholy calm. This 
dreadful paufe of aftonilhment and terror was fol- 
lowed by the difordered trepidation of flight and 
fear: many efcaped to the camp: others ran, un- 
certain whither to dired their fteps ; while Nicias t 
with a fmall, but undifmayed band, remained on 
the fljore, to proted the landing of their unfortu- 
nate gallies. But the retreat of the Athenians 
could not probably have been effeded , bad it not 
been favored by the adual circumflances of the 
enemy, as well as by the peculiar prejudices of 
ancient fuperftition. In this well-fought battle , the 
vanquilhed had loft fifty , and the vidors forty veft 
fels. It was incumbent on the latter to employ 
their immediate and moft ftrenuous efforts to re-* 
cover the dead bodies of thdr friends , that they 
might be honored with the facred and indifpen* 
fable rites of funeral. The day was far fpent; the 
ftrength of the failors had been exhaufted by a long 
continuance of unremitting labor ; and both they 
and their companions on fhore were more defirous 
to return to Syracufe to enjoy the fruits of vidory, 
than to irritate the dangerous defpair of the van* 
quilhed Athenians 

It is obferved by the Roman orator ”, with no 
lefs truth than elegance, that not only the navy of 
Athens, but the glory and the empire of that republic, 
fuffered lhipwreck in the fatal harbour of Syracufe. 
The defpondent degeneracy which immediately 
followed this ever memorable engagement was 
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teftified in the negled of a duty which the Atheni- 
ans had never negleded before, and in denying a part 
of their national character, which it had hitherto 
been their greateft glory to maintain. They aban- 
doned to infult and indignity the bodies of the (lain j 
and when it was propofed to them by their com- 
manders to prepare next day for a fecond engage- 
ment , fince their veflels were ftill more numerous 
than thofe of the enemy, they, who had feldom 
avoided a fuperior, and who had never declined 
the encounter of an equal force , declared, that no 
motive could induce them to withftand the weaker 
armament of Syracufe. Their only defxre was to 
efcape by land , under cover of the night , from a 
foe whom they had not courage to oppofe , and 
from a place where every objed was offenfive to 
their fight, and mod painful to their refledion **. 

The behaviour of the Syracufans might have 
proved extremely favorable to this defign. The 
evening after the battle was the vigil ofthefeaft of 
Hercules; and the ftill agitated combatants awak- 
ened, after a fliort and feverilh repofe, to celebrate 
the memory of their favorite hero , to whofe pro- 
pitious influence they probably afcribed the merit 
of the mod fplendid trophy that ever adorned the 
fame of Syracufe. From the triumph of vidory , 
and grateful emotions of religious enthufiafm , there 
was an eafy tranfition , in the creed and in the prac- 
tice of the Greeks, to the extravagance of licenti- 
ous joy , and the exceffes of fenfual indulgence. 

Thucydirt. f 5 «<• 
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Sports, proceffions , mufic, dancing, thepleafures 
of the table, of the elegant arts, and of unguarded 
converfation , were incorporated in the texture of 
their religions worlhip. But the coincidence of a 
feftival and a vidory demanded an accumulated 
profufion of fuch objeds as footh the fenfes and 
pleafe the fancy. Amidft thefe giddy tranfports , 
the Syracufans loft all remembrance of an enemy 
whom they defpifed ; even the foldiers on guard 
joined the diflolute or frivolous amufements of their 
companions; and, during the greateft part of the 
night , Syracufe prefented a mixed fcene of fecure 
gaiety , of thoughtlefe jollity , and of mad and 
dangerous diforder **. 

The firm and vigilant mind of Hermocrates 
alone withftood , but was unable to divert , the ge- 
neral current. It was impoftible to roufe to the fa- 
tigues of war men buried in wine and pleafure, and 
intoxicated with vidory; and, as he could not in- 
tercept by force , he determined to retard by ftra- 
tagem, the intended retreat of the Athenians, 
whofe numbers and refentment would ftill render 
^them formidable to whatever part of Sicily they 
might remove their camp. A feled band of horfe- 
men, alfuming the charader of traitors, fearlefsly 
approached the hoftile ramparts , and warned the 
Athenians of the danger of departing that night, 
as many ambufcades lurked in the way, and all the 
moft important pafles were occupied by the enemy. 
The frequency of treafon gained credit to thp 

** Thucydid. p. S4«. 
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perfidious advice; and the Athenians, having 
changed their firft refolution , were perfuaded by 
Nicias to wait two days longer, that fuch meafures 
might be taken as feemed beft adapted to promote 
the fafety and celerity of their march 

The camp was railed on the third morning after 
the battle. Forty thoufand men of whom many 
were afflicted with wounds and difeafe, and all 
exhaufted by fatigue , and deje&ed by calamity, 
exhibited the appearance, not of a flying army, but 
of a great and populous community, driven from 
their ancient habitations by the cruel vengeance of 
a conqueror. They had miferably fallen from the 
lofty expectations with which they failed in triumph 
to the harbour of Syracufe. They had abandoned 
their fleet , their tranfports , the hopes of victory, 
and the glory of the Athenian name; and thefe 
collective fufferings were enhanced and exafperated 
by the painful images which ftruck the eyes and 
the fancy of each unfortunate individual. The 
mangled bodies of their companions and friends, 
deprived of the facred rites of funeral, affeCted 
them with a fentiment of religious horro^ on which, 
the weaknefs of human nature is happily unable 
to dwell. They removed their attention from this 
dreadful fight ; but they could not divert their 
compaflion from a fpeCtacle ftill more melancholy, 
the numerous crowds of fick and wounded, who 
followed them with enfeebled and unequal fteps, 
entreating, in the accent and attitude of unutterable 

Thlicydld. p. S47. 
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anguilh, to be delivered from the horrors of famine, 
or the rage of an exafperated foe. Amidft fnch 
affeding fcenes, the heart of a ftranger would have 
melted with tender fympathy ; but how much more 
muft it have afflided the Athenians, to fee their 
parents, brothers, children, and friends, involved 
in unexampled mifery ! to hear, without the pofti- 
bility of relieving, their lamentable complaints! 
and reludantly to throw the clinging vidims from 
their wearied necks and arms! Yet the care of 
perfonal fafety prevailed over every other care j 
for the foldiers, either deftitute of flaves, or dif- 
trufting their fidelity, were not only encumbered 
by their armor , but opprefled°by ' the weight of 
Iheir provifion* *\ 

• The fuperior rank of Nicias entitled him to a 
pre-eminence of toil and of woe; and he deferves 
the regard of pofterity by his character and fuffer- 
ings, and ftill more by the melancholy firmnefs of 
his condud. The load of accumulated difafters 
did not fink him into inadive defpondency. He 
moved with a rapid pace around every part of the 
army , and the ardor of his mind re - animating 
the languor of his debilitated frame, he exclaimed, 
with a loud and diftind voice, “ Athenians and 
allies ! there is yet room for hope. Many have 
efcaped from ftill greater evils ; nor ought you 
rafhly to accufe either fortune or yourfelves. As 
to me, who, in bodily ftrength, excel not the 
weakeft among you (for you fee to what a mifer- 
able condition my difeafe has reduced me), and 

! - l Thacydid. p. 548. ' 
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chap, who, in the happinefs of private life, and the 
xx. deceitful gifts of profperity, had long been diftin- 
guilhed above the rndft illuftrious of my contem- 
poraries, I am now confounded in afflidion with 
the meaneft and mod worthlefs. Yet am I uncon- 
fcious of deferving fuch a fatal reverfe of fortune. 
My condud towards men has been irreproach- 
able ; my piety towards the gods confpicuous and 
fincere. For this reafon I am ftill animated with 
confidence ; calamities , Unmerited by guilt , are 
difarmcd of their terror*. If we have incurred 
the indignation of the gods by our ambitious 
defigns againft Sicily, our offence, furely , is 
fufficiently expiated by pad fufferings , which 
now render us the objeds of compaffion. Oth<r 
nations have attacked their neighbours with lefs 
provocation , and have yet efcaped with a gentler 
punifhment ; nor will experience warrant the 
belief, that for the frailties and errors of paflion, 
providence fhould impofe penalties too heavy to 
be borne. We have the lefs reafon to adopt an 
impious prejudice , fo difhonorable to the gods, 
when we confider the means which their goodnefs 
has ftill left us to provide for our defence. Our 
numbers, our refolution, and even our misfortunes, 
ftill render us formidable. There is not any army 
in Sicily capable to intercept our courfe ; much 
lefs to expel us from the firft friendly territory in 
which we may fix our camp. If we can fecure , 
therefore, our prefent fafety, by a prudent, fpeedy, 
and courageous retreat, we may afterwards retrieve 
our loft honor, and reftore the fallen glory of Athens ; 
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fiilce the chief ornament of a ftate confifts in brave 
and virtuous men, not in empty fhips and unde- 
fended walls *\ ” 

The adions of Nicias fully correfpondcd with 
his words. He ncgleded none of the duties of a 
great general. Inftead of leading the army towards 
Naxos and Catana, in which diredion there was 
reafon to apprehend many fecret ambulhes of the 
enemy , he conduded them by the weftern route 
towards Gela and Camerina ; expeding , by this 
meafure, to find provifionsin greater plenty, as well 
as to elude the latent fnares of the Syracufans. 
That nothing might be omitted which promifed 
the hope of relief, meffengers were immediately 
difpatched to the neighbouring cities, which might 
polfibly be tempted by their natural jealoufy of the 
growing profperity of Syracufc, to favor the retreat 
of the vanquilhed. The troops were then divided 
into two fquares, as the mod fecure and capacious 
arrangement. Nicias led the van; Demolthcnes 
conduded the rear; the baggage, and unarmed 
multitude, occupied the centre. In this order of 
march they palled the river Anapus, the ford of 
which was feebly difputed by an inconfiderable 
guard ; and having proceeded the firft day only 
five miles , they encamped in the evening on a 
rifing ground, after being much harafled during 
the latter part of their journey by the Syracufan 
cavalry and archers, who galled them at a diftance* 
intercepted the ftragglers, and avoided, by a fea- 
fonable retreat , to commit thefecurity of their own 

** ThucjUid. p. 5S0. 
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fortune with the dangerous defpair of the Athe- 
nians. Next day, having marched only twenty 
furlongs, they reached a fpacious plain, the conve- 
nience of which invited them to repofe; efpecially 
as they needed a fupply of water and provifions, 
which might be eafily obtained from the furround- 
ing country 

Before this time , the enemy were apprized of 
their line of march; and, in order to interrupt it, 
they fent a numerous detachment to fortify the 
mountain of Acraeum. This mountain , which pro- 
bably gave name to the fmall town fituate in its 
neighbourhood , interfered the diredl road to Gela 
and Caraerina. It was diftant a few miles from 
the Athenian encampment , and a fmall degree of 
art might render it impregnable, fmce it was of a 
fteep and rapid afcent, and encompafled on every 
fide by the rocky channel of a loud and foaming 
torrent. In vain the Athenians attempted, on three 
fucceflive days, to force the palfage. They were 
repelled with lofs in every new attack, which 
became more feeble than the preceding. In the 
firft and moft defperate , an accidental ftorm of 
thunder increafed the courage of the Syracufans 
and the terror of the Athenians. A fimifar event 
had , in the firft engagement after the invafion of 
Sicily, produced an oppofite effetft on the contend- 
ing nations. But the hopes and the fears of men 
change with their fortune. 

In the evening after the laft unfuccefsful contcft, 
the condition of the Athenians was peculiarly 

?0 Thucydid. p. ss*. et feqq. 
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deplorable. The numbers of the wounded had been 
increafed by the fruitlefs attempts to pafs the moun- 
tain; the enemy had continually galled and infulted 
them as they retreated to their camp ; the adjacent 
territory could no longer fupply them with the ne- 
ceflaries of life ; and they muft be compelled, after 
all their hardlhips and fatigues, to make a long 
circuit by the fea-fhore, if they expedted to reach, 
in fafety, the places of their refpedlive deftination. 
Even thisjplfolution (for there was no alternative), 
however dreadful to men in their comfortlefs and 
exhaufted ftate, was recommended byNicias, who, 
to conceal his defign from the enemy, caufed innu- 
merable fires to be lighted in every part of the 
camp The troops then marched out under 
cover of the night, and in the fame order which 
they had hitherto obferved. But they had not 
proceeded far in this no&urnal expedition, when 
the obfcurity of the Ikies, the deceitful tracks of 
an unknown and hoftile country , filled the moll 
timid or unfortunate with imaginary terrors. Their 
panic, as is ufual in great bodies of men, was fpeedily 
communicated to thofe around them ; and Demof- 
thenes, with above one half of his divifion, fatally 
miftook the road, and quitted, never more to rejoin, 
the reft of the army. 

The fcouts of Gylippus and the Syracufans 
immediately brought intelligence of this important 
event, which furniflied an opportunity to attack 
the divided ftrength of the Athenians. His fuperior 
knowledge of the country enabled Gylippus, by 

Tbucydid. p. 552 , et feqq. 
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the celerity of his march, to intercept the fmaller 
divifion, and to fnrround them on every fide, in the 
difficult and intricate defiles which led to the ford 
of the river fcrinios. There he aflaulted them with 
impunity, during a whole day, with darts, arrows, 
and javelins. When the meafure of their fuffer. 
ings was complete , he proclaimed towards the 
evening, by the found of the trumpet, and with 
the loud voice of the herald, freedom, forgivenefs, 
and prote&ion to all who Ihould defe^and aban- 
don the bad fortune of their leaders ; an offer 
which was accepted by the troops of feveral Afia- 
tic iflands, and other dependent and tributary 
countries. At length he entered into treaty with 
Demofthenes himfelf, whofe foldiers laid down 
their arms, and delivered their money (which filled 
the capacious hollow of four broad bucklers) , on 
condition that they Ihould not fuffer death, impri- 
fonment, or famine Notwithftanding the number 
of the deferters and of the flain , the remainder 
ftill amounted to fix thoufand, who were fent to 
Syracufewith their captive general, under a power- 
ful and vigilant efcort , while the activity of Gy- 
lippus followed the flying battalions of the enemy, 
which had been conducted by Nicias to the dif- 
tance of twenty miles, towards the fatal banks of 
the river Aflinaros. 

The Syracufans overtook the rear before the 
van could arrive at the lofty and abrupt margin of 
this rapid ftream; and an herald was fent to Niciasi, 
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exhorting him to imitate the example of his col- 
league, and to furrender, without farther bloodlhed, 
to the irrefiftible valor of his vidorious purfuers. 
Nicias difbelieved , or affcded to dilbelieve , the 
report; but when a confidential meffengers, whom 
he was allowed to difpatch for information, brought 
certain intelligence of the furrender and difgrace 
of Demofthenes, he alfo condefcended to propofe 
terms, in the name of the Athenians, engaging, 
on the immediate ceflation of hoftilities , to reim- 
burfe the magiftrates of Syracufe for the expenfe 
of the war, and to deliver Athenian hoftages (a 
citizen for a talent) until the debt fbould be liqui- 
dated 

Thefe terms were rejeded by the Syracufans with 
difdain ; and Gylippus having occupied the moft 
advantageous polls on every fide, attacked the army 
of Nicias with the fame mode of warfare which 
had, two days before, proved fo deftrudive to their 
unfortunate companions. During the whole day they 
bore, with extraordinary patience, the hoflile aflault. 
Rill expeding. under cover of the night, to efcape 
the cruel vigilance of the enemy. But that hope 
was vain: Gylippus perceived their departure; and 
although three hundred men of determined courage 
gallantly broke through the guards , and effeded 
their efcape , the reft were no fooner difeovered 
than they returned to their former ftation, and laid 
down their arms in filent defpair. Yet the return 
of the morning brought back their courage. They 
again took up their arms, and marched towards 
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CHAP, the river, miferably galled and afflided by the hof- 
xx. tile archers and cavalry. Their diftrels was moll 
lamentable and incurable : yet hope did not totally 
forfake them ; for like men in the oppreflion and 
languor of a confuming difeafe , they ftill enter- 
tained a confuted idea , that their fufferings would 
end , could they but reach the oppofite banks of 
the neighbouring river ...» 

Horrid The defire of affuaging their thirft encouraged 

feme on this daring defign. They ruflied with frantic dif- 
of'the "/vr orc ^ er * nto c * ie rapidity of the ftream ; the purfuing 
finaros. Syracufans , who had occupied the rocky banks, 
deftroying them with innumerable volleys of milfile 
N weapons. In the Affinaros they had a new enemy 
to contend with. The depth and force of the 
waters triumphed over their Tingle , and fliook 
their implicated ftrength. Many were borne down 
the ftream^ At length the weight of their num- 
bers refilled the violence of the torrent ; but a new 
form of danger and of horror prefented itfelf to 
the eyes of Nicias. His foldiers turned their fury 
againft each other , difputing, with the point of the » 
fword, the unwholefome draughts of the agitated 
and turbid current. This fpedacle melted the 
firmnefs of his manly foul. He furrendered to 
Gylippus , and alked quarter for the miferable 
remnant of his troops, who had not perilhed in 
the Affmaros, or been deftroyed by the Syracufau 
archers and cavalry ”. Before the commands of 
the Lacedaemonian general could pervade the army, 
many of the foldiers had, according to the barbarous 

•' Thucydid. p. 554. 11 Ibid. p. 
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pradice of the age , feized their prifoners and 
flaves ; fo that the Athenian captives were after- 
wards diftributed among feveral communities of 
Sicily , which had f^it alfiftance to Syracufe. The 
reft, upon laying down their arms, were entitled to 
the pity and protection of Gylippus ; who, after 
fending proper detachments to intercept and col- 
led the flragglers , returned in triumph to the city 
with the ineftimable trophies of his valor and 
condud. 

Nicias had little to exped from the humanity of 
a proud and vidorious Spartan ; but Demofthenes 
might naturally flatter himfelf with the hope of 
jt/Jlice. He urged with energy, but urged in vain, 
the obfervance of the capitulation which had been 
ratified with due forms, on the faith of which he 
had furrCndered himfelf and the troops intruded to 
his command. The public prifoners , conduded 
fucccflively to Syracufe, and exceeding together the 
number of feven thoufand , were treated with the 
fame inhuman cruelty. They were univerfally 
condemned to labor in the mines and quarries 
of Sicily '* : their whole fuftenance was bread and 
water : they fuffered alternately the ardors of a 
fcorching fun , and the chilling damps of autumn. 
For feventy days and nights they languifhed in this 
dreadful captivity , during which , the difeafes inci- 
dent to their manner of life were rendered infec- 
tious by the ftench of the dead bodies, which cor- 
rupted the purity of the furrounding air. At 
length an eternal reparation was made between 
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chap, thole who fhould enjoy the happier lot of being 
xx . fold as flaves into diftant lands , and thofe who 
fliould for ever be confined their terrible dun- 
geons. The Athenians, with fuch Italians and 
Sicilians as had unnaturally embraced their caufe, 
were referved for the latter doom. Their gene- 
rals, Nicias and Demofthenes , had not lived to 
behold this melancholy hour. Gylippus would have 
fpared their lives , not from any motives of hu- 
inanity and efteem , but that his joyous return to ^ 
Sparta might have been graced by their prefence. 

But the refentment of the Syracufans, the fears of 
the Corinthians ; above all , the fufpicious jealoufy 
of thofe perfidious traitors who had maintained a 
fecretcorrefpondence with Nicias, which they dread- 
ed left the accidents of his future life might difco- 
ver, loudly demanded the immediate execution of 
the * captive generals' 7 . The Athenians of thofe 
times juftly regretted the lofs of Demofthenes , a 
• gallant and enterprifing commander ; but pofterity 

will for ever lament the fate of Nicias, the moft 
pious, the moft virtuous, and the moft unfortunate 
man of- the age in which he lived. 

A Angular Amidft this dark and dreadful feene of cruelty 
exception anC | reV engc, we muff not omit to mention one fin- 
gular example ofhumanity , which broke forth like 
a meteor in the gloom of a no&urnal tempeft. The 
Syracufans, who could punifh their helplefs captives 
with fuch unrelenting feverity, had often melted 
into tears at the affe&ing ftrains of Euripides “ , an 
Athenian poet , who had learned in the Socratic 

17 Thucydid. 1. vii. ad fin. s * See above, vol. ii. P- - 7 H. 
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'fchool to adorn the leffons of philofophv with the c 
charms of fancy, and who was regarded by the tafte 
of his contemporajjjes , as he ftill is by many en* 
lightened judges , as the mod tender and pathetic, 
the moft philofophical and inftrudive, of all tra- 
gic writers. The pleafure which the Syracufans 
had derived from his inimitable poetry, made them 
long to hear it rehearfed by the flexible voices and 
harmonious pronunciation of the Athenians, fo un- 
like , and fo fuperior, to the rudenefs and afperity 
of their own Doric dialed. They defired their 
captives to repeat the plaintive fjcenes of their fa* 
vorite bard. The captives obeyed ; and affeding 
to reprefent the woes of ancient kings and heroes, 
they too faithfully exprefled their own. Their 
tafte and fenfibility endeared them to the Syracu- 
fans, who releafed their bonds, received them with 
lcindnefs into their families’*, and, after treating 
them with all the honorable diftindions of ancient 
hofpitality , reftored them to their longing and af- 
flided country , as a fmall but precious wreck of 
the moft formidable armament that had ever failed 
from a Grecian harbour. At their return to 
Athens , the grateful captives walked in folemn pro- 
ceflion to the houfe of Euripides, whom they hailed 
as their deliverer from flavery and death *\ This 
acknowledgment, infinitely more honorable than 

>* Hrci Tiitnxcv ti Si tixf&i yfx.u-u.xTx , " he it either dead or 
teaching verfes ; ” an expreflion firft introduced at this time, was 
afterwards applied proverbially , in (peaking of travellers in foreign 
countries, wliofe fate was uncertain. 

4# Plutarch, in Nicia* 

Vol. III. L 
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P- all the crowns and fplendor that ever furrounded 
the perfon, and even than all the altars and temples 
that ever adorned the memor^of a poet 4 ', mull 
have tranfported Euripides with the fecond triumph 
which the heart of man can feel. He would have 
enjoyed the firfl , if his countrymen had owed to 
his virtues the tribute which they paid to his ta- 
lents ; and if, inllead of the beauty and elegance of 
his verfes , they had been faved by his probity , his 
courage , or his patriotifm ; qualities which , hill 
more than genius and fancy , conftitute the real 
excellence and dignity of human nature. 

.* x See above , chapter VI, 
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CHAP. XXL 

.Coufequences of the Athenian Misfortunes in Sicily. 

Formidable Confederacy againji Athens. — Peculiar 
Refources of free Governments. — Naval Operations. — . 

Battle of Miletus. — Intrigues of Alcibiades. — The 
Athenian Democracy fubverted. — Tyrannical Government 
of the Four Hundred. — Rattle of Eretria. — Democracy 
re - eftablished in Athens. — Naval Snccefs of the 
Athenians. — Triumphant Return of Alcibiades. — The 
Eleifinian Myjleries — and Plynteria. 

I N the populous and extenfive kingdoms of c H a r. 
modern Europe , the revolutions of public affairs xxi. 
feldom difturb the humble Obfcurity of private Extent of 
life ; but the national tranfa&ibns of Greece involved 
the intereft of every family 4 and deeply affe&ed fortunes 
the fortune and happinefs of every individual. “ s ‘ cllT * 
Had the arms of the Athenians proved fuceefsful 
in Sicily, each citizen would have derived from 
that event an immediate acceflion of wealth, as 
well as of power, and -have felt a proportional 
increafe of honor and fecurity. But their proud 
hopes perifhed for ever in the harbour OfSyracufe. 

The fucceeding difafters (hook to the foundation 
the fabric of their empire. In one rafli enterprife 
they loft their army , their fleet , the prudence of 
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chap, their experienced generals , and the flourifhing 
xxr. vigor of their manly youth' — Irreparable difaflers ! 
which totally difabled them to refill the confederacy 
of Peloponnefus, reinforced by the refentment of 
a new and powerful enemy. While a Lacedae- 
monian army invelted theii city, they had reafon 
to dread that a Syracufan fleet fhould affault the 
Piraeus ; that Athens mull finally yield to thefe 
combined attacks, and her once profperous citizens 
deftroyed by the fword, or dragged into captivity, 
atone by their death or difgrace for the cruelties 
which they had recently inflidted on the wretched 
republics of Melos and Scion e, 

The news The dreadful alternative of vidfory and defeat, 
Athens' '° ren ders it little furprifing that the Athenians fhould 
oiymp. have rejedled intelligence , which they muff have 
At; 4 feceived with horror. The firlt meflengers of fuch 
fad news were treated with contempt: but it was 
impoflible long 1 to with - hold belief from the 
miferable fugitives , whofe fqualid and dejedted 
countenances too faithfully attefled the public cala- 

* Thucydid. 1. vii. p. yt7. Cieero goes farther. Hie primum ope* 
illius civitatis victae , comminutat , deprellseque funt: in hoc porta 
Athenienfmm nobilitatis, imperii, glori* naufragium factum exiftjmatur. 
Ciccr. in Verrem , v. 37. 

* The calamity was To great thSt the bn1de(l imagination had never 
dared to conceive its exiflence. Their minds being thus unprepared, 
the Athenians , fays Thucydides , disbelieved xoct rosy war v Tutv yfartcvrwr 
I? MTU TH £fV« Jiawi Hsuysn ; even thoft foldiers who efcaped from 
this melancholy bufinefs. The (lories of Plutarchin Nicia , of Athenzus, 
•tc. may be fafely condemned as fictions, fince they are inconfifient 
with Thucydides’s narrative. / 
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mity. Such evidence could not be refufed ; the 
arrogance of incredulity was abalhed, and the whole 
republic thrown into confternation, or feized with 
defpair. The venerable members of the Areo- 
pagus expreffed the majefly of filent forrow ; but 
the piercing cries of woe extended many a mile 
along the lofty walls which joined the Piraeus to the 
city; and the licentious populace raged with un- 
bridled fury againfl the diviners and orators, whofe 
blind predictions, and ambitious harangues , had 
promoted an expedition eternally fatal to their 
country ’. 

T he diflrefs of the Athenians was too great to 
admit the comfort of fympathy; but had they been 
capable of receiving , they had little reafon to 
exped, that melancholy confolation. The tidings 
fo affliding to them gave unfpcakable joy to their 
neighbours ; many feared , mod hated , and all 
envied a people who had long ufurped the do- 
minion of Greece. The Athenian allies , or rather 
fubjeds, fcattered over fo many coafts and iflands, 
prepared to aflert their independence ; the con- 
federates of Sparta, among whom the Syracufans 
juftly alfumed the firft rank , were unfatisfied with 
vidory, and longed for revenge : even thofe com- 
munities , which had hitherto declined the danger 
of a doubtful conteft, meanly folicited to become 
parties in a war , which they expeded muft finally 
terminate in the dcftrudion of Athens *. 

• Thucydid. 1. elii. p. 558, et feqq. 

4 Thucydid. 1. viii. p. 518, et feqq. Diodor. I. aiii- p- 341. 
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0 H AT. Should all the efforts of fuch a powerful con- 
xxi. federacy ftill prove infufficient to accomplish the 
byVh' 11 ru ^ n t ^ ie ^ evote£ ^ c ‘ t y> there was yet another 
fentment enemy behind, from whofe ftrength and animofity 
of fern*, the Athenians had every thing to fear. The long 
and peaceful reign of Artaxerxes, king of Perfia, 
expired four hundred and twenty-five years before 
the Chriftian sera. The two following years were 
remarkable for a rapid fucceffion of kings, Xerxes, 
Sogdianus, Ochus; the laft of whom affirmed the 
name of Darius , to which hiftorians have added 
the epithet of Nothus, the baftard, to diflinguifh 
this effeminate prince from his illuftrious prede- 
ceffor '. The firft years of Darius Nothus were 
employed in confirming his difputed authority, 
and in watching the dangerous intrigues of his 
numerous kinfmen who afpjred to the throne. 
When every rival was removed that could either 
difturb his quiet or offend his fufpicion , the 
monarch funk into an indolent fecurity , and his 
voluptuous court was governed by the feeble 
adminiftration of women and eunuchs *. Rut in the 
ninth year of his reign Darius was roufed from his 
lethargy by the revolt of Egypt and Lydia. The 
defc&ion of the latter threatened to tear from his 
dominion the valuable provinces of Afia Minor; 
a confequence which he determined to prevent by 
employing the bravery of Pharnabazus , and the 


1 Diodor. I. xii p. 321. Ctefias, PerGc. c. xlv. et feqij. 
* Ctf fias , c. xvij. 
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policy of the crafty Tiflaphernes, to govern re- 
lpedively the northern and fouthern diftrids of 
that rich and fertile peninfula. The abilities of 
thefe generals not only quelled the rebellion in 
Lydia, but extended the arms of their matter to- 
wards the fhores of the JEgean , as well as of the 
Hellefpont and Propontis; in dired oppofition to 
the treaty which forty years before had been ratified 
between the Athenians, then in the height of their 
profperity, and the unwarlike Artaxerxes. But 
the recent misfortunes of that ambitious people 
flattered the Perfian commanders with the hope 
of reftoring the whole Afiatic coaft to the great 
king 7 , as well as of infliding exemplary punifhment 
on the proud city, which had refilled the power, 
difmembered the empire, and tarnilhed the glory 
of Perfia. 

The terror of fuch a formidable combination 
might have reduced the Athenians to defpair; and 
our furprife that this confequence Ihould not imme- 
diately follow, will be increafed by the following 
refledion. Not to mention the immortal trophies 
of Alexander, or the extenfive ravages of Zingis 
Khan, Tamerlane, and the Tartar princes of their 
race ; the Spaniards , the Portuguefe , and other 
nations of modern Europe, have, with a handful 
of men, marched vidorious over the effeminate or 
barbarous coafts of the eaftern and weftern world. 
The hardy difcipline of Europe eafily prevailed 


? Tbucydid. I. viii. p. 5«o. et Ctefiis, Perfic. c. li. 
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chap, over the unwarlike foftnefs of India and the favage 
XXI, ignorance of America. But the rapid fuccefs of 
all thefe conquerors was owing to their military- 
knowledge ’ and experience. By the fuperiority 
of their arms and of their difeipline, the Romans 
fubdued the nations of the earth. But the Athe-, 
nians afford the only example of a people, who, 
by the virtues of the mind alone , acquired an ex- 
tenfive dominion over men equally improved with 
themfelves in the arts of war and government. 
They pofTeffed, or were believed to polfefs, fuperior 
courage and capacity to the nations around them ; 
and this opinion , which fhould feem not entirely 
, deflitutc of foundation , enabled them to maintain* 
fc y very feeble garrifons, an abfolute authority in 
the iflauds of the iEgean, as well as in the cities 
of the Afiatic coaft. Their difafters and difgrace 
in Sicily deflroyed at once the real and the ideal 
fupports of their power ; the lofs of one third of 
their citizens made it impoflible to fupply, with 
frefli recruits , the exhaufted flrength of their 
garrifons in foreign parts; the terror of their fleet 
was no more ; and their multiplied defeats, before 
the walls of Syracufe, bad converted into contempt 
that admiration in which Athens had been long 
held by Greeks and Barbarians. 

Peculiar But i n free governments there are many latent 
rerources refources which public calamities alone can bring to 

office 
govern . 

itients. # 1* that of the Tartars should be doubted, the reader may 

confult Monf. de Guignrs's Hift. des Huns , and Mr. Gibbon's 
admirable description of the manners of the paftoral nations, iv. 273* 
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light; and adverfity, which, to individuals en- 
dowed with inborn vigor of mind, is the great 
fchool of virtue and of heroifm, furnilhes alfo to 
the enthufiafm of popular affemblies the nobleft 
field for the difplay of national honor and mag- 
nanimity. Had the meafures of the Athenians 
depended on one man, or even on a few, it is 
probable that the felfifh timidity of a prince, and 
the cautious prudence of a council, would have 
funk under the weight of misfortunes, too heavy 
for the unfupported flrength of ordinary minds. 
But the firft fpark of generous ardor, which the 
love of virtue, of glory, and the republic, or 
even the meaner motives of ambition and vanity, 
excited in the affembled multitude, was diffufed 
and increafed by the natural contagion of fympa- 
thy ; the patriotic flame was communicated to 
every bread; and the focial warmth, reflected from 
fuch a variety of objects, became too intenfe to be 
refilled by the coldnefs of caution and the damps 
of defpair. 

With one mind and refolution the Athenians 
determined to brave the feverity of fortune, and to 
withftand the afiaults of the enemy. Nor did this 
noble defign evaporate in ufelefs fpectiladon : the 
wifell meafures were adopted for reducing it to 
pradlice. The great work began , as national re- 
formation ought always to begin , by regulating 
the finances, and lopping off every branch of 
fuperfluous expenfe. The clamor of turbulent 
demagogues, was filenced ; aged wifdom and 
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experience were allowed calmly to diredl the public 
councils; new levies were railed; the remainder 
of their fleet was equipped for fea ; the motions of 
the colonies and tributary dates were watched with 
an anxious folicitude, and every proper expedient 
was employed that might appeafe their animofity, 
or render it impotent \ Yet thefe meafures, 
prudent and vigorous as they were, could not, 
probably , have fufpended the fall of Athens , had 
not feveral concurring caufes facilitated their opera- 
tion. The weak, dilatory, and ineffectual pro- 
ceedings of the Spartan confederacy ; the tem- 
porizing, equivocal, and capricious condudlof the 
Perfian governors ; above all , the intrigues and 
enterprifing genius of Alcibiades , who , after in- 
volving his country in inextricable calamities , 
finally undertook its defence, and retarded, though 
he could not prevent , its deftiny. 

In the year following the unfortunate expedition 
into Sicily, the Spartans prepared a fleet of an 
hundred fail , of which twenty-five gallies were 
furnifhed by their own fea-ports ; twenty-five by 
the Thebans ; fifteen by the Corinthians ; and the 
remainder by Locris , Phocis , Megara , and the 
maritime cities on the coafl of Peloponnefus. 
This armament was deftined to encourage and fup- 
port the revolt of the Afiatic fubjedls of the Athe- 
nians. The iflands of Chios and Lefbos , as well 
as the city Erythrae on the continent, folicited the 

. *. Thucydid. 1. viii. ;. St 9 . Biodar.'t. xiii. p. 34». 
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Spartans to join them with their naval force. Their 
requeft was enforced by Tiffaphernes , who pro- 
mifed to pay the failors , and to vidlual the fliips. 
At the fame time, an ambaffador from Cyzicus, a 
populous town fituate on an ifland of the Propon- 
tis , entreated the Lacedaemonian armament to fail 
to the fafe and capacious harbours which had long 
formed the wealth and the ornament of that city, 
and to expel the Athenian garrifons, to which the 
Cyzicenes and their neighbours reludantly fub- 
mitted. The Perfian Pharnabazus feconded their 
propofal; offered the fame conditions with Tiffa- 
phernes ; and fo little harmony fubfifted between 
the lieutenants of the great king, that each urged 
his particular demand with a total unconcern about 
the important interefts of their common mailer 1 *. 
The Lacedaemonians held many confutations 
among themfelves, and with their allies; hefitated, 
deliberated , refolved , and changed their refolu- 
tion ; and at length were perfuadcd by Alcibiades 
to prefer the overture of Tiffaphernes and the 
Ionians to that of the Hellefpontines and Pharna- 
bazus. 

The delay occafioned by this deliberation was 
the principal , but not the only caufe ; which 
.hindered the allies from adling expeditioufly , at a 
time when expedition was of the utmoft import- 
ance. A variety of private views diverted them 
from the general aim of the confederacy; and the 

J * Thucydid. p. ysi et 
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CHAP, feafon was far advanced before the Corinthians , 
xxi. who had. been diftinguiflied by excels of antipathy 
oiymp. to Athens , were prepared to fail. They determin- 
ed , from pride perhaps , as well as fuperftation , 
to celebrate' 1 , before leaving their harbours, the 
Illhmian games, confecrated to Neptune, the third 
of the Grecian feftivals in point of dignity and 
fplendor. from this ceremony the Athenians, 
though enemies , were not excluded by the Co- 
rinthian magiftrates ; nor did they excludejthem- 
felves , though oppreffed by the weight of pall 
misfortunes , and totally occupied by the thoughts 
of providing againfl future evils. While their re- 
prefentatives fhared the amufemcnts of this facred 
fpedlacle, they neglected not the commilfion re- 
commanded by their country. They fecretly in- 
formed themfelves of the plan and particular cir- 
cumftances of the intended revolt, and learned the 
precife time fixed for the departure of the Corin- 
thian fleet. In confequence of this important in- 
telligence , the Athenians anticipated the defigns of 
the rebels of Chios , and carried off feven Ihips as 
pledges of their fidelity. The fquadron which re- 
turned from this ufeful enterprife, intercepted the 
Corinthians as they failed through the Saronic 
gulph ; and having attacked and conquered them, 
purfued and blocked them up in their harbours 

11 “ ITpiv ra SnefTcwun. ” The fcholiafl juftly obferves , 

the force of the ** Si* , ” " thoroughly, completely, ” /. e. until they 
had celebrated the games, the complete number of days, appointed 
by antiquity. Vid. JE. Port, ad loc. p. SS|. 
is Thucydid. p. 564. 
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Meanwhile the Spartans and their allies fent to c h a p. 
the Ionian coafl fuch fquadrons as were fucceffive- xxi 
ly ready for fea, under the condud of Alcibiades, succefsfui 
Chalcideus , and Aftyochus. The firft of thefe 
commanders failed to the ifle of Chios, which was 11 ,” con. 
diftraded by contending fadions. The Athenian fe<ter«tc«. 
partifans were furprifed, and compelled to fubmit; 
and the city , which poflefled forty gallies , and 
yielded in wealth and populoufnefs to node of the 
neighbouring colonies , became an acccflion to the 
Peloponnefian confederacy. The ftrong and rich 
town of Miletus followed the example : Erythne 
and Clazomene furrendered to Chalcideus , feveral 
places of lefs note were conquered by Afty- 
ochus. 

When the Athenians received the unwelcome Battle of 
intelligence of thefe events, they voted the expen- M,letus - 
diture of a thoufand talents, which, in more pro- xc ii. 
fperous times , they had depofited in the citadel , *• C. 41a. 
under the fandion of a decree of the fenate and 
people , to referve it for an occafion of the utmoft 
danger. This feafonable fupply enabled them to 
increafe the fleet,' which failed , under Phrynichus 
and other leaders, to the ifle of Lefbos. Having 
fecured the fidelity of the Lelbians , who were ripe 
for rebellion , they endeavoured to recover their 
authority in Miletus , anciently regarded as the 
capital of the Ionic coaft. A bloody battle was 
fought before the walls of that place , between the 
Athenians and Argives on one fide, and thePelo- 
ponnefians , aflifted by the troops of Tiffaphernes 
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and the revolted Mildians, on the other. The 
Athenian bravery defeated, on this occafion , the; 
fuperior numbers of Greeks and Barbarians to 
whom they were oppofed ; but their Arrive 
auxiliaries were repulfed by the gallant citizens of 
Miletus: fo that, in both parts of the engagement j 
the Ionic race, commonly reckoned the lefs war- 
like , prevailed over their Dorian rivals and ene- 
mies. Elevated with the joy of vi&ory , the 
Athenians prepared to affault the town, when they 
were alarmed by the approach of a fleet of fifty- 
five fail , which advanced in two divifions , the one 
commanded by the celebrated Hermocrates , the 
other by Therameries the Spartan; PhrynichuS 
prudently confidered , that his own ftrength only 
amounted to forty- eight galiies , and refufed to 
commit the laft hope of the republic to the danger 
of an unequal combat. His firmnefs defpifed the 
clamors of the Athenian failors , who infulted “ , 
under the name of cowardice, the caution of their 
admiral ; and he calmly retired with his whold 
force to the ifle of Samos , where the popular fac- 
tion having lately treated the nobles With fhocking 
injuflice and cruelty , too frequent in Grecian de- 
mocracies, were ready to receive with open arms 


11 Like Fabins, 

Non punebat cnitn rutnores ante Ctlntem. ” 

ENNIUS apud Cie. 

which Thucydides exprefles with more vigor. “ act srore tu Ktrxpa 
ov£io£j £i?«; ccho/u; aixxiv'ovttvciu , ” p. 574. 
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ibe patrons of that fierce and licentious form of 
government 

The retreat of the Athenian fleet acknowledged 
the naval fuperiority of the enemy ; a fuperiority 
Which was alone fufficient either to acquire or to 
inaintain the fubmiflion of the neighbouring coafts 
iand iflands. In other refpeCts too, the Pelopon- 
nefians enjoyed the moll decifive advantages. 
Xheir gallies were victualled , their foldiers were 
paid by Tiflaphernes, and they daily expeCted a re-in- 
forcement of an hundred and fifty Phoenician fhips, 
■Which , it was faid , had already reached Afpendus * 
a fea-port of Pamphylia. But, in this dangerous 
crifis , fortune feemed to refpeCt , the declining age 
of Athens , and , by a train of accidents , Angular 
and almoft incredible , enabled Alcibiades , fo long 
the misfortune and the fcourge , to become the de- 
fence and the faviour , of his country. 

During his long refidence in Sparta, Alcibiades 
affumed the outward gravity of deportment, and 
Conformed himfelf to the fpare diet , and laborious 
exerfcifes , which prevailed in that auftere republic ; 
but his charader and his principles remained as 
licentious as ever. His intrigue with Timea, the 
fpoufe of king Agis , was difeovered by an excels 
of female levity. The queen, vain of the attach- 
ment of fo celebrated a character, familiarly gave 
the name of Alcibiades to her fon Leotychides ; a 
name which , firft confined to the privacy of her 
female companions , was foon fpread abroad in the 
World. Alcibiades punifhed her folly by a moft 
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mortifying, but well-meriud declaration, boafling 
that he had folicited her favors from no other mo- 
tive but that he might indulge the ambitious defire 
of giving a king to Sparta. The offence itfelf, and 
the lhamelefs avowal, flill more provoking than the 
offence , excited the keenefl refentment in the breafl: 
of the injured hufband “. The magiflrates and gene- 
rals of Sparta, jealous of the fame, and envious of 
the merit of a flranger, readily fympathized with the 
misfortune, and encouraged the revenge of Agis; 
and, as the horrid pradtice of affafTination flill dif- 
graced the manners of Greece, orders were fent to 
Aflyochus, who commanded in chief the Pelopon* 
nefian forces in Afia, fecretly to deflroy Alcibiades, 
whofe power defied thofe laws which in every 
Grecian republic condemned adulterers to death 
But the adive and fubtile Athenian had fecured 
too faithful domeflic intelligence in the principal 
families of Sparta to become the vi&im of this exe- 
crable defign. With his ufual addrefs he eluded all 
the fnares of Aflyochus; his fafety, however, re- 
quired perpetual vigilance and caution , and he de- 
termined to efcape from a fituation , which fubjedl* 
ed him to fuch irkfome conflraint. 

Publicly banifhed from Athens , fecretly perfe- 
cuted by Sparta, he had recourfe to the friendfhip 
ofTiffaphernes, who admired his accomplifhments, 
and refpeded his abilities ; which, though far fupe- 
rior in degree, were fimilar in kind to his own. 


14 Plutarch , ii. 49 . in Alcibiad. 

15 Lyfias in defence of Enpbiletns , etc. p. 4>9. 

Tiflaphernes, 
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Tiflaphernes was of a temper the more readily to chap, 
ferve a friend , in proportion as he lefs needed his xxi. 
fervices. Alcibiades, therefore, carefully concealed, 
from him the dangerous rcfentment of the Spar- 
tans. In the felfifh bread of the Perfian no at- 
tachment could be durable unlefs founded on in- 
tereft; and Alcibiades, who had deeply ftudied his 
character, began to flatter his avarice, that he 
might enfure his protection. He informed him, 
that by allowing the Peloponnefian failors a 
drachma , or feven-pence fterling , of daily pay , he 
treated them with an ufelefs and even dangerous 
liberality; that the pay given by the Athenians, 
even in the mod fiourifliing times , amounted only 
to three oboli; which proceeded, not from a dif- 
inclination to reward the fkill and valor of their 
feamen , but from an experience, that if they received 
more than half a drachma each day, the fuperfluity 
would be fquandered in fuch profligate pleafures as 
enfeebled and corrupted their minds and bodies, and 
rendered them equally incapable of activity and of 
difeipline. Should the failors prove dilfatisfied with 
this equitable reduction , the Grecian character af- 
forded an eafy expedient for filencing their licenti- 
ous clamors. It would be fufficient to bribe the 
naval commanders and a few mercenary orators; 
and the carelefs and improvident feamen would 
fubmit, without fufpicion , the rate of their pay, as 
Well as every other concern , to the influence and 
authority of thofe who were aGCuftomed to govern 
them 

11 Thucyilid . p. SS4, et fejq. 

Vol. III. • AT 
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Tiflaphernes heard this advice with the attention 
of an avaricious man to every propofal for favir.g 
his money, and fo true a judgment had Alcibiades 
formed of the Greeks , that Hermocrates the Syra* 
cufan was the only officer who difdained , meanly 
and perfidioufly , to betray the intereft of the men 
under his command : yet through the influence of 
his colleagues , the plan of (Economy was univer- 
fally adopted , and on a future occafion , Tiffa- 
phernes boafted that Hermocrates , though more 
coy , was not lcfs corruptible than others , and that 
the only reafon for which he undertook the patron- 
age of the failors, was to compel his own reludancc 
to comply with the exorbitance of his demands. 
This reproach illuftrates the opinion entertained by 
foreign nations of Grecian virtue ; but it is pro- 
bably an afperfion on the fame of the illuftrious 
Syracufan. 

The intrigues of Alcibiades had fown jealoufy 
and diftruft in the Peloponnefian fleet : they had 
alienated the minds of the troops both from Tif- 
faphernes and their commanders : the Perfian was 
ready to forfake thofe whom he had learned to 
defpife ; and Alcibiades profited of this difpofition 
to infinuate that the alliance of the Lacedaemonians 
was equally expenfive and inconvenient for the 
great king and his lieutenants. “ That thefe 
haughty republicans were accuftomed to take arms 
to defend the liberties of Greece , a defign totally 
inconfiftent with the views of the Perfian court. If 
the Afiatic Greeks and iflanders afpired at independ- 
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ence , and hoped to deliver themfelves from Athe- 
nian governors and garrifons , without fubmitting 
to pay tribute to Perfia , they ought to carry on the 
war at their own expenfe , fince they would alone 
reap the benefit of its fuccefs. But if Tiffaphernes 
purpofed to recover the ancient poffeffions of his 
trader* he muft beware of giving a decided fupe- 
riority to either party , efpecially to the warlike 
Spartans. By an attention to preferve the balance 
even , between the hoftile republics , he would force 
them to exhauft each other. Amidft their domeftic 
contefts an opportunity would foon arrive , when 
Darius , without danger or expenfe , might crufh 
both , and vindicate his juft hereditary claim to the 
dominion of all Afia. ” 

Thefe artful reprefentations produced almoft ad 
open breach between Tiffaphernes and his confe- 
derates. The advantage which Athens would 
derive from this rupture might have paved the way 
for Alcibiades to return to his country : but he 
dreaded to encounter that popular fury , whofe 
effedts he had fatally experienced , and whofe mad 
refentment no degree of merit could appeafe ; he 
therefore applied fecretly to Pifander , Theramenes, 
and other perfons of diftindtion in the Athenian 
camp. To them he deplored the defperate ftate 
of public affairs, expatiated on his own credit with 
Tiffaphernes , and infinuated that it might be yet 
poffible to prevent the Phoenician fleet at Afpendus 
from failing to aflift the enemy. A (fuming gradually 
more boldnefs, as he perceived the fuccefs of ht 9 
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intrigues, he finally declared that the Athenians 
might obtain not merely the neutrality, but perhaps 
the affiftance of Artaxerxes , fliould they confent 
to abolifh their turbulent democracy , fo odious 
to the’ Perfians , and intruft the adminiftration 
of government to men worthy to negociate with 
fo mighty a monarch. 

When the illuftrious exile propofed this meafure, 
it is uncertain whether he was acquainted with the 
fecret cabals which had been already formed , both 
in the city and in the camp , for executing the 
defign which he fuggelled. The misfortunes, occa- 
fioned by the giddy infolenceof the multitude, had 
thrown the principal authority into the hands o£ 
the noble and wealthy, who, corrupted by the 
fweets of temporary power , were delirous of ren- 
dering it perpetual. Many prompted by .ambition, 
feveral moved by inconflancy , a few directed by a 
juft fenfc of the incurable defects of democracy, 
were prepared to encounter every danger , that they 
might overturn the eftablifiied conftitution. In the 
third and molt honorable clafs was Antiphon, a 
man of an exalted charadler , and endowed with 
extraordinary talents. The irrefiftible energy of 
his eloquence was fufpedted by the people. He 
appeared not in the courts of juftice, nor in the 
affembly ; but his artful and elaborate compofitious 
often faved the lives of his friends. He was the 
invifible agent who governed a (I the motions of the 
confpiracy ; and when compelled , after the ruin of 
bis party to Hand trial, for his life , he difeovered 
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an a&ivity and force of mind that afloniflied the chap. 
mod difcerning of lus contemporaries ,7 . Pifandcr , xxi. 
Theramencs, and the other leaders of the arifto- 
cratical party, warmly approved the views of Alci- 
biades. The Athenian foldiers likewife , though 
they detefted the impiety , admired the valor, of 
the illuftrious exile, and longed to fee him reftored 
to the fcrvice of his country. All ranks lamented 
the dangerous fituation of Athens ; many thought 
that their affairs muff become dcfperate , fhould 
Tiffaphernes command the Phoenician, fleet to 
cooperate with that of Peloponnefus ; and many 
rejoiced in the profped of a Perfian alliance, in 
confequence of which they would enter at once into 
the pay of that wealthy fatrap “. 

17 Thucydid. 1. viii. p. 600. A few lines above , Thucydides 
deferibes the character of Antiphon with expreffive energy : ocvrp 
A9ryouuv rwv xxi' soevrov xpzr>j re av-vz; vzsoog, xxi xf xn?og 
$-/,vxi ysvo/i xxi oc yvsitj 1 tixziv* “ An Athenian, in virtue fecond 
to no man then living, endowed with the greateft vigor of thought, 
and the greateft power of expreffton. ” Plutarch in the very inaccurate 
and imperfect work, entitled. The Lives of the Ten Orators, tells us, 
that Antiphon was the firft who wrote inftitutions of oratory ; and 
that his pleadings were the mud ancient that bad come down to 
pofterity. The charafler given by Plutarch of the writing* of Antiphon 
agrees vmh the high commendation of Thucydides. 

11 What influence this confideration muft have had , may be 
conjectured from the information of Andocides, Orat. iii. who fays, 
that in the courfe of this war the Spartans received , from their Perfian 
allies, fubfnlies to the amount of five thoufand talents, about a million 
fterling. The fum is prodigious 1 coniidering the value of money in, 
that age. 
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One man , the perfonal enemy of Alcibiatles, 
alone oppofed the general current. But this man 
was Phrynichus , whofe prudent firmnefs as a com- 
mander we have already had occafion to remark. 
The courage with which he invited dangers many 
have equalled , but none ever furpaffed the bold- 
nefs with which he extricated himfelf from diffi- 
culties. When he perceived that his colleagues 
were deaf to every objeftion againft recalling the 
friend of Tiffaphernes , he fecretly informed the 
Spartan admiral Aftyochus, of the intrigues which 
were carrying on to the difadvantage of his coun-f 
try. Daring as this treachery was , Phrynichus 
addreffed a traitor not lefs perfidious than himfelf. 
Aftyochus was become the penfioner and crea- 
ture of Tiffaphernes , to whom he communicated 
the intelligence. The Perfian again communicated 
it to his favorite Alcibiades , who complained 
in ftrong terms to the Athenians of the bafenefs 
and villany of Phrynichus. The latter excul- 
pated himfelf with confummate addrefs ; but as 
the return of Alcibiades might prove fatal to his 
fafety, he ventured, a fecond time , to write to 
Aftyochus, gently reproaching him With his breach 
of confidence , and explaining by what means he 
might furprife the whole Athenian fleet at Samos; 
an exploit that mult for ever eftablilh his fame and 
fortune. Aftyochus again betrayed the fecret to 
Tiffaphernes and Alcibiades ; but before their let- 
ters could be conveyed to the Athenian camp, 
Phrynichus , who, by fome unknown channel, was 
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informed of this fecond treachery , anticipated the 
dangerous difcovery - t by apprizing the Athenians 
of the enemy’s defign to furprife their fleet. They 
had fcarcely employed the proper means to coun- 
teract that purpofe when meffengers came from 
Alcibiades to announce the horrid perfidy of a 
wretch who had bafely facrificed to private refent- 
mcnt the laft hope of his country. But the mef- 
fengers arrived too late ; the prior information of 
Phrynichus, as well as the bold and Angular wick- 
ednefs of his defign , which no common degree of 
evidence was thought fufficient to prove , were fuf- 
tained as arguments for his exculpation ; and it 
was believed that Alcibiades had made ufe of a 
ftratagem molt infamous in itfelf , but not unex- 
ampled among the Greeks , for deftroying a man 
whom he detefted ". 

The oppofition of Phrynichus, though it retard- 
ed the defigns of Alcibiades , prevented not the 
meafures of Pifander and his aflociates for abolifh- 
ing the democracy. The foldiers at Samos were 
induced, by the reafons above mentioned, to ac- 
quiefce in the refolution of their generals. But a 
more difficult talk remained ; to deprive the people 
of Athens of their liberty, which, fince the expul- 
fion of the family of Pififtratus , they had enjoyed 
an hundred years. Pifander headed the deputa- 
tion which was fent from the camp to the city to 
effed this important revolution. He acquainted 
the extraordinary affembly , fummoned on that 

" Thucydid. p. 587— ’590. 
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occafion in the theatre of Bacchus , of the meafures 
which had been adopted by their foldiers and fellow- 
citizens at Samos. The compact band s ° of con- 
fpirators warmly approved the example, but loud 
murmurs of difeontent refounded in different quar- 
ters of that fpacious theatre. Pifander afked the 
reafon of this difapprobation. “ Had his oppo- 
nents any thing better to propofe ? If they had , let 
them come forward and explain the grounds of 
their diffent : but , above all , let them explain how 
they could fave themfelves , their families , and their 
country , unlefs they complied with the demand of 
Tiffaphcrnes. The imperious voice of neceffity 
was fuperior to law ; and when the actual danger had 
ceafcd , they might re-eftablifh their ancient confti- 
tution. ” The opponents of Pifander were unable 
or afraid to reply : and the affembly palled a decree, 
inverting ten ambafladors with full powers to treat 
with the Perfian fatrap. 

Soon after the arrival of the Peloponnefian fleet 
on the coafl of Afia , the Spartan commanders had 
concluded, in the name of their republic, a treaty 
with Tiffaphernes ; in which it was ftipniated , that 
the fubfidies fhould be regularly paid by the king 
ofPerfia, and that the Peloponnefian forces fhould 
employ their utmoft endeavours to recover , for 

30 Or rather bands , according to Thucydides. Pifander was at 
pains to gain over to his views r«? fvv * ectjrsf mo'Xfcvsv 
srfOTfpov tv tvj ^roXfi lici oixoc j ixi “ The factious or 

juntos already formed in Athens, with a view to thruft themfelves 
into the feats of judicature and the great offices of date. ” Thucydid. 
p. 592. 
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that monarch , the dominions of his anceftors , 
•which had been long unjuftly ufurped , and cruelly 
infulted , by the Athenians. This treaty feemed fo 
honorable to the great king, that his lieutenant 
could not venture openly to infringe it. It is pof- 
fible , that in the interval between his intrigues with 
Alcibiadcs, and the airival of the Athenian ambaF 
fadors at Magnefia , the place of his ufual reft- 
dence , Tiflaphernes might receive frefh inftruc- 
tions from his court to make good his agreement 
with the Spartans. Perhaps the crafty fatrap never 
entertained any ferious thoughts of an alliance 
with the Athenians , although he fufficiently relilhed 
the advice given him by Alcibiades to weaken 
both parties. But whatever motive determined 
him, it is certain that he fhowed a difinclination to 
enter into any negociation with the Athenian 
ambafladors. Alarmed at the decay of his influence 
with the Perflans, on which he had built the flat- 
tering hopes of returning to his country , Alcibiades 
employed all the refources of his genius to conceal 
his difgrace. By folicitations , entreaties, and the 
meaneft compliances , he obtained an audience for his 
fellow -citizens. As the agent of Tiflaphernes, he 
then propofed the conditions on which they might 
obtain the fricndlhip of the great king. Several 
demands were made, demands mod difgraceful to 
the name of Athens : to all of which the ambafla- 
dors fubmitted. They even agreed to furrendcr 
the whole coaft of Ionia to its ancient fovereign. 
But when the artful Athenian ( fearful left they 
fliould , on any terms , admit the treaty which 
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Tiflaphernes was refolved on no terms to grant) 
demanded that the Perfian fleets fhould be allowed 
to fail, undilturbed , in the Grecian feas, the 
ambaffadors , well knowi ng that fhould this condition 
be complied with, no treaty could hinder Greece 
from becoming a province of Perfia , exprefled 
their indignation in very unguarded language , and 
left the aflembly in difguft. This imprudence . 
enabled Alcibiades to affirm , with fome appearance 
of truth, that their own anger and obftinacy, not 
the reludance of Tiflaphernes , had obftruded the 
negociation, which was precifely the iffue of the 
affair mod favorable to his views 

His artifices fucceeded , but were not attended 
with the confequences expeded from them. The 
Athenians , both in the camp and city , perceived , 
by this tranfadian , that his credit with the Perfians 
was lefs than he reprefented it; and the arifliocra- 
tical fadion were glad to get rid of a man , whofe 
reftlefs ambition rendered him a dangerous affo- 
ciate. They perfifted , however, with great adi- 
vity, in executing their purpofe ; of which Phry- 
nichus, who had oppofed them only from hatred 
of Alcibiades , became an adive abettor. When 
perfuafion was ineffedual , they had recourfe to 
violence. Androcles , Hyperbolus 11 , and other 

** Thucydid. 1. viii. p. <>93. 

11 Thucydides paints his character in few words : 'YncpS oXov r* 
tivx AQr.vxtw , jU6%4»f?GV ccvdf&Hrsv ^puxiT/niv gv h oix Swct.usu; XOt t 
cc'tojlULxros , otXXce &<od nwrptxv xa tt ocivxiiwv rns fl’sXeoi?. 

“ One Hyperbolus , a worthlefs fellow, and banished by the Oftracifra, 
not from fear of his power and dignity, but on account of his extreme 
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licentious demagogues , were afTaflinated. The 
people of Athens, ignorant of the ftrength of the 
confpirators, and furprifed to find in the number 
many whom they leaft fufpedted, were reftrained by 
inactive timidity, or fluctuated in doubtful fufpenfe. 
The cabal alone a&ed with union and with vi- 
gor ; and difficult as it feemed to fubvert the 
Athenian democracy, which had fubfifted an hundred 
years with unexampled glory, yet this defign was 
undertaken and accomplifhed by the enterprifing 
activity of Pifander, the artful eloquence of The- 
ramenes, the firm intrepidity of Phrynichus, and 
the fuperintending wifdom of Antiphon **. 

He it was "who formed the plan, and regulated 
the mode of attack, which was carried on by his 
affociates. In a deliberation concerning the means 
of retrieving the affairs of the public , Pifander 
propofed the electing of ten men , who fhould be 
charged with the important truft of preparing and 
digefting refolutions, to be on an appointed day 
laid before the affembly of the people. When the 
day arrived, the commiflioners had but one refo- 
lution to propofe : “ That every citizen fhould 
be free to offer his opinion , however contrary to 
law, without fear of impeachment or trial;” a mat- 
ter eflbntial to the interefts of the cabal , fince 
by a ftrange contradiction in government, the 


profligacy, and his being a di (grace to the city. ” The Oilracifm was 
thought to be for ever difgraced by being applied to fuch an unwortby 
object, and thenceforth laid afide. See Plut, in Nicia, ami Ariltoph. 
in Pac. ver. sso. 

Thucydid. ibid, et Lyfias advert Agorat. 
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chap. Athenian orators and ftatefmen were liable to profe* 
xxi. cution 14 before the ordinary courts of juftice, for 
fuch fpeeches and decrees as had been approved 
and confirmed by the affembly. In confequence 
of this adt of indemnity, Fifander and his. party 
boldly declared , that neither the fpirit nor the 
forms of the ertabliflied conrtitution ( which had 
recently fubjedted them to fuch a weight of mif- 
fortunes ) fuited the prefent dangerous and alarm- 
ing crifis. That it was neceffary to new-model the 
whole fabric of government; for which purpofe 
five perfons (whofc names he read) ought to be 
appointed by the people , to chufe an hundred 
others ; each of whom fliould fcledt three affoci- 
ates; and the four hundred thus chofen, men. of 
dignity and opulence, who would ferve their coun- 
try without fee or reward, ought immediately to 
be inverted with the majefty of the republic. They 
alone fhould condudl the adminiftration uncon- 
trolled, and affemble , as often as feemed proper, 
five thoufand citizens , whom they judged moft 
worthy of being confulced in the management of 
public affairs. This extraordinary propofal was 
accepted without oppofition : the partifans of de- 
mocracy dreaded the ftrength of the cabal; and 
the undifcerning multitude , dazzled by the im- 
pofing name of five thoufand, a number far ex- 
ceeding the ordinary affemblies of Athens , per- 
ceived not that they furrendered their liberties to 
the artifice of an ambitious fadtion 

I 14 By the ypctttt fraexvc.uwv. See Chap. xiii. 

*• Thueydid. ct Lyflas, ubi lupra. 
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But the con dud of the four hundred tyrants c 
(for hiftorians have juftly adopted the language of 
Athenian refentment) foon opened the eyes and 
underftanding of the moil thoughtlefs. They 
aboliffied every veflige of ancient freedom ; em- 
ployed mercenary troops levied from the fmall 
iflands of the iEgean , to overawe the multitude , 
and to intimidate , in fome inftances to deftroy , 
their real or fufpeded enemies. Inftead of feiz- 
ing the opportunity of annoying the Peloponne- 
fians , enraged at the treachery of Tilfaphernes , 
and mutinous for want of pay and fubfiftence, they 
fent ambalfadors to folicit peace from the Spar- 
tans on the mod dishonorable terms. Their ty- 
ranny rendered them odious in the city, and their 
cowardice made them contemptible in the camp 
at Samos. Their cruelty and injuftice were de- 
scribed, and exaggerated, by the fugitives who 
continually arrived in that ifland. The generous 
youth, employed in the fea and land Service, were 
impatient of the indignities, offered to their fellow- 
citizens. The fame indignities might be inflidted 
on themfelves, if they did not vindicate their free- 
dom. Thefe fecret murmurs broke out into loud 
and licentious clamors, which were encouraged by 
the approbation of the Samians. Thrafybulus and 
Thrafyllus, two officers of high merit and distinc- 
tion, though not adually intrufted with a fliare in 
the principal command gave a&ivity and boldnefs 

,>••*• I • p, * • • • ' 

, ‘ 6 Neither generals nor admirals j for Thrafybulus only commanded 

a galley ; and Thrafyllus ferved in the heavy* armed infantry* 
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to the infurgents. The abettors of the new go- 
vernment were attacked by furprife: thirty of the 
molt criminal were put to death , feveral others 
were banilhed, democracy was re-eftablifhed in the 
camp , and the foldiers were bound by oath to 
maintain their hereditary government againft the 
confpiracy of domeftic foes, and to ad: with vi- 
gor and unanimity againft the public enemy. 

Thrafybulus , who headed this fuccefsful and 
meritorious fedition, had a mind to conceive, a 
tongue to perfuade , and a hand to execute , the 
molt daring defigns. He exhorted the foldiers 
not to defpair of effeding in the capital the fame 
revolution which they had produced in the camp. 
But Ifyould they fail in that defign they ought no 
longer to .obey a city which had neither wealth 
nor wifdom , neither fupplies nor good counfel to 
fend them. They were themfelves more nume- 
rous than the fubjeds of the four hundred, and 
better provided in all things neceffary for war. 
They poffefTed an ifland which had formerly con- 
tended with Athens for the command of the fea, 
and which, it was hoped, they might defend againft 
every foe, foreign and domeftic. But were they 
compelled to forfake it, they had ftill reafon to 
exped that, with an hundred Ihips of war, and 
with fo many brave men , they might acquire 
an eftablilhment not lefs valuable elfewhere , in 
which they would enjoy, undifturbed, the invaluable 

Whether as an officer, or in the ranks, the expreifion leaves uncertain. 
The fcholiaft , however , confiders ooTurctttvn as fynonymous with 
tu 9 7iXiTixv ctfxcivri* Thucydid. p. 404* 
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pofleflion of liberty. Their moft immediate con* 
cern was to recal Alcibiades, who had been de- 
ceived and difgraced by the tyrants , and who not 
only felt with peculiar fenfibility, but could refent 
with becoming dignity, the wrongs of his country 
and his own. The advice of Thrafybulus was 
approved; foon after he failed to Magnefia, and 
returned in company with Alcibiades. 

Near four years had elapfed fince the eloquent 
fon of Clinias had fpoken in an Athenian aflembly. 
Being prefented by Thrafybulus to his fellow- 
citizerls , he began by accufing his fortune , and 
lamenting his calamities. “ Yet his banilhment 
ought not to affedt him with permanent forrow, 
fince it had furnilhed him with an opportunity to 
ferve the caufe of his country. This event, other- 
wife unfortunate, had procured him the acquaint- 
ance and friendlbip of Tiffaphernes; who, moved 
by his entreaties, had with held the ftipulated pay 
from the Peloponnefian forces , and who , he 
doubted not, would continue his good offices to 
the Athenians, fupply them with every thing re- 
quifite for maintaining the war, and even fummon 
the Phoenician fleet to their affiftance. ” Thefe 
were magnificent but flattering promifes. In 
making them, Alcibiades however did not confult 
merely the dictates of vanity. They railed his 
credit with the army, who immediately faluted 
him general 17 ; they widened the breach between 

17 IM*r« rwv nprsowv — * They aflociared him with the former 
commanders. But Thucydides immediately adds,3cxi rx s rpxyuxrx 
ttxvtx uvinSifXV , and referred every thing to his management, p. €3 j. 
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p. Tiflaphernes and the Spartans; and they ftruck 
terror (when his fpe$ch got abroad) into the 
tyrants of Athens, who had provoked the refent- 
ment of a man capable to fubvert their ufurpation. 

Alcibiades left the care of the troops to his col- 

the leagues Thrnfybulus and Thrafyllus , and with- 
drew himfelf from the applaufes of his admiring 
countrymen, on pretence of concerting with Tifla- 
phernes the fyftem of their future operations. 
But his principal motive was to fhow himfelf to 
the Perfian, in r the new and illuftrious charader 
with which he was inverted ; for having railed his 
authority among the Athenians by his influence 
with the fatrap , he expe&ed to ftrengthen this 
influence by the fupport of that authority. Before 
lie returned to the camp , ambafladors had been 
jfent by the tyrants, to attempt a negociation with 
the partifans of democracy , who , inflamed by 
continual reports of the indignities and cruelties 
committed in Athens, prepared to fail thither to 
jyroted their friends and take vengeance on their 
enemies. Alcibiades judicioufly oppofed this rafli 
.resolution, which muft have left the Hellefpont, 
.Ionia, and the iflands, at the mercy of the hoftile 
.fleet. But he commanded the ambafladors to 
deliver to their mafters a fliort but pithy meflage : 
“ That they muft divert tlicmfelves of their il- 
legal power, and reftore the ancient conftitution. 
If they delayed obedience, he would fail to the 
Pirreus , and deprive them of their authority and 
their lives a *. ” 

. . 31 Thucydid. ibid, et Plut ii. $ 4 . in Vit. Alcibiad. 

When 
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When this meflfage was reported at Athens , it 
added to the diforder and confufiOn in which that 
unhappy city was involved. The four hundred , 
who had adled with unanimity in ufurping the go- 
vernment, foon difagreed about the adminiflration, 
' and fplit into factions, which perfecuted each other 
as- furiouflyas both had perfecuted the people 
Theramenes and Ariftocrates condemned and op- 
pofed the tyrannical meafures of their colleagues. 
The perfidious Phrynichus was flain : both parties 
prepared for taking arms ; and the horrors of a 
Corcyrean fedition were ready to be renewed iii 
Athens , when the old men , the children , the 
women, and ftrangers, interpofed for the fafety of 
a city which had long been ornament of 
Greece, the terror of Perfia, and the admiration 
of the world *\ 

Had the public enemy availed themfelves of this 
Opportunity to affault the Pineus , Athens could 
not have been faved from immediate deftrudtion. 
But the Peloponnefian forces at Miletus , long 
clamorous and difeontented , had broken out into 
open mutiny, when they heard of the recal of Al- 
cibiades, and the hoftile intentions of Tiflaphejnes. 
To the duplicity of the fatrap, and the treachery 
of their own captains, they juftly aferibed the want 
-of pay and fubfiftence , and all the misfortunes 
which they felt or dreaded. Their refentment was 
violent and implacable. They deftroyed the 
Perfian fortifications in the neighbourhood of 

** Lyiias adv. Agouti *° Tbucydid. p. do 
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Miletus; they put the garrifons to the fword ; 
their treacherous commander , Aflyochus , faved 
his life by flying to an altar; nor was the tumult 
appealed until the guilty were removed from their 
fight, andMyndarus, an officer of approved valor 
and fidelity , arrived from Sparta to affume the 
principal command ". 

The dreadful confequences which mull have 
refulted to the Athenians, if, during the fury of 
their fedition , the enemy had attacked them with 
a fleet of an hundred and fifty fail, may be con- 
ceived by the terror infpired by a much fmaller 
Peloponnefian fquadron of only forty-two velfels , 
commanded b)^the Spartan Hcgefandridas. The 
friends of the Tonftitution had affembled in the 
fpacious theatre of Bacchus. MefTengers paffed 
between them and the partifans of Antiphon and 
Pifander, who had convened in a diftant quarter of 
the city. The moll important matters were in 
agitation, when the alarm was given that fome Pe- 
loponnefian fhips had been feen on the coaft. Both 
aflemblies were immediately difTolved. All ranks 
of men haftened to the Piraeus; manned the velfels 
in the harbour ; launched others ; and prepared 
thirty-fix for taking the fea. When Hegefandri- 
das perceived the ardent oppofition which he mull 
encounter in attempting to land , he doubled the 
promontory of Sunium, and failed towards the 
fertile ifland of Euboea , from which , fince the 
fortification of Decelia, the Athenians had derived 


31 Thucydid. p. 6tl. 
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far more plentiful fupplies than from the defolated 
territory of Attica. To defend a country which 
formed their principal refource, they failed in pur* 
fuit of the enemy and obferved them next- day 
near the fliore of Eretria , the moft confiderable 
town in the ifland. 

The Eubeeans , who had long watched an op- 
portunity to revolt , fupplied the Peloponnefian 
fquadron with all necellaries in abundance ; but 
inftead of furnifliing a market to the Athenians, 
they retired from the coaft on their approach. 
The commanders were obliged to weaken their 
ftrength , by detaching feveral parties into the 
country to procure provifions ; Hegefandridas 
feized this opportunity to attack them : moft of the 
fliips were taken ; the crews fwam to land ; many 
were cruelly murdered by the Eretiians , from 
whom they expected prote&ion ; and fuch only 
furvived as took refuge in the Athenian garrifons 
fcattered over the ifland 

The news of this misfortune were moft alarm- 
ing to the Athenians. Neither the invafion of 
Xerxes, nor even the defeat in Sicily, occafioned 
fuch terrible confternation. They dreaded the im- 
mediate defetftion of Eubcea ; they had no more 
fhips to launch ; no means of refilling their mul- 
tiplied enemies : the city was divided againft the 
camp, and divided againft itfelf Yet the magna- 
nimous firmnefs of Theramenes did not allow the 
friends of liberty to defpair. He encouraged them 

** ThucVdid, p. $11. 
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to difburden the republic of its domeftic foes, who 
had fummoned , or who were at leaft believed to 
have fummoned , the afliftance of the Lacedae- 
monian fleet, that they might be enabled to enflave 
their fellow -citizens. Antiphon, Pifander , and 
others moll obnoxious, feafonably efcaped ; the reft 
fubmitted. A decree was patted , recalling Alci- 
biades , and approving the conduct of the troops at 
Samos. The fedition ceafed. The democracy, 
which had been interrupted four months , was re- 
flored ; and fuch are the refources of a free govern- 
ment , that even this violent fermentation was not 
unproductive of benefit to the Rate. The Athe- 
nians completed whatever had been left imperfeCl 
in former reformations ,J ; and determined to de- 
fend , to the laft extremity , the ancient glory of the 
republic. 

By the imprudent or perfidious condudt of their 
commanders, and the feditious fpirit of their troops, 
the Peloponnefians loft a feafonable opportunity to 
terminate the war with equal advantage and honor; 
and having negle&ed the profperous current of 
their fortune, they were compelled long and labori- 
oufly to ftrive againft an unfavorable ftream. 


** The government was brought back to its original principles, 
ns eftablisherl by Solon. Among other falutary regulations , it was 
enacted , that no one should receive a falary for any public magiftracy. 
" And now, ” fays Thucydides, for the firft time, in the prerent age 
at leaft, the Athenians modelled their government aright; and this 
enabled Athens again to raife her head. ” Thucydid. p. 613. It it 
remarkable , that neither Diodorus, Plutarch, nor any of the orators 
make the leaft mention of thofe falutary regulations, which, however, 
lulled not long after the return of Alcibiades. 
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The doubtful Tiffaphernes hefitated between the i 
part of an open enemy , or a treacherous ally ; the 
Spartans , who had formerly rejedled the friend- 
fhip, now courted the prote&ion, of his rival Phar- 
nabazus ; to whofe northern province they failed 
with the principal ftrength of their armament , 
leaving only a fmall fquadron at Miletus, to defend 
their fouthern acquifitions. The Athenians , ani- 
mated by the manly counfels of Thrafybulus and 
Thrafyllus , the generous defenders of their free- 
dom, proceeded northwards in pqrfuit of the enemy ; 
and the important ftraits , which join the Euxine 
and iEgean feas, became, and long continued, the 
feene of confiid. In the twenty -firft winter of the 
■war , a year already diftinguilhed by the diffolution 
and revival of their democracy, the Athenians pre- 
vailed in three fucceflive engagements , the event 
of which became continually more decifive. In 
the firft, which was fought in the narrow channel 
between Seftos and Abydus, the advantages were 
in fome meafure balanced, fince Thrafybulus took 
twenty Peloponnefian ftiips, with the lofs of fifteen 
of his own. But the glory remained entire to the 
Athenians, who repelled the enemy, and offered to 
renew the battle Not long afterwards , they in- 
tercepted a fquadron of fourteen Rhodian velfels, 
near Cape Rhegium. The ifianders defended them- 
felves with their ufual bravery. Myndarus beheld 
the engagement from the diftance of eight miles , 
while he performed his morning devotions to 

M Thncydjd. 1. viii. p. 
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Minerva in the lofty temple of Ilium. Alarmed for 
the fafety of his friends, he rulhed from that facred 
edifice , and haflened with great diligence to the 
fhore, that he might launch his (hips , and prevent, 
by fpeedy afliftance , the capture or deftruclion of 
the Rhodians The principal Athenian fquadron 
attacked him near the fltore of Abydus. The en- 
gagement was fought from morning till night , and 
Rill continued doubtful, when the arrival of eigh- 
teen gallies, commanded by Alcibiades, turned 
the fcale of vidlory. The efcape of the Pelopon., 
nefians was favored by the bravery of Pharna- 
bazus , who , at the head of his Barbarian troops, 
had been an impatient fpedlator of the combat. 
He gallantly , rode into the fea , encouraging his 
men with his voice, his arm, and his example. The 
Spartan admiral drew up the greateft part of his 
fleet along the (bore and prepared to refill the 
aflailaots ; but the Athenians, fatisfied with the ad- 
vantages already obtained, failed to Seflos, carry- 
ing with them a valuable prize, thirty Peloponne- 
fian gallies, as well as fifteen of their own, which 
they had loft in the former engagement. Thrafyl- 
lus was fent to Athens, that he might communicate 
the good news, and raife fuch fupplies of men and 
money as could be expedfed from that exhaufted 
city ' 

The Spartans yielded pofleflion of the fea, which 
they hoped foon to recover , and retired to the 
friendly harbours of Cyzicus , to repair their 


35 Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. c. i. Diodor. xiii. p. 3*4- M* ibid* 
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Clattered fleet ; while the Athenians profited of the ciiap. 
fame of their vidory, and the terror of their arms , xxi. 
to demand contributions from the numerous and fel °P° n - 
wealthy towns in that neighbourhood. The feveraj fleet . 
divifions returned to Seftos, having met with very 
indifferent fuccefs in their deflgu ; nor, without 
obtaining more decifive and important advantages, 
could they exped to intimidate fuch ftrongly forti- 
fied places as Byzantium, Selcmbria , Perinthus , . - 

on the»European , orLampfacus, Parium , Chalce- 
don , on the Aliatic, coaft. It was determined • 
therefore, chiefly by the advice of Alcibiades, to 
attack the enemy at Cyzicus; for which purpofe 
they failed, with eighty gallies , to the fmall ifland 
of Proconnefus, near the weftern extremity of the 
Propontis, and ten miles diftant from the ftation of 
the Peloponnefian fleet. Alcibiades furprifed fixty 
velfels in a dark and rainy morning as they were 
manoeuvring at a diftance from the harbour , and 
ikilfully intercepted their retreat. As the day cleared 
tip , the reft failed forth to their afliftance ; the 
adion became general ; the Athenians obtained a 
complete vidory , and their valor was rewarded 
by the capture of the whole Pelopounefian fleet, 
except the Syracufan fliips, which were burned, in 
the face of a vidorious enemy, by the enterprifing 
Hermocrates. The circumftances and confequences 
of this important adion were related in few, but 
exprelfive words , to the Spartan fenate, in a letter 
written by Hippocrates, the fecond in command, 
and intercepted by the Athenians : “ All is loft ; 

N 4 
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our fhips are taken; JVlyndarus is {lain ; the met* 
want bread; we know not what to do”.” 

The fatal difafler at Cyzicus prevented the Pe- 
loponnelians from obftrudting, during the follow^ 
ing year, the defigns of the enemy , who took pof- 
feflion of that wealthy fea- port, as well as of the 
ftropg city Perinthus ; railed a large contribution 
on Selembria ; and fortified Chryfopolis, a fmall 
town of Chalcedonia , only three miles diftantfrom 
Byzantium. In this new fortrefs they placed a 
confiderable body of troops ; and guarded the 
neighbouring ftrait with a fquadron of thirty fail , 
commanded by Theramenes and Eubulus, and 
deflined to exaft , as tribute , a tenth from all fhips 
which failed through the Bofphorus into theEuxine 
fea 5 *. The Peloponnefians were afiifted by Phar- 
nabazus in equipping a new fleet ; but were de- 
prived of the wife counfels of Hermocrates, whofe 
abilities were well fitted both to prepare and to em- 
ploy the refources of war. The fuccefs of the 
Afiatic expedition had not correfponded to the fan- 
guine hopes of his countrymen ; the infolent po- 
pulace accufed the incapacity of their commanders; 
and a mandate was fent from Syracufe, depriving 

,r Xenoph. Hellen. I. i. 0. I. et riot. p. <0. in Alcihiad. 

3 1 It is well known, that Mahomet the Second obtained the fame 
end, hy fortifying two cattles, one on the Afiattc, and another on the 
European fide. That near to Chryfopolis is called by the modern 
preeks Ncocaftron ; but the name of the town itfelf is now changed 
to Scutari , a place deemed by the Turks one of the fuburbs of 
Conttantinople. , 

TOURNEfORT, Letsre 15. 
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them of their office , and punifhing them with 
banithment. The conduct of Hermocrates- is 
worthy of admiration. Having called an affembly, 
he deplored his hard fortune, but recommended the 
moil fubmiffive obedience to the authority of the 
republic. He then exhorted the failors to name 
temporary commanders , till the arrival of thofe 
who had been appointed by their country. But 
the affembly , efpecially the captains and pilots , 
tumultuoufly called out, “That he and his col- 
leagues ought to continue in the command.” Her- 
mocrates then conjured them “not to rebel againft 
the government. When they fhould return home, 
they would then enjoy a fair opportunity to do 
juftice to their admirals , by recounting the battles 
which they had won , by enumerating the (hips 
which they had taken, and by relating how their 
own courage , and the condud of their commanders, 
had entitled them to the moft honorable pla£e in 
every engagement by fea and land.” At the earned 
and unanimous entreaty of the afTembly , he con- 
fentcd , however, to retain his authority, till the 
arrival of his fucceffors. His colleagues imitated 
the example ; and foon after this memorable fcene, 
Demarchus , Myfco, and Potamis , the admirals 
named by the (late , took the command of the 
Syracufan forces. Yet the foldiers and failors 
would not allow their beloved leaders to depart, 
before taking in their prefence a folemn oath to re- 
voke their unjuft banilhment, whenever they them- 
felves returned to Syracufe. On Hermocrates in 
particular , the captains and pilots bellowed many 
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diftinguifhed tokens of their affe&ion and refpetft , 
which his behaviour had juftly merited ; for every 
morning and evening he had called them together, 
communicated his defigns, alked their opinion and 
advice, reviewed the paft, and concerted the future, 
operations of the war ; while his popular manners 
and condefcending affability fecured the love of 
thofe who refpeded his fkill, his vigilance, and his 
courage 

Meanwhile Thrafyllus obtained at Athens the 
fupplies which he had gone to folicit ; fupplies far 
more powerful than he had reafon to expedt. They 
confifted in a thoufand heavy-armed men, an hun- 
dred horfe , and fifty gallies, manned by rive thou- 
fand experienced feamen. That the failors might 
be ufefully employed on every emergency at fea or 
land , they were provided with the fmall and light 
bucklers, the darts, fwords, and javelins, appro- 
priated to the Grecian targeteers , who, uniting 
ftrength and velocity, formed an intermediate and 
ufeful order between the archers and pikemen. 
With thefe forces , Thrafyllus failed to Samos , hop- 
ing to render the twenty- third campaign not lefs 
glorious than the preceding ; and ambitious to 
rival , by his victories in the central and fouthern 
parts of the Afiatic coaft , the fame acquired by 
Alcibiades and Thrafybulus in the north. His firft 
operations were fuccefsful. He took Colophon, 
with feveral places of lefs note , in Ionia ; pene- 
trated into the heart of Lydia, burning the com 

*? Xfnoph. p. 431. 
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and villages; and returned to the fhore, driving 
before him a numerous body of flav.es, and other 
valuable booty. His courage was increafed by the 
want of refiftance on the part of Tiffaphernes , 
whofe province he had invaded ; of the Pelopon- 
nefian forces at IVliletus; and of the revolted colo- 
nics of Athens. He refolved, therefore, to attack 
the beautiful and flourifhing city of Ephefus, which 
was then the principal ornament and defence of the 
Ionic coaft. While his foldiers, in feparate divi- 
fions , were making their approaches to the walls 
of that place , the enemy aflembled from every 
quarter to defend the majefty of Ephefian Diana. 
A vigorous fally of the townfmen increafed the 
ftrength of Tiffaphernes and the Peloponnefians , 
the latter of whom had been feafonably reinforced 
by a confiderable fquadron from Sicily The Athe- 
nians were defeated, with the IoE of three hundred 
men; and retiring from the field of battle, they 
fought refuge in their fhips, and prepared to fail 
towards the Hellefpont ". 

During the voyage thither, they fell in with 
twenty Sicilian gallies, of which they took four, 
*and purfued the reft to Ephefus. Having foon 
afterwards reached the Hellefpont, they found the 
Athenian armament at Lampfacus, where Alci— 
biades thought proper to mufter the whole military 
and naval forces : but , on this occafion , the 
northern army gave a remarkable proof of pride 
or fpirit. They, who had ever been victorious , 

40 Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. p. 43S. 
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refilled to rank with the foldiers of Thrafyllus, who 
had been fo lhamefully foiled before the walls of 
Ephefus. They fubmitted, however, though not 
without relu&ance , to live in the fame winter- 
quarters; from which they made a conjundl expedi- 
tion againft Abydus. Pharnabazus defended the 
place with a numerous body of Perfian cavalry. 
The difgraced troops of Thrafyllus rejoiced in an 
opportunity to retrieve their honor. They at- 
tacked , repelled , and routed the enemy. Their 
vidtory decided the fate of Abydus , and their 
courage was approved by the army of Alcibiades, 
who embraced them as fellow-foldiers and friends. 

For feveral years the meafures of the Athenians 
had been almoft uniformly fuccefsful ; but the 
twenty-fourth campaign was diftinguifhed by pe- 
culiar favors of fortune. The invafion of Sicily 
by the Carthaginians prevented that illand from 
fending any effedlual affiftance to their Peioponne- 
fian allies. The dangerous revolt of the Medes 
with-held the Perfian reinforcements , which were 
necelfary to fupport the arms of Pharnabazus ". 
Both nations were repeatedly defeated by the Athe- 
nians, driven from their encampments and fortreffes< 
near the Ihore, and purfued into the inland country, 
which was plundered and defolated by the vidors. 
The Athenians returned in triumph to attack the 
fortified cities, which ftill declined fubmiflion ; an 
undertaking in which Alcibiades difplayed the 
wonderful relources of his extraordinary genius. 

** Diodorus , 1. xiii. 
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&y gradual approaches, by fuddcn affaults, by fur- chap. 
prife , by treafon , or by ftratagem , he in a few xxi. 
months became matter of Chalcedon, Selembria , 
and at laft of Byzantium itfelf. His naval <uccefs 
was equally confpicuous. The Athenians again 
commanded the fea. The fmall fquadrons fitted 
out by the enemy fucceflively fell into their power; 
and thefe multiplied captures , which were made 
with little difficulty , accumulated the trophies of 
the well -fought battles which we have already 
defcribed. It was computed by the partifans of 
Alcibiades, that, fince affuming the command, he 
had taken or deftroyed two hundred Syracufan and 
Peloponnefian galhes; and his fuperiority of naval 
ftrength enabled him to raife fuch contributions, 
both in the Euxine and Mediterranean , as abun- 
dantly fupplied his fleet and army with every necef- 
* fary article of fubfiftence and accommodation 4 \ 

While the Athenian arms were crowned with HistH- 
fuch glory abroad, the Attic territory was con- “ e 7 u P r h n a "* 
tinually harafled by king Agis, and the Lacedae- Athens, 
monian troops polled at Decelia. Their bold and °h' n, p- 
fudden incurfions frequently threatened the fafety J'g’ 407. 
of the city itfelf; the defolated lands afforded no 
advantage to the ruined proprietors ; nor could the 
Athenians venture without their walls, to celebrate 
their accuftomed feftivals. Alcibiades , animated 
by his foreign victories, hoped to relieve the do- 
meftic fufferings of his country ; and after an 
abfence of many years, diftinguifhed by fuch a 


V Xenoph. Hellen. Diodor. 1. xiii. Plut in Alcibiad, 
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CHAP, variety of fortune , eagerly longed to revifit his 
xxi. native city, and to enjoy the rewards and honors 
ufually bellowed by the Greeks or^fuccefsful valor. 

This Celebrated voyage , which feveral ancient 
hillorians fludioufly decorated with every circum- 
• fiance of naval triumph ’* , was performed in the 
twenty-fifth fummer of the war. Notwithllanding 
all his Cervices, the cautious fon of Clinias, in- 
flrudled by adverfity, declined to land in the Piraeus, 
until he was iuformed that the afiembly had re- 
pealed the decrees againll him , formally revoked 
• his banilhment, and prolonged the term of his 
command. Even after this agreeable intelligence 
he was Hill unable to conquer his well-founded 
diflruft of the variable and capricious humors of 
the people; nor would he approach the crowded 
fhore, till he obferved, in the midll of the multi- 
tude, his principal friends and relations inviting " 
him by their voice and adion. He then landed 
amidfl the univerfal acclamations of the fpedators, 
who . unattentive to the naval pomp, and regardlefs 
of the other commanders, fixed their eyes only on 
Alcibiades. Next day an extraordinary afiembly 
was fummoned, by order of the magiflrates, that 
he might explain and juflify his apparent mifcon- 
dud, and receive the rewards due to his acknow- 
ledged merit. The public anticipated his apology, 
by contrafling the melancholy fituation of affairs 
when Alcibiades afiumed the command , with the 
adual condition of the republic. “ At the former 

41 Dnrfs apud Plut. in Alnibiad. 
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period Athens yielded the command of the fea: 
the enemy were every where victorious; the (late 
was opprefled by foreign war , torn by feditiou, 
without refources, and without hope. The addrefs 
and dexterity of Alcibiades were alone capable to 
have difuniced the councils, to have weakened and 
afterwards repelled the efforts, of a powerful con- 
federacy ; his activity and courage could alone 
have animated the dejedion of the citizens to pur- 
fue the meafures of offenfive war: his abilities, his 
virtue, and his fortune could alone have rendered 
thofe meafures fuccefsful. ” 

Before judges fo favorably difpofed to hear him, 
Alcibiades found no difficulty to make his defence; 
but it was difficult both for him and his friends to 
moderate the exceffive tranfports of the people, 
who would have loaded their favorite with ho- 
nors incompatible with the genius of a free repub. 
lie, and which might, therefore, have proved dan- 
gerous to his future fafety. He received , with 
pleafure, the crowns and garlands, with other ac- 
cuflomed pledges of public gratitude and admira- 
tion ; but he refpedfully declined the royal feep- 
tre , exprefling a firm refolution to maintain the 
hereditary freedom of his country Athens re- 
quired not a king , but a general with undivided 
power, capable of reftoring the ancient fplendor of 
the ' commonwealth. To this illuffrious rank, 
which had been filled by Themiftocles and Cimon, 
the fon of Clinias might juftly afpire. He was 

** Com. liberal. Orat. pro Alcibiad. et Plut. in Akibiad. 
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appointed commander in chief by fea and land 4 ’. 
An hundred gallies were equipped, and tranfports 
were prepared for fifteen hundred heavy -armed 
men, with a proportional body of cavalry. 

Several months 44 had pafied in thefe prepara- 
tions, when the Eleulinian feflival approached; a 
time deftined to commemorate and to diffufe the 
temporal and fpiritual gifts of the goddefs Ceres, 
originally bellowed on the Athenians, and by them 
communicated to the reft of Greece 4r . Corn* 
wine, and oil, were the principal productions of At- 
tica; each of which had been introduced into that 
country by the propitious intervention of a divinity, 
whofe fellivai was diftinguilhed by appropriated 
honors. Minerva, who had given not only the 
olive, but what was regarded as far more valuable, 
her peculiar protection to the city of Athens , was 
rewarded with innumerable folemnities. Various 
alfo were the profeflions of gratitude exprefied, in 
flated days of the fpring and autumn , to the 


45 Atxiprisi; ecxxvTuv xysutn avnxpxrup. “ He was chofen 
nbfolute commander of at). ” Xenoph. p. 440 . 

44 From the feilivals I’lynteria and EleuGna , mentioned in the 
text, it appears that he arrived in July, and failed in November. 

47 Meurfius , apud Gronov. Thefaur. has collected all the pafiages 
in ancient writers refpecting this feftival. It is faid tp have been 
celebrated in the month Boedromion , which , according to Father 
Petaut, anfwers to our November. But as the Attic year was lunar, 
the months of that year could not exactly correfpond to thofe of ours. 
In the computation of their months, the Greeks agreed not with otbet 
nations , nor even among themfelves. Vid. Flut. in Vit. Romul. et 
Ariltid. 

generous 
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generous author of the vine. The worfhip of Ceres: c n A-Pij 
returned, indeed, lefs frequently; but was partly,i xxl. 
on that account, the more folemn and awful ; and 
partly, becaufe diftinguilhed by the Eleufinian 
myfteries, thofe hidden treafures of wifdom and 
happinefs, which were poured out on the initiated 
in the temple of Eleufis. Fourteen ” centuries be- 
fore the Chriftian aera, the goddefs, itisfaid, com- 
municated thefe invaluable rites to Eumolpus and 
Keryx, two virtuous men, who had received her in 
the form of an unknown traveller with pious hof- 
pitality 4 *. Their defendants, the Eumolpidae and 
Kerykes, continued the minifters and guardians of 
this memorable inflitution , which was finally abo- 
liflied by the great Theodofius , after it had lulled 
eighteen hundred years The candidates for ini- 
tiation were prepared by watching, abftinence, fa- 
crifice, and prayer; and before revealing to them 
the divine fecrets, the moft awful filence was en- 
joined them. Yet enough tranfpired among the 
prophane vulgar to enable us ftill to colled, from . 
impartial " and authentic teftimony , that the 


41 Marb. Arund. Epoch. 14. 

49 Diodor. I. v. Ifocrat. Panegyr. Pollux, 1. viii. c. ix. 

5 * Zofiin. Hilt* 1. iv. 

* 51 I fay impartial , becaufe Ifocrates , the fchojar of Socrates, 

cannot be fuppofed to exaggerate the merit of ceremonies, which his 
mailer is laid to have deTpitcd. The palTage is remarkable: “Though 
what I am going to relate may be disfigured by tradition and fable , 
the fubftance of it is not the lef s deforcing of your regard. When 
Ceres travelled to Attica in quell of her daughter , she received, the 
mod hofpitable treatment, and thofe particular good offices which are 
known to the initiated. The goddefs was not ungrateful for fuch 

VOL. III. O 
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myfteries of Ceres expreffed by external figns the im* 
mortality of the human foul, and the rewards pre- 
pared in a future life for the virtuous fervants of 
heaven. The fecrecy enjoined by her minifters , 
fo unworthy the truths which they taught, might 
juftify the indifference of Socrates " , whofe doc-> 
trines, not lefs divine, were inculcated with unre- 
ferved freedom. But the fate of Socrates may 
juftify in its turn , the circumfpedion of the hiero- 
phants of Ceres. v 

Befides the myfterious ceremonies of the temple, 
the worlhip of that bountiful goddefs was celebrated 
by vocal and inftrumental mufic, by public Ihows, 
and exhibitions, which continued during feveral 
days, and above all, by the pompous proceffion, 
which marched for ten miles along the facied road 
leading from Athens to Eleufis This import- 
ant part of the folemnity had formerly been inter- 
mitted , becaufe the Athenians , after the lofs of 
Decelia, were no longer mafters of the road, and 
•were compelled, contrary to eftablifhed cuftom, to 
proceed by fea to the temple of Ceres. Alcibia- 
des determined to wipe off the ftain of impiety 


favors* but in return conferred on our anceftors the two mod valuable 
prefems which either heaven can bellow, nr mankind can receive; the 
practice of agriculture, which delivered us from the fierce and pre- 
carious manner of life, common to us with wild animals; and the 
knowledge of tliofe fa ere d myfteries which fortify the initiated againll 
the terrors of death, and infpire them with the plcafing hopes of an 
happy immortality. See Panegyr. p. 24 . et Eufeb. Praepar. Evang. 1. iii. 

** Laert. in Diogene. 

11 Herodot. 1. viii# c. lxv. et Pint, in Alcibiad. 
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which had long adhered to his character, by re- 
newing, in all its luftre, this venerable procellion. 
He prepared to defend, by an armed force, the 
peaceful miniflers and votaries of the gods , per- 
fuaded that the Spartans would either allow them 
to pafs undifturbed , which muft leflen the military- 
fame of that people, or, if they attempted to inter- 
rupt the ceremony , muft be expofed not only to 
the dangerous refiftance of men animated by en- 
thufiafm , but to the difgraceful charge of irreli- 
gion, and the general deteftation of Greece. The 
priefts, the heralds, and the whole body of the 
initiated , were apprized of his intention , and re- 
quefted to hold themfelves in readinefs by the ap- 
pointed day. Early in the morning the cavalry 
explored the adjoining country ; the eminences 
were occupied by the light infantry and targeteers; 
and , after fufficient garrifons had been left to defend 
the Athenian walls and fortrelfes , the w hole body 
of heavy-armed troops were drawn out to proteift 
the Eleufinian proceftion , which marched along 
the ufual road to the temple , and afterwards re- 
turned to Athens , without fuffering any molefta- 
tion from the Lacedaemonians ; having united, 
on this occafion alone , all the fplendor of war 
with the pomp of fuperftition 

Scion after this meritorious enterprife , Alci- 
biades prepared to fail for Leffer Afia , accom- 
panied by the affe&ionate admiration of his fel- 
' low-citizens , who flattered themfelves that the 

*♦ Plui. in Alclbiad- 
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chat, abilities and fortune of their commander would 
xxi. fpeedily reduce Chios, Ephefus, Miletus, and the 
other revolted .cities and iflands. The general 
alacrity , however , was fomewhat abated by the 
refledlion, that the arrival of Alcibiades in Athens 
coincided with the anniverfary of the Plynteria ”, 
a day condemned to melancholy idlenefs, from a 
fuperftitious belief that nothing undertaken on 
that day could be brought to a profperous con- 
clufion. The celebrated Parthenon , whofe re- 
mains (till atteft the magnificence of Pericles, was 
confecrated by the prefence of a goddefs, who 
realized the infpirations of Homer, as far as they 
Were capable of being expreffed by the genius of 
Phidias. Minerva , compofed of gold and ivory, 
and twenty -fix cubits high, was reprefented 
with the cafque , the buckler \ the lance , and all 
her ufual emblems ; and the warm fancy of the 
Athenians, enlivened and tranfported by the grace- 
ful majefty of her air and afped , confounded the 
painful production of the ftatuary with the in- 
ftantaneous creation of Jupiter. To confirm this 
iifeful illufion the crafty priefls of the temple 
carefully walhed and brightened the image, whofe 
extraordinary luftre- increafed the veneration of 
the multitude. The Plynteria, during which this 
ceremony was performed , required uncommon 
fecrecy and circumfpedion. The eyes and ima- 
gination of the vulgar might have become too 

" nxuviiv , to wash; i and in the plural neater, 

“ the ceremony of ablution. ” 
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familiar with their revered goddefs , had they be- chap. 
held her ftripped of her accuftomed ornaments, xxi. 
and obferved every part of her form brightening 
into new beauty under the plaftic hands of the 
prieffs. To prevent this dangerous confequence, 
the Plynteria was veiled in myftic obfcurity; the 
doors of the temple were Ihut ; that facred edifice 
was furrounded on all fides to intercept the ap- 
proach of indifcretion or profanity ; and the re- 
turn of Alcibiades, the favorite hope of his coun- 
try, happening on the inaufpicious day when 
Minerva hid her countenance , was believed by 
many to announce the dreadful calamities which 
foon afterwards befel the republic 

a* Xtnopli. p. 438. ct Plot, in Alcibiad. 
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Whi LE the fuperftitious multitude trembled 
at the imaginary anger of Minerva , men of re- 
flection and experience dreaded the activity and 
valor of Lyfander , who , during the refidence of 


of the Pe- Alcibiades at Athens, had taken the command 
Can forces of the Peloponnefian forces in the Eaft. The 
in the Eaft. forms of the Spartan conftitution required a ra- 
xciii” 1 ^. fucceflion of generals; a circumflance , which 


A. c. 407. amidft the numerous inconveniences with which 


it was attended, enlarged the fphere of military 
competition, and multiplying the number of actors 
on the theatre of war, afforded an opportunity for 
thedifplay of many illuftrious characters, which mud 
otherwife have remained in obfeurity. In the rotation 
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of annual ele&ions , offices of importance and 
dignity will often be intruded to men unworthy 
to fill them ; but in the vaft variety of experi- 
ments , abilities of the mod didinguifhed order (if 
any fuch exid in the community ) mud fome time 
be called into exertion, honored with confidence, 
and armed with authority. 

Such abilities the Spartans finally difcovered in 
Lyfander ; a flioot of the Herculean dock , but 
not defcended from either of the royal branches. 
He had been educated with ‘all the feverity of 
Spartan difcipline ; and having fpent his youth 
and his manhood in thofe honorable employ- 
ments 1 which became the dignity of his birth, 
he approached the decline of life, when his fu- 
perior merit recommended him to the chief com- 
mand in a feafon of public danger. Years had 
added experience to his valor , and enlarged the 
refources, without abating the ardor, of his am- 
bitious mind. In his tranfatdions with the world, 
he had learned to foften the harlh afperity of his 
national manners ; to gain by fraud what could 
not be effedled by force ; and , in his own figu- 
rative language, to “eke out the lion’s with the 
fox’s Ikin \” This mixed character admirably 

* He had ferved in the army and navy; had been employed as 
ambaffa lor in foreign hates, etc. Plut. in Lyfand. 

1 This was faid , in allufion to the lion’s skin of Hercules, to 
one who asked Lyfander, •* How he, who fprang from that hero, 
could condefcend to conquer his enemies by fraud? ” liis character 
is diffufely deftribed by Plutarch , 1. iii. p. 4 — is. 
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fuited the part which he was called to adt. His en- 
terprifing courage was fuccefsfully exerted in the 
holtile operations againft the Greeks ; his fubtile 
and infinuating addrefs gave him an afeendant in 
every negociation with the Perfians ; and the re- 
union of thofe various qualities enabled him , in 
a few years, finally to terminate the war, and to 
produce an important and permanent revolution in 
the affairs of Athens , of Sparta , and of Greece. 

Since the dccifive adlion at Cyzicus , the Felo- 
ponnefians , unable' to refill the enemy , had been 
employed in preparing fliips on the coall of their 
own peninfula , as well as in the harbours of their 
Perfian and Grecian allies. The moft confider- 
able fquadrons had been equipped in Cos, Rhodes, 
IVliletus, and Ephefus ; in the laft of which the 
whole armament , amounting to ninety fail , was 
collected by Lyfander. But the allembling of 
fuch a force was a matter of little confequence, 
unlefs proper meafures Ihould be taken for hold- 
ing it together , and for enabling it to adl with 
vigor. It was neceffary , above all , to fecure 
pay for the feamen ; for this purpofe , Lyfander, 
accompanied by feveral Lacedxmonian ambaffa- 
dors , repaired to Sardis , to congratulate the happy 
arrival of Cyrus , a generous and valiant youth 
of feventeen , who had been intrufted by his fa- 
ther Darius with the government of the inland 
parts of Leffcr Afia ; or, in the language of the 
Perfian court , with the command of the nume- 
rous troops, who rendezvoufed in the plains of 
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Kaflolus Lyfander complained to the young 
and magnanimous prince , “ of the perfidious du- 
plicity of Tiflaphernes , by which the Athenians 
had been enabled to re-alfume that afcendant in 
the Eafi: , which had formerly proved fo danger- 
ous and difgraceful to the Perfian name. That 
fatrap feemed , on one occafion indeed , to have 
difcovered the fatal tendence of his meafures ; 
and had attempted to check the victorious career 
of thofe ambitious republicans , by feizing the per- 
fon of Alcibiades \ Pharnabazus had more ef- 
fectually ferved the caufe of his mafter, by his 
active valor in the field ; by detaining the Athe- 
nian ambalfadors , who had been fent to furprife 
the unfufpeCling generofity of Darius 1 * * * 5 ; and by 
fupplying the Peloponnefians, after the unfortunate 
engagement at Cyzicus , with the means of 

1 Thii was the flyle of the letter, confirmed by the royal Teal. 
II ccretzrf terra. Kvfit xxcKta rev i; Kx-h\sv tx 9 pcify/it£vu>. Xenoph. p. 438. 

4 This event, which happened in the twenty, firft year of the 
war, is related by Xenophon, p. 419. It was omitted in the text, 
becaufe Alcibiades foon effected his efcape ; and the treachery of 

Tiffaphetnes only difplayed his own worlhleifnefs , without hurting his 

enemies. 

5 This dishonorable tranraction was approved even by Cyrus . 
which shows the difregard of the Perfians to the laws of nations. 
He begged Pharnabazus to put the Athenians in his hands; at lead, 
not to fet them at liberty , that their countrymen might be ignorant 
of the meafures in agitation againilthcm. But a remorfe of confidence 
fcized Phsrnahazns, who had lwqrn , either to conduct the ambaflador* 
to the great king , or to fend them to the Ionian cnall ; in confiequence 
•f which, the Athenians were rcleafed. Xenoph. p. 4 :- 3 . 
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chap, preparing a new fleet, and with the neceflaries and 
xxii. conveniences of life, while they were employed in 
this ufeful undertaking. But Tiflaphernes was 
unwilling, and Pharnabazus was perhaps unable, to 
difcharge the ftipulatcd pay , without which the 
Grecian teamen and foldiers could not be kept to. 
gether, or engaged to ad with vigor againft the 
common enemy.” Cyrus replied , “ That he had 
been commanded by his father to aflift the Lace- 
daemonians , and to pay their troops with the moft 
exad punduality. That, for this purpofe , he had 
carried with him five hundred talents (near an 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling); and if fuch 
a fum fhould be found infufficient, he would wil- 
lingly expend his private fortune, and even melt 
down and coin into money the golden throne on 
which he fat 

This difcourfe gave extraordinary fatisfadion to 
his Grecian auditors ; and Lyfander endeavoured 
to avail himfelf of what, judging by his own cha- 
rader, he imagined might be nothing more than a 
fudden tranfport of generofity , by requeuing that 
the feamen’s pay might be raifed from three oboli 
to an Attic drachma a day. Cyrus anfwered, 
“ That, on this fubjed too, he had received ex- 
prefs orders from his father T . That the pay Ihould 


The pay 

of the 
Grecian 
failors , 
and com. 
plement 
of their 
sliips. 


4 K ou rov Ipsvov x XTocxzylrtiv , f v aj ixx 0«ro , cvTot cffyvfttt ttxt %pi>rtK 
Literally, 44 that he would cut in pieces the throne on which he fat, •* 
which was compofed of Hirer anrl gold. 

7 Xenophon makes Cyrus anfwer with more art than truth, “ © Sc 
xocKwq %t£v £$* acor*; Xsyzn , rj Suvxrsv d'f sivxt nxf oc oxciXtvs 
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continue on the ancient footing, and the Pelopon- 
nefians regularly receive thirty minae (above ninety 
pounds fterling ) a month , for every fliip which 
they fitted out. ” Lyfander acquiefced with fome 
relu&ance, determining to feize the firfl; favorable 
opportunity to renew his petition. But this inftruc- 
tive converfation may enable us to difcover an 
important matter of faft omitted by hiftorians. 
As the military and naval officers of the Greeks 
were not diftinguilhed above the common men by 
the exceffive inequality of their appointments, we 
may compute , from the monthly fum of thirty 
minae , diftributed at the rate of three oboli of 
daily pay , that the complement of each fliip 
amounted to about two hundred and forty failors ; 
fo that a fleet of ninety fail employed twenty-one 
thoufand and fix hundred men. 

Before Lyfander returned to Ephefus , he was 
invited by the Perfian prince to a magnificent 
entertainment, at which, according to the cuftom 
of the age, the moft ferious matters were difcuffed 
amidft the freedom and intemperance of the table. 
This was a feafonable occafion for difplaying the 
arts of infinuation and flattery, in which the Spar- 
tan was a complete mailer. He reprefented, without 
moderation, and without decency, the injuflice and 
incapacity of Tiflaphernes, who, as he was naturally 
the rival , might be fufpedted foon to become the 

ws'eitev oc'JTcv oi\\% irotsiv. ** Cyrus anfwered, ** that they (Lyfander 
and the Lacedaemonian ambaffadors ) fpoke very real’onably , but that 
he could not act otherwise than be was commanded by his father. ’* 
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perfonal enemy of Cyrus. He magnified the beauty, 
the ftrength , and the courage , of the young 
prince. His addrefs in military exercifes, and the 
extraordinary endowments of his mind (the fame 
of which had reached the moft diftant countries), 
were extolled with the moft elaborate praife. 
It is not improbable that he might find a topic 
of panegyric in a quality of which Cyrus was not 
a little vain; the capacity of bearing, without 
intoxication , a greater quantity of liquor than 
any of his equals'; and he might poffibly fuggeft, 
that of all the fons of Darius, Cyrus was the beft 
qualified to fucceed his father, to fill with dignity 
the Perfian throne, and to emulate the glory of 
that illuftrious hero whofe name he bore , the 
immortal founder of the monarchy. But whatever 
were the topics of which he made ufe, it is certain 
that he excited the warmeft emotions of friendfliip 
in the youthful breaft of Cyrus, who drinking his 
health, after the Perfian fafhion, defired him to alk 
a boon, with full affurance that nothing Ihould be 
denied him. Lyfander replied , with his ufual 
addrefs, “ That he fhould alk what it would be no 
lefs ufeful for the prince to give, than for him to 
receive : the addition of an obolus a day to the 
pay of the mariners; an augmentation which, by 
inducing the Athenian crews to defert, would not 
only increafe their own ftrength , but enfeeble the 
common enemy. ” Struck with the apparent difin- 
tereftednefs of this fpecious propofal, Cyrus ordered 


• Pluu Sympof. 
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him immediately ten thoufand Daricks ^above five ( 
thoufand pounds ftcrling); with which he returned 
to Ephefus, difcharged the arrears due to his troops, 
gave them a month’s pay in advance, railed their 
daily allowance, and feduced innumerable deferters 
from the Athenian fleet \ 

While Lyfander was ufefully employed in man- 
ning his fhips, and preparing them for adion, 
Alcibiades attacked the fmall ifland of Andros. The 
refiftance was more vigorous than he had reafon to 
exped; and the immediate nccefllty of procuring 
pay and fubfiftence for the fleet, obliged him to 
leave his work imperfed. With a fmall fquadron 
he failed to raife contributions on the Ionian or 
Carian coaft IO , committing the principal armament 
to Antiochus, a man totally unworthy of fuch an 
important truft Even the affedionate partiality 
of Alcibiades feems to have difcerned the unworthi- 
nefsof his favorite, fince he gave him ftrid orders 
to continue, during his own abfence, in the harbour 
of Samos, and by no means to rifle an engage- 
ment. This injundion, as it could not prevent the 
ralhnefs , might perhaps provoke the vain levity 
of the vice - admiral , who , after the departure 


9 Plut. tom. iii. p. 7. Xenoph. Hellen. 1 . i. p. 441. Diodor. I. xiii. 
p. 360 

10 Xenophon fays, 4t Alcibiades failed to Phocsea , ” which is in 
Ionia; Plutarch fays, '* to the coaft of Caria. ” 

11 Diodorus gives his character in few words: “ 'O Si AvTte%o$ 

fa»v ttj (£vru 1 meooout hoc txvTts n ‘7tfoc%xi Kccht:* cv. 

Antiochus, naturally precipitate, and defirous , by himfelf , to perform 
fame fplendid exploit. ” 
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chap, of his friend , failed towards Ephefus , approached 
xxii. the fterns of Lyfander’s fhips , and with the moft 
licentious infults challenged him to battle. The 
prudent Spartan delayed the moment of attack , 
until the preemption of his enemies had thrown 
them into fcattered diforder ". He then com- 
manded the Peloponnefian fquadrons to advance. 
His manoeuvres were judicious, and executed with 
a prompt obedience. The battle was not obftinate, 
as the Athenians, who fcarcely expected any rcfift- 
ance, much lefs aflault , funk at once from the 
infolence of temerity into the defpondency of fear. 
They loft fifteen veflels , with a confiderable part 
of their crews. The remainder retired difgracefully 
to Samos; while the Lacedaemonians profited of 
their vidory by the taking of Eion and Delphi- 
nium. Though fortune thus favored the prudence 
of Lyfander, he declined to venture a fecond en- 
gagement with the fuperior ftrength of Alcibiades, 
who , having refumed the command , employed 
every artifice and infult that might procure him 
an opportunity to reftore the tarniflied luftre of 
the Athenian fleet. 

Alcibiades But fuch an opportunity he could never again 
an^dir. find. The people of Athens, who expeded to 
graced. hear of nothing but vidories and triumphs, were 
mortified to the laft degree , when they received 
intelligence of fuch a fliameful defeat. As they 
could not fufped the abilities, they diftrufted the 
fidelity , of their commander. Their fufpicions 

11 “ A iHHtfjttsvsUf rm; »awi. ’’ Xcnnph. p. 441. 
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were increafed and confirmed by the arrival of 
Thrafybulus ", who, whether actuated by a laud- 
able zeal for the intereft of the public fervice, or 
animated by a felfifh jealoufy of the fame and 
honors that had been fo liberally heaped on a 
rival, formally impeached Alcibiades in the Athe- 
nian aflembly. “ His mifcondudl had totally ruined 
the affairs of his country. A talent for low buffoon- 
ery was a fure recommendation to his favor. 
His friends were , partially , jeledted from the 
meaneft and moft abandoned of men, who poffeffed 
no other merit than that of being fubfervient to 
his paflions. To fuch unworthy inftruments the 
fleet of Athens was intruded ; while the commander 
in chief revelled in debauchery with the harlots of 
Abydus and Ionia, or raifed exorbitant contribu- 
tions on the dependent cities , that he might 
defray the expenfe of a fortrefs on the coaft of 
Thrace , in the neighbourhood of Byzantium , 
which he had ereded to lhelter himfelf againft the 
juft vengeance of the republic. ” 


11 Thrafybulus, we have feen , had a principal share in bringing 
about the rtcal of Alcibiades. Not was the latter ungrateful to his 
benefaftnr. When the Athenians committed to him their whole military 
and naval force, “ ana wit; rex; £v>x/ttfi{, ” and allowed him to name 
his own colleagues, or rather fuhttitutes, he named Thrafybulus and 
Adimantur. Oiod. I. xiii. p. IAS. Confidently this interchange of 
good offices between Alcibiades and Thrafybulus, it is remarkable 
that no Greek writer affigns any reafon for the animofity that foots 
afterwards broke out between them. Plutarch fays , that Thrafybulus 
was the hitterefl of Atcibiades's enemies, and imputes his accufation 
of him to enmity , not to patriotifm. 
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Were it neceflary to prove by examples the 
deceitful emptinefs of popular favor, this fubjedt 
might be copioufly illuftrated from the hiftory of 
the Athenians. The fame man, whom a few months 
before they found it impoflible fufficiently to re- 
ward, was adually expofed to the rage of difap- 
pointment and the fury of revenge. They regretted 
the lofs of every moment which intervened between 
the rapid progrefs of their refentment , and the 
execution of their vengeance. In the fame affembly, 
and on the fame day, Alcibiades was accufed, 
and almoft unaniraoufly condemned; and, that 
the affairs of the republic might not again fuffer by 
the abufe of undivided power , ten commanders 
were fubftituted in his room ; among whom were 
Thrafyllus, Leon, Diomedon , whofe approved 
valor , and love of liberty , juftly recommended 
them to public honors; Conon , a character as 
yet but little known, but deftined, in a future 
period, to eclipfe the fame of his contemporaries; 
and Pericles., who inherited the name, the merit, 
and the bad fortune , of his illuftrious father. 
The new generals immediately failed to Samos ; 
and Alcibiades fought refuge in his Thracian 
fortrefs ”. 

They had fcarcely affumed the command, when 
an important alteration took place in the Pelopon- 
nefian fleet. Lyfander’s year had expired , and 
Callicratidas, a Spartan of a very oppolite character, 
was fent to fucceed him. The adive , ambitious, 

14 Xenofk. Hcllcn. I. iv. fub fin. Diodor. xiii. t~ — 74. 

and 
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and intriguing temper of the former had employed 
as much afliduous and fyftematic policy during 
the fhort term of his precarious power, as if his 
authority had never been to end. Though en- 
dowed with uncommon vigor of mind, and with 
confummate prudence (if prudence can belong to 
a charader deficient in juftice and humanity ) , he 
polfelfed not thofe amiable and ufeful qualities 
which alone deferve, and can alone obtain, public 
confidence and refped. Lyfander, fenfible of this 
imperfedion, had recourfe to the ordinary expedi- 
ent by which crafty ambition fupplies the want 
of virtue. He determined to govern by parties 
The boldeft of the failors were attached to his 
perfon by liberal rewards and more liberal promi- 
fes. The foldiers were indulged in the moft 
licentious diforders. In every city and in every 
ifland , Lyfander had his partifans , whom he 
flattered with the hopes of obtaining the fame 
authority over their fellow-citizens , which the 
Spartans enjoyed over the inferior ranks of men 
in Laconia “. 

It was the general expedation at Ephefus, that 
the Spartans would , for once , depart from eftab- 
lilhed pradice, in order to prolong the command 
of fuch an able and fuccefsful officer. An univerfal 
clamor arofe , when Callicratidas difplayed his 

x * His maxims breathed the odious party . fpirit. “ That it is 
impofiible to do too much good to friends, or too much evil to tnanitr. 
That children are to be deceived by trinkets, men by oaths* and 
others equally flagitious. ” Piut. in Lyfaad. 

14 Idem, ibid, ei Xenopji. Hellen. 

VOL. III. P 
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commilfion in the council of the confederates.' 
The friends of Lyfander affirmed , “ That it was 
equally imprudent and ungenerous to check the 
victorious career of a deferving and fortunate 
commander; that the important charge of the fleet 
ought not to be intrufted to men , who were 
deftitutc of experience, and perhaps of abilities; 
nor would it be juft to facrifice the intereft of 
fuch a numerous and powerful confederacy to a 
punctilious obfervance of the Lacedaemonian laws. ” 
Lyfander maintained a decent filence concerning 
the character of his fucceffor, only obferving that 
he refigned to him a fleet which commanded the 
fea. The noify acclamations of the aflembly con- 
firmed his aflertion. • 

But Callicratidas had a heart untainted with 
reproach, and incapable of fear. Unabalhed by the 
feditious turbulence of his opponents , he replied. 
That he muft with-hold his aflent to the magnified 
fuperiority of the Peloponnefian fleet , unlcfs 
Lyfander fliould fet fail from Ephefus, coaft along 
the ifle of Samos (where the Athenians then lay), 
and furrender his victorious fquadrons in the 
harbour of Miletus. The pride of Lyfander might 
have been confounded by this judicious and folid 
obfervation ; but his ingenuity fuggefted a plaufi- 
ble or rather an elufive reply , “ That he was no 
longer admiral. ” 

Callicratidas then addrelfed the aflembly , 
with the manly fimplicity of an honeft heart, which 
difdains the artifice of words, defies the infolence 
of power, and defeats the intrigues of policy. 
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"Lacedaemonians and allies, I fliould have been 
contented to flay at home ; nor does it greatly affedt 
me that Lyfandtr, or any other, Ihould be held a 
better feaman than myfelf. Hither I have been 
fent by my countrymen to command the fleet, and 
my chief concern is to execute their orders , and to 
perform my duty. It is my earned defire to pro- 
mote the public intereft ; but you can bed inform 
me whether 1 ought to continue here , or to return 
to Sparta.” Wonderful is the power of honed 
intentions and uiraffedted firmnefs. The aflembly 
lidened with admiration ; the partifans of Ly- 
fander were abalhed ; none ventured to objedt; 
and , after a confiderable paufe, all unanimoufly 
acknowledged that it became both Callicratidas and 
tliemfelves to obey the orders of the Spartan go- 
vernment* 7 . 

Lyfander, not a little mortified by the language 
of the aflembly, reludtantly refigned his employ- 
ment ; but determined to render it painful , and , 
if pollible, too weighty for the abilities of his fuc- 
ceflor. For this purpofe he returned to the court 
of Cyrus, to whom he redored a confiderable fum 
of money dill unexpended in the fervice of the 
Grecian fleet, and to whom he mifreprefented, 
under the names of obflinacy, ignorance, and 
rudicity, the unaffedted plainnefs, the downright 
fincerity, and the other manly, but uncomplying, 
virtues of the generous Callicratidas. When that 
commander repaired to Sardis to demand the 

17 Xenoph. Hellea. L i. «. 5. et fen- et Plut. in Lyftni!. 
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ftipulated pay , he could not obtain admiflion to 
the royal prefence. The firft time that he vifited 
the palace he was told that Cyrus was at table. It 
is well, faid the unceremonious Spartan, I will wait 
till he has dined. The fimplicity of this proceed- 
ing, confirmed the opinion which Lyfander had 
given the Perfians of his charader ; and his honeft 
franknefs, which was conftrued into low breeding, 
feemed a proper objed of ridicule to the proud 
retainers of the court. He returned on another 
occafion , but without being admitted to fee the 
young prince. The injuftice of this treatment 
might have deferved his refentment, but it chiefly 
excited his contempt. He left the royal city , de- 
fpifing the pride and perfidy of his Perfian allies, 
whofe accidental importance depended on the pre- 
carious advantage of riches , and lamenting the 
domeftic diflenfions of the Greeks , which obliged 
them to court the favor of infolent Barbarians. 

But Callicratidas could not, with honor or 
fafety , return to the fleet at Ephefus , without 
having colleded money to fupply the immediate 
wants of the failors. He ' proceeded , therefore, to 
IVIiletus and other friendly towns of Ionia ; and 
having met the principal citizens , in their refpec- 
tive affemblies , he explained openly and fully the 
mean jealoufy of Lyfander, and the difdainful ar- 
rogance of Cyrus “ The unjuft behaviour of 


“It will appear, in the fequel, that Callicratidas had fnrmfd a 
very falfe opinion of the Perfian prince, whofe neglect of a worthy 
man was occafioned by the perfidious fuggelticns of his retainers , the 
friends of creatures of Lyfailder.' 
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both compelled him, much againft his inclination, 
to have recourfe to the confederate cities (already 
too much burdened) for the money requifite to fup- 
port the war. But he affured them , that , Ihould 
his arms prove fuccelsful , he would repay their 
favors with gratitude. Their own interefl re- 
quired a cheerful compliance with his demands, 
fince the expedition had been principally under- 
taken to vindicate their freedom. He had , how- 
ever, fent meffengers to require effedual fupplies 
from Sparta ; but until thefe fhould arrive , it be- 
came the Greeks in general , but efpccially the 
Ionians , who had fuffered peculiar injuries from 
the ufurping tyranny of the great king, to prove 
to the world that , ‘without the fordid alliftance of 
hit boafted treafures , they could profecute their 
juft defigns, and take vengeance on their enemies.*’ 
By thofe judicious and honorable expedients , 
Callicratidas, without fraud or violence, obtained 
fuch confiderable, yet voluntary contributions, as 
enabled him to gratify the importunate demands 
of the failors , and to return with honor to Ephe- 
fus, in order to prepare for adion”. 

His firft operations were direded ngainft the 
ifle of Lefbos , or rather againft the flrong and 
populous towns of Methymna and Mitylene, which 
refpedively commanded the northern and fouthern 
divifions of that ifiand. Befides the numerous 
citizens of an age to bear arms , Methymna was 
defended by an Athenian garrifon. The place 


19 Xenoph. Hcllen. p. 444- 
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made a brave refiftance ; but the perfevering efforts 
of Callicratidas exhaufted its ftrength : Methymna 
was taken by ftorm, and fubjeded to the depreda- 
tions of the Peloponnefian troops. The garrifon 
and the flaves were treated as part of the booty. 
The confederates advifed , that the Mcthymneans 
alfo fhould be fold into fervitude ; but Callicrati. 
das affured them, that, while lie enjoyed the com- 
mand , there fhould not any Grecian citizen be re- 
duced to the condition- of a Have , unlefs he bad 
taken arms to fubvert the public freedom ”. 

Meanwhile Conon , the moft adive and enter- 
prifmg of the Athenian commanders , had put to 
fea with a fquadron of feventy fail , in order to 
proted the coaft of Lefbos. But this defign was 
attempted too- late ; nor , had it been more early 
undertaken , was the force of Conon fufficient to 
accomplifh it. Callicratidas obferved his motions , 
difcovered his ftrength , and , with a far fuperior 
fleet , intercepted his retreat to the armament of 
Samos. The Athenians fled towards the coaft of 
Mitylene, but were prevented from entering the 
harbour of that place by the refentment of the 
inhabitants , who rejoiced in an opportunity to 
punifh thofe who had fo often conquered , and fo 
Jong opprefled , their city. In confequence of this 
unexpeded oppofition, the Athenian fquadron was 
overtaken by the epemy. The engagement was 
more (harp and obftinate than might have been 
expeded in fuch an inequality of ftrength. Thirty 

Xenoph. ubi fupra. Diodor. 1. xiii. p. 373* 
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empty fliips ( for mod of the men fwam to land ) < 
were taken by the Peloponnefians. The reman- 
ing forty were haled up under the walls of Mity- 
lene ; Callicratidas recalled Ms troops from IVle- 
thymna, received a reinforcement from Chios, and 
blocked up the Athenians by fea and land”. 

The condition of Conon was moft diftrefsful. 
He was furrounded on all fides by afuperior force;' 
the town of Mitylene was hoftile ; his men were 
deftitute of provifions, incapable of refinance , yet: 
unwilling to furrcnder. In this melancholy fitua-' 
tion he attempted the only enterprife which could 
promife a hope of relief. The braved and molt 
experienced fcamen were embarked in two ftoift- 1 
failing velTcls, one of which eluding the vigilance - 
of the enemy, efcaped in fafety to the Hellefpont, 
and informed the Athenians of the misfortunes and* 
blockade at Lefbos. The intelligence was im- 
mediately communicated to Samos and to Athens; 
and the importance of the object, which was no 
lefs than the fafety of forty fiiips , and above eight 
thoufand brave men , excited uncommon exertions’ 
of a&ivity. The Athenians reinforced their do- 
meftic drength with the aflidance of their allies ; 
all able-bodied men were prelfed into the fervice; 
and , in a few weeks, they had alTembled at Samos 
an hundred and fifty fail, which immediately took, 
the fea, with a refolution to encounter the cnemy> 
Callicratidas did not decline the engagement. 
Having left fifty fliips to guard the harbour of 


51 Xenoph. uti fupra. Diodor 1. xiii. p. 373. 
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c H a p. Mitylene, he proceeded with an hundred and 
xxii. twenty to Cape Malea , the mod fouthern point of 
it defeated Lelbos. The Athenians had advanced , the fame 
oiymp""* evening, to the iflzmds, or rather rocks , of Ar- 
xciii. 3. ginufiae , four miles diftant from that promontory. 
A. c. 4o«. n jgj 1t p a {f e d bold ftratagems for mutual 

furprife , which were rendered ineffectual by a 
violent tempeft of rain and thunder. At the 
dawn both armaments were eager to engage ; but 
Hermon and Megareus , two experienced feamen , 
and the chief counfellors of Callicratidas , exhorted 
him not to commit the weaknefs of the Pelopon- 
nefians with the fuperior ftrength and numbers of 
the enemy. The generous and intrepid Spartan 
defpifed danger and death in comparifon of glory ; 
but either his magnanimity had not overcome the 
laft imperfedlion of virtuous minds, and wasaverfe 
to facrifice perfonal glory to public utility, or he 
imagined that this utility could not be feparated 
from an inflexible adherence to the martial laws of 
Lycurgus. He anfwered the prudent admonitions 
of his friends in thefe memorable words , which , 
according to the conftru&ion that is put on them ,l » 

** Cicero de Offic. 1. !• c. xxiv. takes the unfavorable fide. 
*' Inventi aotem multi flint, qui non modo pecuniam, fed vitam etiam 
profundere pro patril parati efTtnt : iidem gloria: jacturam ne minimam 
quidem facere vellent, ne republic* quidem poftulante; ut Callicratidas , 
qui cum Lacedxmoniorum dux fuifTet Pcloponnefiaco bcllo , multaque 
fccifTet egregie ; vertit ad extremum omnia, cum conGlio non paruit 
eorum , qui claftem ab ArginufTis removendam , nec cum Atbenienfibus 
dimicandum putabant. Quibus ille refpontlit, Lacedxmonios, clafTe ilia 
nmifl*, aliam parare pofle i fe fugere fine fuo dedecore non poffe. ’» 
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deferve our admiration or our pity. “ My death 
cannot be deftrudive to Sparta, but my flight 
would be dishonorable both to Sparta and my- 
felf.” So faying, he gave the fignal for his fhips 
to advance. The fight was long and bloody ; 
palling, fucceflively, through all the different gra- 
dations, from difciplined order and regularity to 
the moll tumultuous confuflon. The Spartan 
commander was (lain charging in the centre of the 
braveft enemies. The hoftile fquadrons fought 
with various fortune in different parts of the battle, 
and promifcuoufly conquered, purfued, furrendered, 
or fled. Thirteen Athenian veffels were taken by 
the Peloponnefians ; but, at length, the latter gave 
way on all fides : feventy of their (hips were cap- 
tured , the reft efcaped to Chios and Phocsea”. 

The Athenian admirals, though juftly elated 
with their good fortune, cautioufly deliberated con- 
cerning the beft means of improving their vidtory. 
Several advifed that the fleet fliould fteer its courfe 
to Mitylene, tofurprife the Peloponnefian fquadron 
which blocked up the harbour of that city. Dio- 
medon recommended it as a more immediate and 
effential objedl of their care to recover the bodies 
of the (lain , and to favc the wreck of twelve vef- 
fels which had been difabled in the engagement. 


Nothwithdanding the refpectable authority of Cicero , whoever 
attentively confiders the laws of Lycurgus aoil the character of 
Cailicratiflas , will be difpofed to believe, that an undeviating principle 
of duty, not the fear of luting his glory, formed the fublime motive 
of that accomplished Spartan. ( 

Xinoph. p. 44S. et Diodor, p S'H- < 
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c ii a p. Thrafybulus obferved , that by dividing their 

X*II. ftrength, both purpofcs might be effected. His 

opinion was approved. The charge of preferving 

the dying, and collecting the bodies of the dead, 

was committed to Theramenes and Thrafybulus. 

Fifty veffels were deftined to that important fervice, 

doubly recommended by humanity and fuperftition. 

The remainder failed to the ifle of Lclbos , in queft 

of the Peloponnefians on that coaft, who narrowly 

efcapcd deftrudion through the well-conducted 

flratagem of Eteonicus , the Spartan vice-admiral. 

Soon after the engagement a brigantine arrived at 

Mityiene, acquainting him with the death of Cal- 

licratidas , as well as with the defeat and flight of 

the Peloponnefian fleet. The fagacity of Eteooi- 

cus immediately forefaw the probable confequences 

of thofe events. The Athenians would naturally 

fail from Arginuflbe to purfue their good fortune* 

andConon, who was fhut up at Mityiene, would 

be encouraged to break through the harbour, that; 

he might join his victorious countrymen. 

which l n order to anticipate thofe meafures , and to 

rViopon! facilitate his own retreat, the Spartan commander 

nefian ordered the brigantine privately to leave the har- 

fquaiiron b our and to return, at the diftance of a fhort 
at may- ... 

Jen*. . time, with joyous acclamations and mufio, the 
rowers crowned with garlands, and calling out that 
Callicratidas had deftroyed the lad hope of Athens , 
and obtained a glorious and decifive victory. The 
contrivance fucceeded ; the Spartans thanked heaven 
for the good news by hymns and facrifices ; the 
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failors were enjoined to refrefh themfelves by a copi- 
ous repaft, and to profit of a favorable gale to fail 
to the ifle of Chios ; while the fbldicrs burned their 
camp, and marched northward to JVIethymna, to 
reinforce the garrifon there , which was threaten^ 
ed by a fpeedy vifit of the enemy 

While the prudent forefight of Eteonicus faved 
the Peloponnefian fqtiadron at Mitylene , the vio- 
lence of a ftorm prevented Theramenes and Thra- 
fybulus from faving their unfortunate companions, 
all of whom, excepting one of the admirals and a 
few others who efcaped by their extraordinary dex- 
terity in fwimming, were overwhelmed by the 
waves of a tempeftuous fea ; nor could their dead 
bodies ever be recovered. The Athenians were 
Jikcwife difappointed of the immediate advantages 
which ought to have refulted from the engagement. 
IVlethymna was too ftrongly fortified to be taken by 
a fudden alfault ; they could not fpare time for a 
regular fiege; and when they proceeded to Chios 
in queft of the Peloponnefian fleet , they found it 
carefully fecured in the principal harbour of that 
jfiand, which had been put in a vigorous pofture of 
defence. Thefe unforefeen circumftances were the 
more difagreeable and mortifying to the com. 
manders, becaufe, immediately after the battle, 
they had fent an advice-boat to Athens, acquaint- 
ing the magiftrates with the capture of feventy 
veflels ” ; mentioning their intended expeditions tq 
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Mitylene, Methymna, and Chios, from which 
they had reafon to hope the moft diftinguiflied fuc- 
cefs; and particularly taking notice that the im- 
portant charge of recovering the bodies of the 
drowned or (lain had been committed to Thera- 
menes and Thrafybulus, two captains of approved 
condud and fidelity. 

The joy which the Athenians received from this 
flattering intelligence was converted into difap- 
pointment and forrow, when they underftood that 
their fleet had returned to Samos, without reaping' 
the expeded fruits of vidory. They were afflided 
beyond meafure with the total lofs of the wreck, 
by which their brave and vidorious countrymen 
bad been deprived of the facred rites of funeral; 
a circumftance viewed with peculiar horror , be- 
caufe it was fuppofed, according to a fuperftition 
confecrated by the belief of ages, to fubjed their 
melancholy Ihadcs to wander an hundred years on 
the gloomy banks of the Styx, before they could 
be tranfported to the regions of light and felicity. 
The relations of the dead lamented their private 
misfortunes ; the enemies of the admirals exag- 
gerated the public calamity ; both demanded an 
immediate and ferious examination into the caufe 
of this diftrefsful event, that the guilty might be 
difcovered and punifhed. 

Amidfl: the ferment of popular difcontents , 
Theramenes failed to Athens, with a view to ex- 
culpate himfelf and his colleague Thrafybulus. 
The letter fent thither before them had excited 
their fear and their refentment; fince it rendered 
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them refponfible for a duty which they found it 
impoffible to perform. Theramenes accufed the 
admirals of having negletfted the favorable mo- 
ment to fave the perilhing , and to recover the 
bodies of the dead ; and , after the opportunity of 
this important fervice was irrecoverably loft , of 
having devolved the charge on others, in order to 
Ikreen their own mifcondudl. The Athenians 
greedily liftened to the accufation, and cafhiered 
the abfent commanders. Conon, who during the 
adtion remained blocked up at Mitylend, was in- 
trufted with the fleet. Protomachus and Arifto- 
genes chofe a voluntary banifhment. The reft 
returned home to juftify meafures which appeared 
fo criminal “. 

Among the ineftimable rules of jurifprudencc, 
invented by the wifdom of Athens, we may remark 
that beneficial inftitution which fubjedls the life , 
the character, and the fortune of individuals, not 
to the capricious will of an arbitrary judge, but to 
the equitable decifion of the public. In every 
cafe, civil and criminal, the rights of an Athenian 
citizen were intruded to the judgment of his peers; 
who , according as the queftion was more or lefs 
important, confided of a committee , more or lefs 
numerous , of the popular affembly. But, in 
order to unite the double advantages of law and 
liberty, the nine archons, or chief magiftrates , 
men of approved wifdom and fidelity, refpedlively 
prefided in the feveral courts of juftice , received 
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i complaints, examined the parties, directed pro- 
cefs , and regularly conduced the fuit through its 
various fteps and ftages. In matters of general 
concernment, fuch as the treafon , perfidy, or 
malverfation of men in power, the fenate of the 
five hundred, or rather the Prytanes, who prefided 
in the fenate, performed the fundions of the ma- 
giftrate,and the whole body of the people,, con- 
vened in full aflembly, executed the office of judge 
and jury. It belonged to the Prytanes to pre- 
fcribe the form of adion or trial, and to admit the 
accufer to implead or impeach his ailtagonift. The 
caufe was then referred to the people, who, a9 
judges of the fad, gave their verdid, and, as 
judges of the law, palled their fentence or decree. 
Such were the regulations which reafon had eftab- 
lifiied, but which paffion and intereft commonly 
rendered ineffedual. 

Archedemus, an opulent and powerful citizen* 
and Calixenus , a feditious demagogue , partly 
moved by the entreaties of Theramenes, and partly 
excited by perfonal envy and refentment , de- 
nounced the admirals to the fenate. The accufa* 
tion was fupported by the relations of the deceafed, 
who appeared in mourning robes , their heads 
fhaved, their arms folded, their eyes bathed in 
tears, piteoufly lamenting the lofs and difgrace of 
their families, deprived of their protedors, who 
bad been themfelves deprived of thofe laft and 
folemn duties to which all mankind are entitled. 
A falfe witnefc fwore in court, that he had been 
faved, almoft by miracle , from the wreck, and that 
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his companions, as they were ready to be drowned, 
charged him to acquaint his country how they 
had fallen vi&ims to the cruel negledl of their 
commanders. During thefe proceedings it hap- 
pened that the people had met to celebrate the 
Apatouria , or feftival in January , fo named be- 
caufe the Athenians then prefented their fons, who 
had reached their feventh year, to be infcribed in 
the regifter of their refpe&ive tribes. Callixenus 
prefuming on the evidence given in the fenate, and 
on the adtual difpofition of the affembly, pro- 
pofed the following refolution: “That the caufe 
of the admirals fhould be immediately referred to 
the people; that the fuffrages fhould be given by 
tribes , in each of which the criers fhould make 
proclamation , having prepared two urns to re- 
ceive the white and black beans; if the latter were 
more numerous , the admirals fhould be delivered 
to the eleven men , the executioners of public juf- 
tice , their eftates confifcated , and the tenth part 
confecrated to Minerva. ” 

This unjuft decree , which deprived the com- 
manders of the benefits of a feparate trial, of an 
impartial hearing, and of the time as well as the 
means ncceffary to prepare a legal defence, was ap- 
proved by a majority of the fenate, and received 
with loud acclamations by the people, whofe levity, 
infolence, pride, and cruelty, all eagerly demanded 
the deftru&ion of the admirals. In fuch a nume- 
rous affembly , two men alone, Euryptolemus and 
Axiochus, defended the caufe of law and juftice. 
The former impeached Callixenus for propofing a 
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refolution inconfiftent with all the forms of legal 
procedure. But the rabble made a violent uproar, 
calling out that none Ihould attempt, with im- 
punity, to abridge their fovereign power. The 
Prytanes, who attended, as ufual, to direct and con- 
trol the proceedings of the multitude, endeavour- 
ed to moderate the ferment: but they were licen- 
tioufiy told, that if they did not concur with the 
opinion of the majority, they fliould be involved in 
the fame accufation with the admirals. This ab- 
furd menace (fuch was the popular frenzy ) might 
be carried into immediate execution. The fena- 
tors were intimidated into a reludlant compliance 
with meafures which they difapproved , and by 
which they were for ever to be difgraced. Yet the 
philofophic firmnefs of Socrates difdained to fub- 
mit. He protefted agaiuft the tamenefs of his col- 
leagues, and declared that neither threats, nor dan- 
ger, nor violence, could compel him to confpire 
with injuftice for the deftrudtion of the inno- 
cent. 

But what could avail the voice of one virtuous 
man amidft the licentious madnefs of thoufands ? 
The commanders were accufed, tried, condemned ; 
and, with the moft irregular precipitancy, deliver, 
ed to the executioner. Before they were led to 
death, Diomedon addreffed the affembly in a fliort 
but ever-memorable fpeech. “I am afraid, Athe- 
nians ! left the fentence which you have palled on 
us, prove hurtful to the republic. Yet I would 
exhort you to employ the moft proper means to 
avert the vengeance of heaven. You muft carefully 

perform 
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perform the facrifices which , before giving c 
battle at Arginuflie, we promifed to the gods in 
behalf of ourfelves and of you. Our misfortunes 
deprive us of an opportunity to acquit this juft 
debt, and to pay the fincere tribute of our grati- 
tude. But we are deeply fcnfible that the allift- 
ance of the gods enabled us to obtain that glori- 
ous and fignal vidory.” The difintereftednefs , the 
patriotifm , and the magnanimity of this difcourfe , 
tnuft have appeafed (if any thing had been able to 
appeafe) the tumultuous paflions of the vulgar. 
But their headflrong fury defied every reftraint of 
reafon or of fentiment. They perfifted in their, 
bloody purpofe, which was executed without pity: 
yet their cruelty was followed by a fpeedy repent- 
ance, and punifhed by the fharp pangs ofremorfe, 
the intolerable pain of which they vainly attempted 
tb mitigate by infliding a well -merited vengeance 
On the worthlefs and deteftable Callixenus * 7 . 

The'removal of the Athenian admirals, and the 
defeat and death of the Spartan Callicratidas , fuf- 
pended for feveral months the military and naval 
operations on both fides. The behaviour of Philo- 
cles and Adimanthus , who had been joined in au- 
thority with Conon , were better fitted to obfirud 
than promote the meafures of that brave and pru- 
dent commander. The former was a man of a 
violent and impetuous temper, nnaccullomed to 
rcfiedion , deftitute of experience, and incapable 
of governing others , or himfelf. The latter 

27 Xenoph. et Dioilor ibid, 
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poffeffed perhaps the virtue of humanity , but was 
deflitute of fpirit and adivity , qualities fo ufual in 
his age and country. Though ready with his tongue, 
he Was flow with his hand, carelefs of difcipline, 
negligent of duty , and Sufpeded of a treasonable 
correspondence with the public enemy. 

Eteonicus , who commanded the Spartans and 
their confederates, was a man of a very different 
character. But the diftrefsful Situation of affairs 
prevented him from displaying his abilities in any 
important enterprise. His armament was inferior 
in ftrength ; his Sailors were difheartened by defeat; 
he had not money to pay them ; even their Sub- 
fiftence at Chios was very Sparing and precarious. 
TheSe vexatious circumftances increafed the muti- 
nous Spirit by which the confederates were too 
naturally animated. They reproached the unge- 
nerous parfimony of the Chians , whom they had 
taken arms to defend ; they Spurned the authority 
of their commander; and in order to obtain thofe 
advantages which their Services deServed, and which 
had been unjuftly denied them , they determined to 
become rich at once by Seizing and plundering the 
large and wealthy capital of that flourifhing ifland. 
The defign, though Secretly formed, was avowed 
with open boldnefs. The confpirators , w’hofe 
numbers Seemed to promife SucceSs , or at leaft to 
Secure impunity, affumed a badge of diftindion , 
that they might encourage each other, and intimi- 
date their opponents. Eteonicus was juftly alarmed 
with the progrefs of Sedition. It was danger- 
ous.fo attack the inSurgents by force: if he 
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deftroyed them by fraud , he might be expofed to the 
reproach and obloquy of Greece. The condudt which 
he purfucd was conceived with an enterprifing cou- 
rage, and executed with a refolute firmnefs. With 
only fifteen faithful and intrepid followers, armed 
with concealed daggers, he patrolled the ftreets of 
Chios. The firfi: man whom they met diftin- 
guilhed by a reed (for that was the badge of con- 
spiracy) was put to death, and a crowd collect- 
ing to know why the man had been flain , they 
were told it was for wearing a reed on his cafque. 
The report was immediately fpread through every 
quarter of the city. The reed -men (as they were 
called ) were confounded at difcovering a confpi- 
racy more fecret and more formidable than their 
own. They dreaded that every man whom they 
met might know and kill them; and, as they 
had not time to alfemble for their mutual defence, 
they haftily threw away the reeds, which expofed 
them to the dangerous affault of their unknown 
enemies. 

The chara&er of Eteonicus, as far as we can 
judge from his gdlions , juftly entitled him to the 
command ; but the partiality both of Cyrus ami of 
the confederates eagerly folicited the return of Ly- 
fander. The Spartans, though inclined to gratify 
them, were perplexed by an ancient law ena'dted 
in the jealoufy of freedom to prohibit the fame 
perfon from being twice intrufted with the fleet. 
That they might not violate the refpedt due to the 
laws, while at the fame time they complied with 
the requeft of their powerful allies , they invefted 
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Aracus, a weak and obfcure man, with the namtf 
of admiral , and fent out Lyfander as fecond in 
command. The latter was received at Sardis by 
the Perfian prince , with the warmed demondra- 
tions of joy. He was fupplied with money to fa- 
tisfy the immediate wants of the troops ; and , as 
Cyrus at that time happened to make a journey 
into Upper Afia, the revenues of his wealthy pro- 
Vince were configned , in his abfence , to the ma- 
nagement of his Spartan friend. Such powerful 
refources could not long remain unemployed in 
the adtive hands of Lyfander. His emiffaries af- 
fiduoufiy engaged or prelfed the Ionian and Carian 
feamen. The harbours of Afia Minor, particu- 
larly the port of Ephefus , .glowed with the ardor 
of naval preparation , and in a few months Lyfan- 
der failed to the Hellefpont with a hundred and 
fifty gallies, and attacked the important town of 
Lampfacus. The place , though vigoroufly de- 
fended by the natives as well as by the Athenian 
garrifon , was at length taken by dorm ; and ac. 
cording to the barbarous pradlice of the age, aban- 
doned to the licentious rapacity, the avarice, the 
lud% and the fury , of the conquerors **. 

The languid and imprudent meafures of the 
Athenians at Samos accufe the abilities of Tydeus, 
Menander, and Cephifodotus , who had been lately 
joined in command with Conon and his unworthy 
colleagues. They failed too late to fave Lampfa- 
cus , but as they poffelfed an hundred and eighty 


*.* Plut. in Lyfanfi, 
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gallies, a force fuperior to Lyfander’s, they an- 
chored on the oppofite , or European fide of the 
Hellefpont, at the diftance of fifteen furlongs, in 
order to provoke the enemy to an engagement. 
Their unfortunate ftation was the mouth of the 
JEgos Potamos , or river of the goat , diftinguilhed 
by that name on account of fome fmall ifiands, 
which rifing high above the furface of the waters, 
exhibit to a lively imagination the appearance of 
that animal. This place was injudicioufly chofen, 
fince it afforded very infecure riding; and wasdif- 
tant two miles from Seftos, the neareft town from 
which the fleet could be provided with neceflaries. 
Alcibiades , who in his Thracian retirement was 
unable to withdraw his attention from the war in 
which he had Idng adted fuch a diftinguilhed part, 
modeftly admoniflied his countrymen of their im- 
prudence ; but he was arrogantly reproached for pre- 
fuming, while an exile and an outlaw, to give ad- 
vice to the admirals of Athens. Their fubfequent 
condudt too faithfully correfponded with this info- 
lence and folly. Defpifing the inferiority of the 
Peloponnefian fleet, they advanced in order of bat- 
tle to the harbour of Lampfacus ; and when the 
enemy moved not from their ftation, they returned 
in triumph as acknowledged mailers of the fca. 
The prudence of Lyfander perceived and indulged 
their prefumption. During four days he bore, 
with extraordinary patience, their repeated infults, 
affedling the utmoft difinciination to an engage- 
ment, carefully retaining his fleet in a place of fe- 
curity , and regularly difpatqhing a few fwift-failing 
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veffels to obfcrvc the motions and behaviour of the 
Athenians when they returned from their daily 
cruife to the road of ./Egos Potamos. 

The fifth day they again bore up with the Pelo- 
ponnefians , and provoked them to battle by more 
daring menaces than on any former occafion. As 
they flattered themfelves with an undoubted pro- 
fpedt of fuccefs , they yielded without referve to 
all the petulance of profperity , and debated in 
what manner they Ihould treat the Lacedaemonian 
prifoners who had the misfortune to fall into their 
power. The cruel Philocles propofed to cut off 
their right hands, that thofe enemies of Athens 
might be equally incapable to manage the oar and 
to brandifh the fpear; and this bloody rcfolu- 
tion , though oppofed by Adimantus , was approv- 
ed by the majority of his colleagues. After in- 
fulting the enemy in a manner the mofl: mortify- 
ing and difgraceful , they retired with an air of 
exultation mingled with contempt. The Pelo- 
jaonnefian fpy-boats followed them as ufual at a 
convenient diftance , and obferved that they had 
no fooner reached their ftations than the feamen 
landed, ftraggled about the fliore, advanced into 
the inland country in queft of provifionsor amufe- 
ment, indulged in indolence, or revelled in difor- 
der. The advice-boats returned with uncommon 


celerity to convey the welcome intelligence to Ly- 
fander , who had embarked the troops , cleared his 
fhips , and made every neceflary preparation to 
avail himfelf of the favorable opportunity to ef- 
fect by ftratagem what it might have been dangerous 
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to attempt by force. When his fcouts ap- 
proached the middle of the channel , they hoifted 
their fhields (for that was the appointed fignal), 
and at the fame moment the Peloponnefnn fqua- 
drons were commanded to fet fail that they might 
furprife the hoftile fleet , and indulge that refent- 
ment and animofity which had been rendered more 
violent and furious by the long and prudent rc- 
ftraint of their commander. The vidfory was 
complete , if that can be called a victory where 
there was fcarcely any refinance. The vigilant 
a&ivity of Conon endeavoured feafonably to af- 
fcmble the ftrength of the Athenians ; but his advice 
was difdained by officers incapable and unworthy 
of command , and his orders were defpifed by Tea- 
men unaccuftomed and unwilling to obey. At 
length they became fenfible of the danger when it 
was too late to avoid it. Their fhips were taken, 
either altogether empty, or manned with filch 
feeble crews as were unable to work, muchlefsto 
defend them. The troops and failors who flocked 
to the fhore from indifferent quarters, and with dif- 
ordered precipitation , were attacked by the regu- 
lar onfet and difciplined valor of the Peloponne- 
fians. Thofe who fought were flain; the remainder 
fled into the inmoft recefles of the Cherfonefus , or 
took refuge in the Athenian fortreffes which were 
fcattered over that peninfula. When Lyfander 
reviewed the extent of his well-merited fuccefs , he 
found that of a fleet of an hundred and eighty fail, 
only nine veffels had efcaped , eight of which 
were conducted by Conon to the friendly ifland of 
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Cyprus, while the ninth carried to Athens the 
melancholy news of a difafter equally unexpedled 
and fatal. A hundred and feventy-one gallies , 
and three thoufand prifoners ( among whom were 
Philocles and Adimantus ) , rewarded the patience 
and fortitude of Lyfander , who returned with hi$ 
invaluable fpoil tp Lampfacus, amidft the joyous 
acclamations of naval triumph 
Before purfuing the natural confequences of ai| 
event the moll important that had hitherto hap- 
pened in all the Grecian wars , it was necelfary for 
Lyfander to decide the fate of the Athenian pri- 
foners , againft whom the confederates were ani- 
mated by all that unrelenting hatred which is con? 
genial to the ftern character of republicans exafpe- 
fated by continual provocation and recent infult. 
The injuftice and cruelty of that ambitious people 


** Xenoph. p, 4t6, et feqq. et Plut. in Lyfand. By the battle 
of fEgos Po tamos the Athenians loft the empire of the Tea, which they 
had acquired by the content of their maritime allies in the fourth year 
of the ftventy-fifth Olympiad. They enjoyed, therefore, that fuvereignty, 
pr empire as they ftyled it, froth the year 477 till the year 40* before 
thrift v that is, a period of feventy.two years. This important com- 
putation is not to be found in any ancient writer; and no two 
authors agree in calculating the duration of the Athenian empire, 
tyftas in his Funeral Oration, p. 9$. fays , “ Duriup feventy years in 
Which the Athenians commanded the fea. ** Diodorus Siculus (ad Olymp. 
PS- 1.) fays, the Athenians commanded the fea fixty-five years. Jfocrates 
in one place (i. p. 174* ) agrees with Lyfias ; in another ( ii. p 209 j 
with Diodorus. Andocides ( Orat. iii. p. 286. ) ftates it at eighty, five 
years. Lycurgus (adv. Leoc. p. 14c.) at ninety. Dionyfius Hnlicarnaflbs 
(Ant. Rom. fub iuit. ) at fixty eight. Demofthenes, as we shall fee 
below, ftates it varioufly at forty, fivre, fixty-five, and feventy • three 
4 ears. 
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were carefully defcribed and malicioufly exagge- c 
rated in the dreadful tribunal of their enemies. 

“ It would be tedious to enumerate, though it was 
impoflible ever to forget , their multiplied and abo« 
ninable crimes, of which fo many individuals, and 
fo many communities , had been the innocent and 
unhappy vi&ims. Even of late they had deftroyed 
without remorfe , and without the fhadow of necef- 
fity , the helplefs crews of a Corinthian and an An- 
drian vefiel. The gods had averted the atrocious 
refolution propofed by the bloody Philocles, of 
which the author and the approvers were equally 
criminal; nor could thofe deferve pardon who 
were incapable of pity Such difcourfe , which 
refounded from every quarter of the affembly, de- 
clared , without the neceffity of the formal vote, the 
unanimous decree of the confederates. As the 
prifoners had been flripped of their arms, there 
was nothing to be feared from their numbers and 
defpair. They were conducted into the prefence 
of their armed judges; and, as a prelude to the 
inhuman maffacre , Lyfander fternly demanded of , 
Philocles what he deferved to fuffer for his intend- 
ed cruelty. The Athenian replied with firmnefs, 

“ Accufe not chofe whom you are entitled to judge, 
butinflidon us the fame punifliment which we, in 
a different fortune , would have inflided on our 
enemies ”. The words were fcarcely ended when 
Lyfander hacked him in pieces. The Peloponne- 
fian foldiers followed the bloody example of their 
commander. Of three thoufand Athenians , Adi- 
mantus alone w'as fpared either becaufe he had 
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oppofed the deteftable refolution of Philocles, or be- 
caufe he had engaged in a treacherous correfpond- 
ence with the Spartans '*. 

, It might be expe&ed , that immediately after an 
event which gave him the command of the fea, 
Lyfjnder fliould fail to the Piraeus, and affault the 
unfortunate city , which was already grievoufly op- 
preffed by the Lacedaemonian army at Decelia. 
But the fagacious Spartan forefaw the numerous 
obllacles that oppofed his conqueft of Athens, and 
prudently retrained the eagernefs of the troops and 
his own. The ftrongly fortified harbours of that 
capital , the long and lofty walls which furrounded 
the city on every fide , the ancient renown and ac- 
tual defpair of the Athenians, muft render the 
fiege , if not altogether fruitlefs, at lead difficult 
and tedious ; and the precious moments wafted in 
this doubtful enterprife might be employed in 
attaining certain, immediate, and moft important 
advantages. 

On the coaft neither of Greece nor of Afia , nor 
of any of the intermediate iflands, was there a na- 
val force capable of contending with the fleet of 
Lyfander, nor any fortified place in all thofe coun- 
tries ( except the city of Athens alone ) fufficient to 
refill the impreflion of his army. It was a defign , 
therefore , which might well deferve his ambition, 
and which was not condemned by his prudence, 
to eftablilh or confirm the Lacedaemonian empire 
over thofe valuable and extenfive coafts. The po- 
pulous cities of Byzantium and Chalcedon were 

s * Xenoph. Hellen. Plutarch in Lyfand. 
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attacked arid taken during the aftonifhment and 
terror occafioned by the dreadful and irreparable 
misfortune of their Athenian allies. After thefe 
important acquifitions , Lyfander failed to the ifland 
of Lefbos , reduced IVlitylene, and confirmed the 
allegiance of Methymua. While he extended his 
arms over the neighbouring iflands , as well as the 
maritime towns of Lydia and Caria , a powerful 
fquadron, commanded by the enterprifing valor 
of Eteonicus , ravaged the (hores of Macedon , fub- 
dued the fea-ports of Thrace , and rode victorious 
in the Hellcfpont and Propontis, the ,/Egean and 
Euxine feas. In fix or eight months after the 
Athenian difafter at jEgos Potamos, the faireft 
portion of the ancient world, the molt favored 
by nature , and the moft adorned by art , relu&antly 
fubmitted to the power, or voluntarily accepted the 
alliance of Sparta. 

During this long feries of triumphs, Lyfander 
never loft fight of the reduction of Athens ; an 
objedl important in itfelf, and necelfary to the 
completion of his extenfive plan. The vigilance 
of the Peloponncfian fquadrons prevented the 
ufual fupplies of foreign grain from reaching the 
diftreffed city. In all the towns which furrendered, 
or which were taken by ftorm, the Athenian gar- 
rifons were faved from immediate death, only 
on condition that they returned to their native 
country. By fuch contrivances the crafty Spartan 
expedted that the fcarcity of provifions would foon 
compel the growing multitude of inhabitants to 
fubmit to the Lacedxmonian army at Decelia. But 
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the Athenians , who defpifed the aflaults of th« 
enemy , braved the hardfliips of famine. Even 
after Lyfander had blocked up their harbours with 
an hundred and fifty fail, they dill defended, with 
vigor, their walls and ramparts; patiently endured 
fatigue and hunger; and beheld with obftinate 
unconcern, the affliction of their wives and chil- 
dren. Amidfl the ravages of death and difeafe, 
which advanced with increafing horror , they 
punifhed, with the utmoft feverity, the ignoble 
cowardice of Archeflratus , who firft mentioned 
capitulation , and declared that the fame moment 
fhould put an end to their independence and their 
lives. , 

But notwithftanding the melancholy firmnefs of 
the popular aflembly , a numerous and powerful 
party in the ftate was governed rather by intereft 
than by honor; and the greateft enemies of 
Athenian liberty flourilhed in the bofom of the re- 
public. The ariftocratical leven of the Four 
Hundred had infedled the whole body of the fe- 
nate ; and not only the inconftant Theramenes, 
but feveral other men of abilities and influence, 
who had been moft adtive in fubverting that cruel 
tyranny , regretted the reftoration of democracy 
to a people, who (as they had recently proved in 
many parts of their conduCt) were unable to enjoy, 
without abufing, the invaluable gift of freodom- 
In republican governments , the misfortunes, 
which ought to bind all ranks of men in the firmed 
and mod indifloluble union , have often little other 
tendence than to exafperate the political factions 
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\vhich tear and diftracff the community. Amidfl 
every form of public diftrefs , the Athenians ca- 
balled, clamored, accufed, and perfecuted each 
other; and the fadtion of the nobles, who a&ed 
with fuperior concert , vigor , and addrefs , de- 
ftroved , by dark infinuations , falfe witneffes , per- 
jury , and every other fpccies of legal fraud and 
cruelty, the feditious Cleophon; and other turbu- 
lent demagogues , who might moll effectually have 
oppofed their meafures *\ 

When thefe obftacles were removed, Thera- 
menes ( whofe recent merit prevented the fufpicion 
of the aflembly ) propofed an embaffy to Lacedae- 
mon, which fliould requeft a fufpenfion ofhoftili- 
ties , and obtain , if poflible , fome moderate terms 
of accommodation. He named himfelf, with nine 
colleagues, as the perfons beft qualified to under- 
take this important commilfion; flattering the 
people in the cleareft and leaft ambiguous terms, 
with an undoubted profpedl of fuccefr. A decree 
was immediately patted , invefting the ambaffadors 
with full powers. They affumed the facred badge 
of their inviolable character, reached in fafety the 
Spartan camp , held a conference with king Agis , 
and afterwards repaired to the Lacedaemonian 
capital. During four months they carried on their 
pretended negociation with the fenate, the kings, 
the ephori, and efpecially with Lyfander, whofe 
authority, being unknown to the ancient conftitu- 
tion of Sparta , was far more extenfive than that of 
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all the other raagiflrates together. With him,' 
principally , the plan was concerted for compelling 
the Athenians to fubmit to terms of peace , which 
they mull have regarded as worfe, not only than 
war , but death The fortifications of their har- 
bours were to be demolilhed , as well as the long 
walls which joined them with the city : they were 
to furrender all their Ihips , but twelve ; to refign 
every pretenfion to their ancient poffeflions in fo- 
reign parts ; to recal from banilhment the furvi- 
ving members of the late tyrannical ariflocracy; 
to follow the flandard of Sparta in war; and, in » 
peace, to mould their political conllitution after 
the model which that ^victorious republic might 
think fit to preferibe.. 

When Thcramenes produced thefe unexpected 
fruits of his boafted negociation , the Athenians had 
no longer either ftrength or fpirit to refill, or 
even courage to die. During the long abfence of 
their ambaffadors , the fiege had been carried on 
with redoubled vigor. The Lacedaemonians, 
reinforced by the Thebans as well as by their nu- 
merous allies of Peloponnefus, had invefled the 
city on every fide, the harbours were clofely 
blocked up by Lyfander, who had become mailer 
of Melos , Ceos , ^Egina, and Salamis; iflands fo 
near to Athens that they were almoll regarded as 
a part of the Attic territory. The greatell mifery 
prevailed within the walls ; the famine was intole- 
rable , and the difeafes more intolerable than the 


** Lyfias againft L'ratoRhenes, p. 273. 
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famine. The full period of thrice nine years had chap. 
elapfed , which , if we may credit a mod accurate xxii. 
and faithful hiftorian ”, had been affigned by re- 
peated oracles and predictions , as the deftined term 
of the Peloponnefian war and of the Athenian 
greatnefs. The principal leaders of the democracy 
had been cut off by the perfidious fnares of their 
opponents , who were prepared to bear a foreign 
yoke, provided they might ufurp domeftic tyranny. 

That odious fadtion was ready to approve the 
meafures of Theramenes , who might intimidate 
the dejedted affembly by declaring ( a mod melan- 
choly truth ) that the feverity of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, exceffive as it feemed , was yet moderation 
and lenity when compared with the furious and 
'unextinguifhable rage of the Thebans and Corin- 
thians , who maintained that the Athenians deferved 
not any terms of accommodation; that their crimes 
ought to be perfecuted with unrelenting vengeance; 
their proud city demolilhed with fuch perfedt de. 
flrudtion , that not even its veftige fhould remain ; 
and the infolent inhabitants utterly extirpated from 
Greece, which they had fo long difturbed by their 
ambition , and provoked by their tyranny and cru- 
elty. Such an argument Theramenes might have 

The words of Thucydides, t. v. p. 3*1. »re very remarkable. 

41 He remembers , that from the firft commencement of hnllilities, it 
had been conftantly prophefied that the war would laft thrice nine 
years , which, of all predictions, was alone firm and liable; ” or as 
the idiom of the Greek language wijl hear,** the molt firm an* 
liable. ■> 
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employed , if it had been neceflary to employ any 
argument, to juftify his negociation with the 
Spartans, which was confirmed and ratified by the 
voice of the ariftocratical cabal, and fubmitted to, 
rather than accepted , by the majority of the af- 
fembly , with the gloomy filence of defpair. 

On the fixteenth of May , the day on which the 
Athenians had been accuftomed to celebrate the 
anniverfary of the immortal vidory of Salamis, 
the hoftile armament took pofTefTion of their ha>i 
hours; the combined army entered their gates. 
The walls and fortrefles of the city of Minerva, 
which the generous magnanimity of its inhabitants, 
preferring the public fafety to their own, had 
abandoned in defence of Greece to the fury of a 
barbarian invader , were ungratefully levelled t<? 
the ground by the implacable refentment of the 
Greeks ; who executed their deftrudive purpofe 
with all the eagernefs of emulation, boafting, 
amidft the triumphs of martial mufic, that the 
demolition of Athens would be regarded , in fuc- 
ceeding ages, as the true aera of Grecian freedom. 
Yet after they had fatisfied their vengeance, they 
feemed to regret its effeds. The day was con- 
cluded with a magnificent feftival, in which the 
recitation of the poets formed, as ufual, the prin- 
cipal ornament of the entertainment. Among other 
pieces Was rehearfed the Eledra of Euripides , and 
particularly that affeding chorus, “ We come , O 
daughter of Agamemnon ! to thy ruftic and 
humble roof”. The words were fcarcely uttered. 
When the whole affembly melted into tears, the 

forlorn 
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forlorn condition of that young and virtuous prin- c 
cefs, expelled the royal palace of her father, and 
inhabiting a miferable cottage, in want and wretch- 
ednefs, recalling the dreadful vicilfitude of for- 
tune which had befallen Athens, once midrefs of 
the fea,and fovereign of Greece, butr deprived, 
in one fatal hour, of her Ihips , her walls, and her 
ftrength , and reduced from the pride of power and 
profperity, to mifery , dependence, and fervitude, 
without exerting one memorable effort to brighten 
the lad moment of her dediny, and to render her 
fall illudrious 

*♦ Xenoph. Helltn. I. ii. c. I. « teqq. Diodor. I. xiii. 104 — 107. 
Phit. in Lyfrnd. p. 43$. LyGas in Eratoftk. et Ajorat. 
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Rapacity and Cruelty of the Spartan Government. 
— The Thirty Tyrants in Athens. — Perfecution of 
Lyjias and his Family. — Theramenes oppofes the 
Tyrants. — Sanguinary Speech of Critias. — Death 
of Theramenes. — Perfecution and Death of Alci- 
biades. — Tbrafybulus feizes Pbyle — Defeats the 
• Tyrants. — . Memorable Speech of Tbrafybulus. 

Oath of Aninefly — not faithfully obferved. 

THE conqueft of Athens, and the acknow. 
ledged dominion of Sparta , terminated the me- 
morable war of twenty-feven years. It ftill 
remained for Lyfander to reduce the ifland of 
Samos * , which enjoys the honorable diftindtion 
of being the laft fettlement in the Eaft that defied 
the ambition of Pericles, and the laft which fub- 
mitted to the arms of Lyfander. The conquered 
iflands and cities fuffered ftill greater vexations 
under the Spartan, than they had done under 
the Athenian, empire. Among thehoftile factions* 

* Comp. Xenoph. Hellen. 1 . ii. p. 461. et Plut. iii. p. 31. in 
lyfand. Lyfias adv. Kratofth. p. 274. et Diodor. p. 396. It is 
remarkable, that Xenophon and Lyfias, both contemporaries, should 
differ in. a matter of chronology ; the one placing the conqueft of 
Samos before, and the other after, Lyfandjer’s voyage to Athens. 

1 Thtfe were the rwufJLwrioti tm Sixoci; k xi ccpxous > mentioned 
by Thucydides and Xenophon; “ allocutions, or rather coufpiracics , 
for mutual (defence in courts of juftice, and for mutual afliftance in 
obtaining offices of power. ” 
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which ambition or danger had formed in thofe 
turbulent republics, Lyfander always preferred that 
party which poffelTed moft craft, and leaft patriot- 
ifm. At the head of this cabal , he placed a 
Spartan Harmoftes, or governor, on whofe obfe- 
quious cruelty .he could depend. The citadels were 
garrifoned by mercenaries; a tyrannical fadion in- 
fulted as fubjeds, thofe whom they had envied as 
rivals, or dreaded as enemies; and every fpecies of 
licence and diforder was exercifed, with a prefump- 
tion that could be equalled only by the tamenefs 
with which it was endured.*. The Afiatic Greeks 
regretted the diflionorable yoke of Perfta; they 
regretted the (tern dominion of Athens ; both which 
feemed tolerable evils, compared to the opprclliva 
Cruelty of Sparta and Lyfander. The contribu- 
tions , of which they had formerly fo much com- 
plained , no longer appeared exorbitant. Lyfandec 
was the firft and the laft conqueror who impofed ori 
thofe feeble communities the enormous tribute of 
a thoufand talents *. . 


> In dead of the Tweet draught of Liberty , Sparta, according to 
Theopompus, gave Greece the bitter cup of Slavery. In the cicy of 
Miletus, he Ctcrificed at once eight hundred men, of the democratical 
faction , to the implacable rage of their adverraries. Hut. in Lyfand. 

* Diodorus, p. 400. fays, TrXz.'te ra,v txXuvtuv xxS' irtstyror , 

" more than a thoufand talents yearly; ” that is, above two hundred 
thoufand pounds. It may be' computed from Plus, in Lyfand. et 
Xcnoph. p. 462 . that Lyfander fent home a itill'larger fufti after the 
furrender of Samos. The law of Lycurgus refpefting gold and filver, 
which had been long virtually, was now formally, abolished. The ufe 
of the precious metals was allowed to the Itate , but forbidden to 
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The unrelenting fcverity of Sparta has ufually 
been afcribed to the perfonal character of her 
general, whole natural arrogance and cruelty were 
heightened and confirmed by the fudden exaltation 
of his fortune. From the fimple citizen of a fmall, 
and then unfortunate republic, he became, in a 
few years, the arbiter of Greece. Athens acknow- 
ledged his authority; the fmaller cities courted his 
protedion; venal poets and orators extolled him 
■with odes and panegyrics ; he was honored with 
crowns and ftatues, and worlhipped by hymns and 
facrifices *. Yet it is obvious to remark , that 
whatever might be the temper and manners of Ly- ‘ 
fander, his country is juftly accountable for the 
wrongs which he was allowed to commit with im- 
punity; and it is uncertain whether another general, 
placed in the fame fituation, would have aded on 
different principles ; fince the nature of the Spartan 
inftitutions, and the ambitious views of the re- 
public, leemed to demand and juftify uncommon 
exertions of feverity. In the adminiftration of their 
domeftic government, five or fix thoufand Spartans 
tyrannized over thirty thoufand Lacedaemonians; 
thefe tyrannized , with ftill greater rigor , over 
thrice that number of Haves; and it was natural 
to exped, that when the flaves were afiociated 

’ \ •, • i 

individuals , under pain of death. The prohibition , however, was 
univerially difregarded; many Spartans poflefled abundance of gold and 
filver; none incurred the penalty of the law, Compar. Plat, et Xenepfa. 
loc. citat. et Ifocrat. in Atchidam. 

* Plut. in Lyfand. 
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■with the troops * , all thefe descriptions of men , c if a p. 
Spartans , Lacedaemonians , and Helots , would xxiil. 
tyrannize, with the emulation of cruelty, over their 
conquered fubjedls. 

The Scanty materials of ancient hiftory cannot The deep 
enable us minutely to explain the humiliation and ‘"'P reffion 
diftrefs of the ASiatic Greeks, opprefled by the , h ey made 
double tyranny of the Spartans , and of their fel- •" c01 *- 
low-citizens. Contemporary writers , who beheld “777 
this Scene of mifery and defolation. Seem at a lofs 
for words to imprefs its horror. Ifocrates endea- 
vours to grafp the amplitude of the fubjed in the 
vague language of general description; by ftrokes 
of exaggeration and hyperbole, he Supplies the 
place of clear and pofitive informatic4l; but all die 
copioufnels and energy of the Greek tongue Sink 
beneath the heavy afflictions of that unfortunate 
people, and the mind of the orator feems to labor 
with a thought which he is unable to exprds \ It 


* The Helots then took the title ef niixuuoiif , Libertini , 

« re neixmuhs ttevSipot tnou. Thucydid. I. v. p. S3J. From tome 
paflaget in Ifociates ( Panegyr. et de Face.), it should Teem that 
l.yfander often appointed thefe freed men to offices of treat trull and 
authority. 

7 See the oration of Ifocratet on the peace , p. 17* , etc. In the 
panegyric of Athens , fpeaking of the ariftocratical factions fupportcA 
by Lyfander and the Lacedtemonians, Ifocrates fays, they confilted of 
wretches, “ whofe cruelty and injuftice are unexampled in the hiilorp 
•f mankind. From what indignity did they abfiain? Into what exceifto 
were they not tranfported ? They , who regarded the moil factions aa. 
the moil faithful; the moll treacherous as the mod deterring. Their 
crimes proved infectious, and changed the'mildnefs of human natum 
into favage ferocity, ” etc. See p. S*, etc. 

Hj 
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* 


chap, is not , however , from fuch rhetorical defcriptions 
xxiii. that we can attain an adequate and fatisfa&ory 
knowledge of the Spartan adminiftration : hiftory 
delights in plain and authentic fads ; and the ri- 
gorous treatment of the Athenians themfelves, will 
beft reprefent thehardlhips inflidted on their Afiatic 
colonies and dependences. 

Thetbirty The Athenians had furrendered their fleet; their 
juheni m wa ^ s an d harbours were demolifhed ; their citadel 
oiymp. was occupied by a Lacedaemonian garrifon , com- 
T'c 404 man ded by Callibius , the friend of Lyfander ; and 
their government was ufurped by thirty men , the 
dependants and creatures of Sparta. The furious 
and profligate Critias formed a proper head for this , 
ariftocratical^louncil , whofe members have been 
juftly branded in hiftory under the name of the 
Thirty Tyrants *. On pretence of delivering the 
ftate from the malice of informers, and the tur- 
bulence of feditious demagogues , they deftroyed 
the moll valuable portion of the community*. 
Niceratus , the fon of Nicias , and a fon who in- 
herited not only the opulence, but the virtues of 
his illuftrious father , was condemned to death ; 

* Their names arc preferved in Xenophon, Hcllrn. ii. 3. 

? * Xennph. p. 462. which Caefar , ap. Salluft. de Bello Catil. c. ^ I . 

evidently had in view, “ Lacedaemonii devictis Athenienfibus , triginta 
viros impofuere . ... Hi prinio ccepere peffimum quemque, et omnibus 
invifum , indemnatum necare. Eo populus laetari , et merito dicere 
fieri, l>oft ubi paullatim licentia crevit juxta bonos et matos libidinofe 
saterficere » v . . Ita civitas, fervitute oppreflfa, ftultae Jietitiae graves 
ptenas dedit. " \ . . . t 
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Leon , the moll public-fpirited , and Antiphon , chap. 

the mod eloquent of his contemporaries , Ihared xxm. 

the fame fate ; Thrafybulus and Anytus were ba- 

nifhed. Whoever was known to be powerful, 

was regarded as dangerous; whoever was fuppofed 

to be rich , was accufed as criminal. Strangers 

and citizens were involved in one promifcuous 

• !• 

ruin . 

Amidft this general wreck of whatever was mod iiioftrated 
worthy and refpedtable, ‘I fhall felect the perfecu- 
tion of Lyfias and his family , the only tranf- LyG« and 
adtion of that kind , recorded with fuch circutn- hlt 
dances as anfwer the ends of hidory. Cephalus ; 
the father of that ingenious orator , was by birth 
a Syracufan. The friendfliip of Pericles perfuaded 
him to fettle in Athens, where, under the protec- * 
tion of that powerful datefman, he obtained wealth 
and honors. His inoffenfive and generous cha- 
racter efcaped the enmity and perfecution to which 
the opulent Athenians were commonly expofed ; 
and be enjoyed the rare felicity of living thirty 
years in the midd of continual trials and impeach- 
ments, without being obliged to appear as plaintiff 
or defendant in any litigation. His fons, Lyfias 
and Polemarchus , inherited his innocence , his 
generofity, and his good fortune. Though polTeffed 
of the mod valuable accomplifhments , natural 
and acquired , the [brothers prudently kept aloof 
from the dangerous paths of public life ; contented 

T 

70 Xcnoph. !. ii. p. 4^3. et*fcn. «* 
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>. with their domeftic felicity, they afpired not to 
the rank of Athenian citizens ; but liberally con- 
tributed to fupply the exigences of the Hate, from 
the profits of a flourilhing manufadure of Ihields , 
which they carried on by the labor of an hundred 
and twenty flaves. The cruelty of the thirty 
tyrants, from whofe rapacious eye neither obfeurity 
could conceal, nor merit defend, occafioned the 
death of Polemarchus , and the immediate mif- 
fortuaes, as well as the future glory ofLyfias, who 
aded a diftinguillied part in overturning that 
deteftable tyranny, and in bringing its authors and 
abettors to condign punifhraent 

The hi (lory is related by himfelf with perfpi- 
cuous precifion and graceful fimplicity: “The 
tyrants Theognis and Pifo acquainted their aflo- 
ciates, that many ftrangers cllabliflied at Athens 
were difaffeded to the government. This was a 
plaufible pretence for rifling the effeds of tliefe 
unhappy men ; a meafure to which die thirty were 
not only excited by avarice, but prompted by fear. 
Money, was become neceflary for the prefervation 
of their power, which, being founded on ufurpa- 
tion, and tyrannically adminiftered, could only be 
maintained by the influence of corruption, and the 
mercenary aid of foreign troops. The life of man, 
therefore, they regarded as a matter of little mo- 
ment; die amafling of wealth was the principal 
objed of their defire ; to gratify which, ten ftrangers 
Were at once devoted to deftrudion. In this number, 

11 See the Life of l;Gas„and the Orations there referred to, 
p. 110, ct feq<]. 
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indeed, were two poor men; a bafe and cruel 
artifice to perfuade you , Athenians ! that the 
remaining eight had been condemned, not for the 
fake of their riches , but in order to preferve the 
public tranquillity ; as if the intcreft of the 
public had ever been the concern of that tyrannical 
cabal ! Their infamous defign was executed with 
inhuman cruelty. Their victims were taken in 
their beds, at fupper, in the privacy of domeflic 
retirement. Me they feized exercifing the rites of 
hofpitality; my guefts were rudely difmiffed; I 
was delivered into the cuftody of the worthlefs 
Pifo. While his accomplices continued in the 
workfhop, taking a lift of our flaves and effeefts, I 
alked him, * Whether mouey could fave my life? ” 
“ Yes, a confiderable fum. ” “ I will give you a 
talent of filver. ” This he confentcd to accept, as 
the price of my fafety ; and to fuch a melancholy 
fituation was I reduced , that it afforded me a 
momentary confolation to depend on theprecari- 
ous faith of a man, who (as I well knew ) defpifed 
every law, human and divine. But my comfort 
was of fhort duration ; for I had no fooner opened 
my coffer to pay him the talent , than he ordered 
his attendant to feize the contents , confiding of 
three talents of filver, an hundred Daricks, three 
hundred Cyzicenes, and three filver cups. I en- 
treated Pifo to allow me a fmall fum to defray the 
expenfe of my journey. But he defired me to be 
thankful to efcape with my life. Going out to- 
gether, we met the tyrants Melobius and Mnefi- 
theides , returning from the workfliop. They 
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c*h a p. inquired, where we were going? Pifo anfwered, to 
* xxiii. examine the houfe of my brother Polemarchus. 

They defired him to proceed ; but commanded me 
to follow them to the houfe of Damafippus. Pifo 
whifpered me to be filent, and to fear nothing, 
becaufe he would immediately come there. Upon 
our arrival, we found Theognis guarding feveral of 
my companions in calamity. 1 increafed the number 
of his prifoners ; but obtained an opportunity to 
reprefent my innocence and misfortunes to Da- 
mafippus , entreating him, by our paft friendlhip, 
to employ his influence in my behalf. He affured 
me of his intention to intercede with Theognis, 
whofe avarice would eafily perfuade him to betray 
his truft. While they converfed on this fubjed, I 
took advantage of my knowledge of the houfe to 
efcape through three fecret paffages , which all 
happened to be open and unguarded; and for- 
tunately reaching the country-houfe of my friend 
Archimaus, a (hip -matter, fent him to the city, 
that he might bring me intelligence of my brother. 
He difcovered , that the tyrant Eratofthenes had 
dragged him from the road, and conduded him to 
prifon, where he was ordered to drink hemlock. 
At this melancholy news , 1 failed to Megara, 
under cover of the night. Our effeds became the 
property of the tyrants, whofe mean avarice fpared 
not the fmalleft trifle belonging to us. Even the 
gold ear-rings of Polemarchus’s wife were forcibly 
torn away by the brutal Melobius '\ ” 

11 Set the difcouifes of LyHas againft Agoratus and Eratofthenes, 
p- 218, tt fe<n. 
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The Thirty juftified thefe abominable arts of 
cruelty by the authority of a fervile fenate , which 
they ftill allowed to fubfift as the inftrument and 
accomplice of their tyranny. It could not be ex- 
pelled, however, that in a city accuftomed to the 
utmoft liberty of opinion and freedom of debate, a 
body of five hundred , or even of thirty men , 
fhould' continue to agree in the fame odious and 
.opprefiive meafures. The firft feeds of difcord , 
or rather the firfl fymptoms of repentance, ap- 
peared in the fpeeches and behaviour of the bold 
and adiye Theramenes ; who, though the principal 
author of the ufurpation , was already difpofed by 
the humanity of his nature , or by the fingular in- 
conllancy. of his temper”, to deftroy the work 
of his own hands. His ftrenuous endeavours were 
ufed to fave the innocent and unhappy vitflims 
whom his furious colleagues daily devoted to de- 
ftru&ion ; under his prote&ion the citizens af- 
fembled , and exprefled their refentment or defpair; 
and it was juftly apprehended that the government 
of the Thirty might be difiolved by the fame 
means, and by the fame man, who had fet on foot 
and fubverted the Ihort- lived tyranny of the four 
hundred. The prefent ufurpation , indeed , was 
defended by a Lacedaemonian garrifon ; but the 
Thirty dreaded the influence of Theramenes over 


” Thucydid. viii. C8, ct feqq. Lyfias advert. Eratoflh. Xenophon 
paints him more favorably ; and Ariftot. apud Plut. iii. 337. et Diodor, 
p. 3SO, et feqq. dill more favorably than Xenophon. 
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the foreign troops ; they dreaded ftill more his in- 
fluence over the Athenian citizens. When they 
conlidered the precarious tenure of their authority, 
ancfthe unjuft violence of their adminiftration , they 
refleded on the part with pain , and viewed the 
future with terror. But they h'ad gone too far to 
yetreat, and nothing remained but to prop the tot- 
tering fabric of their power by enlarging its bafe. 
Three thoufand citizens were invited to participate 
in the advantages and dangers of their govern- 
ment. The reft were difarmed and treated with 
an increafe of feverity. 

Theramenes vainly oppofed the criminal defigns 
of his colleagues , who implicitly fubmitted their 
opinions to the implacable fury of Critias. He it 
was who chiefly encouraged them boldly to perfe- 
vere , and to remove every obftacle to the un- 
limited gratification of their paffions. The fafety 
of Theramenes , he affured them , was no longer 
compatible with their own. His delicacy , real or 
affeded , was totally inconfiftent with the fpirit of 
the prefent adminiftration ; nor could the govern- 
ment of Thirty , any more than that of one tyrant, 
admit of being curioufly canvaffed , or faftidioufly 
oppofed. Thefe fentiroents being received with 
approbation , we might exped that Theramenes 
fliould have been deftroyed by that fudden and 
open violence which had proved fatal to fo many 
others. But as the moft daring violators of the 
laws of fociety are obliged to eftablifli and obferve 
fome rules of juftice , in their condud towards 
each other , it had been refolved by the Thirty , 
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that , amidft the violent and capricious outrages 
■which they committed againft their fubjedfs , none 
of their own number Ihould be put to death with- 
out the benefit of a trial before the fenate ; a pri- 
vilege extending to the three thoufand intruded 
with the ufe of arms, and fufficiently denoting the 
miferable condition of the other citizens. The 
fenate was alfembled to try Theramenes ; but this 
tribunal was furrounded by armed men. When 
the pretended criminal appeared , Critias addrefled 
the court in a fpeech too remarkable ever to be 
forgotten. 

“Should you imagine, O fenators! confidering 
the great numbers who have fullered death , that 
we have been guilty of unneceflary cruelty , you 
will alter that opinion on refledting that revolutions 
of government mud always be attended with blood- 
fhed ; but particularly when a populous city like 
Athens, which has been long pampered with liber- 
ty, is reduced under the dominion of a few. The 
a&ual form of adminiftration was impofed by the 
Lacedaemonians as the condition of the public 
fafety. In order to maintain its authority we have 
removed thofe feditious demagogues , whofe demo- 
cratical madnefs hath occafioned all our paft cala- 
mities. It is our duty to proceed in this ufeful 
work, and todeftroy, without fear or compaflion, 
all who would difturb the public tranquillity. 
Should a man of this dangerous difpofition be 
found in our own order, he ought to be punilhed 
with double rigor , and treated not only as an 
enemy but as a traitor. That Theramenes is liable 
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to this accufation appears from the whole tenor of 
his conduct. He concluded the treaty with the 
Lacedxnionians ; he diffolved the popular govern- 
ment ; he directed and approved the firft and 
boldeft meafures of our adminiftration : but no 
fooner did difficulties arife than he deferted his 
alfociates , declared his oppofitiori to their defigns , 
and undertook the protedion of the populace. 
When the weather was fair and favorable , he pur- 
fued the fame courfe with his companions , but , 
on the firft change of wind, he thought proper to 
alter his navigation. With fuch an irrefolute 
fteerfman it is impoffible to govern the helm of 
the republic , and to guide the velfel to her deftined 
harbour. This dangerous inconfiftency ought, in- 
deed , to have been expected from a man to whofc 
charader perfidy is congenial. He began his 
political career under the diredion of his father 
Hagnon , a violent partifan of democracy. He 
afterwards changed his fyftem , in order to obtain 
the favor of the nobles. He both eftablifiied and 
diffolved the government of the four hundred ; 
and the whole {train of his behaviour proves him 
unfit to govern, and unworthy to live 14 .” 

- Thera menes made a copious and perfuafivc de- 
fence , acknowledging , “ That he had often 
changed his condud, but denying that he had ever 
varied his principles. When the democracy 
flouriflied , he had maintained the juft rights , but 
repreffed the infolence, of the people. When it 

*♦ Xuioih. p. 4«4 — 
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became neceflary to alter the form of the republic, chap. 
in compliance with the command of the Spartans , xxiil. 
he had Supported the legal power, butoppofcd the 
tyranny , of the magiftrates. Under every ad. 
miniftration of government he had approved him- 
felf the friend of moderation and juftice , which he 
ftill continued , and ever would continue , to re- 
commend and enforce , Convinced that thofe virtues 
alone could give (lability and permanence to any 
fyllem of government, whether ariftocratical or 
popular. ” 

The fenators murmured applaufe , unawed by Thera- 
the prefence of Critias and his affociates. But (1 10 
this furious tyrant made a fignal to the armed men, execution, 
who furrounded the fenate - houfe , to (how the 
points of their daggers; and then ftepping for- 
ward , faid , “ It is the duty , O fenators ! of a 
prudent magiftrate, to prevent the deception and 
danger of his friends. The countenance of thofe 
brave youths ( pointing to his armed partifans ) 
fufficiently difeovers that they will not permit you 
to fave a man who is manifeftly fubverting the go- 
vernment: 1, therefore, with the general confent, 
ftrike the name of Theramenes from the lift of 
thofe who have a right to be tried before the fenate ; 
and , with the approbation of my colleagues , I 
condemn him to immediate death. ” Roufed by 
this unexpected and bloody fentence, Theramenes 
ftarted from his feat , and fprang to the altar of 
the fenate- houfe , at once |imploring the compaf- 
fion , and urging the intereft of the fpeclators , 
whofe names, he obferved, might be ftruck out. 
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chap, and whole lives might be facrificed , as unjuftly and 
xxiil. cruelly as his own. But the terror of armed 
violence prevented any affiftance or interceffion ; 
and the eleven men ( for thus the Athenian delicacy 
iiis death, the executioners of public juftice ) dragged 

him from the altar , and hurried him to execution. 

In proceeding through the market-place the 
unhappy vi&im,of tyranny invoked the favor and 
gratitude of his fellow - citizens , who had often 
been prote&ed by his eloquence , and defended by 
his valor. But the impudent Satyrus , the chief 
minifter of vengeance both in authority and cruelty, 
fternly told him , that if he continued his lamenta* 
tions and uproar he lhould foon cry in good 
earneft 1 ’: “And fhall I not,” faid Theramenes , 
“ though I remain filent?” When he drank the 
fatal hemlock , he poured a libation on the ground 
with a health to the honeft Critias ; circumftances 
unworthy to relate, if they proved not, that even 
in his laft moments , he was forfaken neither by his 
, facctioufnefs nor by his fortitude 1 *. 


'On citiu^nro, si fty ff-i&Jtrt'CiKV. literally . that he would cry 
out unlefs he were filent. The inaccurate language of the executioner 
furnished occafion to the finart reply of Theramenes. 

“ Xenoph. p. 470. The glorious death of Theramenes cancelled 
the imperfections of his life. That his character was inconftant, molt 
writers allow. Lyflas adverfus Eratolthcn. accufes him of many 
deliberate crimes; but he died in a virtuous caufe, and, however 
he acted, left the fcenc gracefully. ** Quam me delectat Theramenes ! 
ijtiani elato aninto eil! Etli enim flemus , cum legimus, tauten non 
ntifciabiliter vir clams inoritur. ” CIC. Tufc. Qniclt. 
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The death of Theramenes delivered the tyrants 
from the only reftraint which tended to control 
their infolence , and to moderate their cruelty. 
They might now indulge in all the licetnioufnefs of 
outrage , without the fear of reproach or the 
danger of refiftance. Their miferable fubjeds 
were driven from the city, from the Pyraeus, from 
their houfes , their farms , and their villages , which 
were divided among the deteftable inftruments of 
an odious ufurpation. Nor did the tyrants ftop 
here. A mandate was publilhed , enforced by the 
authority of the Spartan fenate , prohibiting any 
Grecian city to receive the unfortunate fugitives. 
But this inhuman order was almoft univerfally dif- 
obeyed ; the facred laws of hofpitality prevailed 
over the terror of an unjuft decree; Thebes, 
Argos , and Megara, were crowded with Athenian 
exiles 17 . 

In exercifing thofe abominable ads of cruelty, 
the Thirty probably confulted the immediate fafety 
of their perfons, but they precipitated the downfal 
of their power. The opprelfed Athenians , whofe 
fufferings feemed no longer tolerable , required 
only a leader to roufe them to arms , and to con- 
dud them to vidory and to vengeance. This 
danger the tyrants had greater reafon to apprehend, 
fince they could not exped a reinforcement to the 
garrifon , while the efforts of Lyfander and the 
Spartans were principally direded towards the ex* 
tenfion of their Afiatic cgnqucfts. The abilities 

17 Diodor. 1. xiv. p. 23$. 
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fc H a p. and refentment of Alcibiades pointed him out a* 
xxiil. the perfon belt qualified to undertake the arduous 
and honorable defign of realTembling the fugi* 
tives , and of animating them with courage to re- 
cover their loft country. That illuftrious exile 
had been diiven from his Thracian fortrefs by the 
terror of the Lacedaemonians , then matters of the 
Hellefpont , and had acquired a fettlement under 
the protection of Pharnabazus, in the little village 
of Grynium in Phrygia , where , undifturbed by 
the dangerous contentions of war and politics, he 
enjoyed an obfeure happinefs in the bofom of love 
and friendlhip. But the cruel fears of the tyrants 
purfued him to this laft retreat. 

His death. Lyfander told Pharnabazus that the facrifice of 
Alcibiades was neceffary for the fafety of that form 
of government which had been recently eftablifhed 
in Athens , and which it was the intereft both of 
Sparta and of Perfia to maintain. A private rea- 
fon ( which will afterwards appear ) prevailed with 
the fatrap to pay immediate attention to this bloody 
advice. t A band of armed Phrygians was fent to 
furprife and deftroy Alcibiades. Such was the 
fame of his prowefs , that thefe timid affaflins durft 
not attack him in broad day, or by open force. 
They chofe the oblcurity of night to furround and 
fet fire to his houfe , which , according to the 
falhion of the country , was chiefly compofed of 
light and combuftible materials. The crackling noife 
of the flames alarmed -Alcibiades, whofe own trea- 
cherous chara&er rendered him always fufpicious 
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of treachery. He fnatched his fword, and, twilling 
his mantle round his left arm, ruflied through the 
flaming edifice, followed by his faithful Arcadian 
friend, and by his affcdionate miftrefs Timandra*'. 
The cowardice of the Phrygians , declining to 
meet the fury of his affault, covered him with a 
fhower of javelins. Hut even thefe Barbarians 
fpared the weaknefs and the fex of Timandra, 
whofe tears and entreaties obtained the melancholy 
confolation of burying her unfortunate lover; a 
man whofe various charader can only be repre- 
fented in the wonderful viciflitudes of his life and 
fortune; and who, though eminently adorned with 
the advantages of birth, wealth, valor, and elo- 
quence, and endowed with uncommon gifts of 
nature and acquirements of art , yet deficient in 
difcretion and probity , involved his country and 
himfelf in inextricable calamities. 

Although the life of Alcibiades had been highly 
pernicious to his country, his death, at this parti- 
cular jundure, might be regarded as a misfortune, 
if the Athenian exiles at Thebes had not been 
headed by a man who pofTelfed his excellences , 
unmingled with his defeds and vices. The enter- 
prifing courage of Thrafybulus was animated by 
the love of liberty; and while he generally fol- 
lowed ’* the rules of juftice and humanity, he had 
magnanimity to conceive, abilities to condud, and 
perfeverance to accompli!]), the bolded and mod 


19 Corn. Nepos, et Plut. in Alcibiad. 

19 His conduct, as.wiU appear hereafter, was not uniform. 
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arduous defigns. Having communicated his inten- 
tions to the unhappy fugitives in Thebes and 
IVlegara, he encouraged a body of feventy intrepid 
followers to feize the important fortrefs of Phyle, 
fituate on the Bmotian and Athenian frontier. 
This daring enterprife alarmed the tyrants, who 
marched forth with the flower of their troops to 
diflodge the new garrifon. But the natural ftrength 
of the place baffled their aflault; and, when they 
determined to invert it, the unexpected violence 
of a tempeft, accompanied with an extraordinary 
fall of fnow ”, obliged them to defift from their 
undertaking. They returned with precipitation to 
Athens, leaving behind part of their attendants 
and baggage, which fell a prey to the garrifon of 
Phyle ; the ftrength of which continually aug- 
mented by the confluence of Athenian exiles, and 
foon increafcd from feventy, to feven hundred, 
men. 

The tyrants had juft reafon to apprehend that 
thefe daring invaders might ravage the furrounding 
country , and even attack the capital. Alarmed by 
this danger they difpatclied feveral troops of horfe, 
with the greater part of their Lacedaemonian mer- 
cenaries, who encamped in a woody country, at the 
diftance of fifteen furlongs from Phyle, in order 
to watch the motions and reprefs the incurfions of 
the enemy. But thefe forces , which had been 
lent to guard the territory and city from furprife, 
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were themfelves furprifed by Thrafybulus, who 
filently marched forth in the night, ported his men 
amidft the concealed intricacies of the foreft, and 
fuddenly attacked the Lacedemonians before they 
had time to recoiled themfelves, or even to rtand 
to their arms. The dread of an ambufh probably 
prevented the wary general from following them 
to any great diftance from the garrifon. An hun- 
dred and twenty men were flain in the purfuit; a 
trophy was ereded; the baggage and arms were 
conveyed in triumph to Phyle “. 

The news of this difafter infpired the Thirty 
with fuch terror that they no longer regarded a 
demolilhed city like Athens as proper for their 
refidence. They determined to remove to the 
neighbouring town of Eleufis, which, in cafe of 
extremity , feemed more capable of defence. The 
three thoufand, who were intrufted with the ufe 
of arms, accompanied them thither, and aflifted 
them in treacheroufly putting to death all fuch of 
the Eleufinians as were thought difaffeded to the 
ufurpation. Under pretence of muftering the inha- 
bitants, thofe unhappy men were fingly conduded 
through a narrow gate leading to the Ihore , where 
they were fucceflively difarmed, bound, and exe- 
cuted, by the cruel inftruments of tyranny *Y‘ 
Meanwhile the garrifon of Phyle continually 
received new reinforcements. The orator Lyfias, 
whofe domertic fufferings have been recently 

Xenoph. p. 47r. ,J Id. ibid. - 
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defcribed, collected three hundred men to take 
vengeance on the murderers of his brother , and 
the authors of hi9 own banifiiment^i Thefe ufeful 
fupplies encouraged Thrafybulus to attempt furi 
prifing the Piraeus , the inhabitants of which, 
conffftrng chiefly of tradesmen , merchants, and 
mariners , bore with great impatience and indig- 
nation the injuries of a fubordinate council of 
Ten, the obfequious imitators of the Thirty. This 
enterprife was crowned with fuccefs , although 
the tyrants brought forth their whole force to 
oppofe it. Having intercepted their march to the 
place, Thrafybulus occupied a rifing ground, 
which gave him a decifive advantage in the en- 
gagement. i" ■ ' v * - 

Before leading his men to a&ion , lie animated 
their valor and refentment, by reminding them, 
that the enemy on the right confifted of thofe 
Lacedaemonians whom only five days before they 
bad lhamefully routed and put to flight; that the 
troops on the left were commanded by the Thirty 
tyrants/ who had unjuftly driven them into banilh- 
tfnent confifcated their property , and murdered 
their deareft friends. “ But -the gods have finally 
given us the opportunity (long ardently defired ) 
to face our oppreflors with arms in our hands, and 
to take vengeance on their multiplied wickednefs 
and dimity. When they inverted us at Phyle , 
the gods, confulting our fafety, ruffled the ferenity 


JuOin. t. v. c. ix. Tlic compiler , with hi* otpa! inaccuracy, 
Tjys, I.ylUs Syrtcufanus orator. 
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of tlie fky with an unexpeded temped. The affid- 
ance of Heaven enabled us, with a handful of 
men , to raife a trophy over our numerous foes ; 
and the fame divine Providence ftill favors U$ 
with the mod manifed marks of partiality..-! he 
enemy are drawn up in a deep and clofe array; 
they mud be obliged to afcend the eminence;' the 
javelins of their rear cannot reach beyond thei; 
van; while, from the reverfe of thefe circumdan- 
ces, no weapon of ours needs be difcharged in 
vain. Let us avail ourfelves , therefore -of. art 
arrangement evidently produced by the favor of 
Heaven ; each foldier remembering, that he never 
can atchieve a more honorable vidory, or obtain 
a more glorious tomb *\ ” - 

The revered authority of the pried enforced the 
exhortation of the general. He promifed them 
complete fuccefs, provided they forbore to-chargc 
till one of their men were killed or wounded: 
ct Then , ” added he , “I will condud you on to 
vidory , though I myfelf fhall fall. 1 He had 
. fcarcely ended, when the enemy threw their jave- 
lins ; upon which, as if guided by a divine impulfe, 
he rufhed forward to the attack. Both parts of 
his predidion were accompliflied. The battle was 
neither long nor bloody; but Critias and Hippo- 
machus, the two mod violent of the tyrants, were 
left among the flain. Thrafybulus judicioufly 
avoided to purfue the feathered fugitives ^ what 
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being fuperior in number, might {fill rally and 
renew the battle , if he quitted the advantage of 
the ground. But having proceeded to the foot of 
the hill, he flopped the ardor of his troops, and 
commanded the herald Cleocritus to proclaim with 
a loud voice, “ Wherefore, Athenians ! would you 
fly from your countrymen ? Wherefore have you 
driven them from the city ? Why do you thirfl for 
their blood? We are all united by religious* civil, 
and domellic ties. Often , with combined arms, 
have we fought, by fea and land, to defend our 
common country and common freedom. Even in 
this unnatural civil war, excited and fomented by 
the ambition of impious and abominable tyrants, 
who have filed more blood in eight months, than 
the Peloponnefians, our public enemies, in ten 
years. We have lamented your misfortunes as 
much as our own ; nor is there a man whom you 
have left on the field of’battle , whofe death does 
not excite our fympathy, and increafe our afflic- 
tion. ” The tyrants , dreading the effedt of a 
proclamation well calculated to fow the feeds of . 
difaffedlion , led off their troops with great preci- 
pitation; and Thrafybulus, without flripping the 
dead , marched to the Piraeus”. 

Next day the Thirty, Ihamefully difeomfited 
in the engagement, and deprived of Critias , their 
furious but intrepid leader, took their melancholy 
feats in council with ftrong indications of expected 
ruin. Their unfortunate fubjedls accufed their 

** Xtnoph. p. 474. 
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commanders, and each other; a new fedition arofe; 
nor was the ferment allayed, until the tyrants had 
been deprived of their dignity, and ten magrftrates 
( one eleded from each tribe ) appointed in their 
room **. The furviving tyrants , with thofe who 
were too elofely united with them in guilt, not 
to be united in intereft, fled to Eleufis. 

It might be expeded that the Decemvirs , who 
now alfumed the government , Ihould have been 
deterred from injuftice by the fatal example of 
their predeceffors. But in the turbulent republics of 
Greece, however free in theory, men were little 
acquainted with the benefits of pradical liberty. 
Whether the nobles, or people, or a prevailing 
fadion of either; whatever party in the ftate obtained 
the chief adminiftration, their authority was almoft 
alike oppreflive and tyrannical. Alternately mailers 
and flaves, thofe fierce republicans were either 
unable or unwilling to draw that decifivc and 
impervious line between the power of government, 
and the liberty of the fubjed; a line which forms 
the only folid barrier of a uniform , confident, 
and rational freedom. 

The Ten had no fooner been invefted with the 
enfigns of command, than they fhowed an equal 
inclination with the Thirty to obey the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and to tyrannize over their fellow-citizens’ 7 . 
After various Ikirmilhes, which happened in the 


” Xenoph. p. 474. et liberal. ii. p. 4:$. 
37 Lyfias advert Eratofth. p. 212, ec teqfj. 
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courfe of two weeks , and generally proved 
honorable to the bravery and condud of Thrafy- 
bulus, the tyrants both in Eleufis and in Athens 
difpatched melTengers to folicit farther afliftance 
from Sparta and Lyfander. That adive and enter- 
prifing leader empldyed his ufual diligence to 
proted the government which he had eftablilhed. 
At the head of a powerful body of mercenaries, 
he marched to the Piraeus , which he inverted 
by land; while his brother Libys , who com- 
manded a confiderable fquadron, blocked up the 
harbour *\ 

Thefe vigorous exertions rertored the hopes and 
courage of the tyrants ; nor can it be doubted that 
Thrafybulus and his followers muft have fpeedily 
been compelled to furrender , had the Spartan 
commanders been allowed to ad without control. 
But the proud arrogance of Lyfander, and the 
rapacious avarice of his dependants, provoked the 
indignation and refentment of whatever was mod 
refpedable in his country. The kings, magiftrates, 
and fenate, confpired to bumble his ambition; 
and , left he fhould enjoy the glory of conquering 
Athens a fecond time, Paufanias, the moft popu- 
lar and beloved of the Spartan princes, haftily 
levied the domeftic troops, and a confiderable body 
of Peloportnefian allies , and marching through 
the Ifthmus of Corinth encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens; little folicitous to increafe 

** Xenoph. p. 476- et Dio dor. ubi fupt». 
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the diffenfions in that city , provided he c H a p. 
could anticipate and thwart the meafures of Ly- xxiii. 
fander. 

While the two Lacedemonian armies difeo- raufonia* 
vered , in the diftance of their encampments , a ^Tete- 
difunion of their views and mterefls , an incident red of 
happened which determined Patifanias to under- 
take the prote&ion of Thrafybulus and his ad- his »a • 
herents ; a refolution to which he was naturally ’ 

inclined from oppofition to an envied and odious X ci» j. 
rival. Diognotus, an Athenian of an amiable and c. 4 o*- 
refpe&able character, brought him the children of 
Niceratus and Eucrates ; the former the fon , the 
latter the brother, of the great Nicias, with whom 
the Spartan king was connected by the hereditary 
ties of hofpitality and friendfhip. Having placed 
the helplefs infants on his knees, be conjured him, 
hy his religious regard for the memory of their 
much-refpected anccftor , to pity their innocence 
and weak dels , and to defend them againft th$ 
cruel tyranny of a worthlcfs fadion, ambitious to 
cut off and deflroy whatever was diftinguiflied by 
birth, wealth, or virtue This affecting feene, 
had it failed to touch the heart of Paufanias , muft 
at lead have afforded him a plaufible pretence for 
embracing the party of Thrafybulus , which 
numbered among its adherents the friends and 
family of Nicias, who had long been fufpeded of 
an undue attachment to the Spartan intereft. 

I.yfias ad?. Poliufhnm , f. 313' and the trinflation of lyGat, 

f . 131. 
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Before he could fully perfuade the enemy of hi* 
favorable intentions , feveral bloody Ikirmiflies 
were.fought, in which the partifans of democracy 
defended the Piraeus with unequal force, but with 
uncommon refolution **. At length Paufanias 
made them underftand, that, inftead of deftroying 
their perfons , he wifhed to proted their liberties. 
In Athens his emiflaries made known this unex. 
peded revolution, which excited a numerous party 
to throw off the yoke of the tyrants , and to de- 
fire a reconciliation with their fellow -citizens in 
the Piraeus. The deputies were favorably re- 
ceived by the Spartan king , and fent , under his 
protedion , to propofe overtures of accommoda- 
tion to the ephori and fenate. The meffengers 
of Lyfanderand the tyrants endeavoured to traverfe 
this negociation ; but notwithftanding their oppo- 
fition, the Spartans appointed fifteen commiflioners, 
who , in conjunction with Paufanias , were em- 
powered to fettle the affairs of Athens ,l . 

With the approbation, or rather by the com- 
mand , of thofe minifters , the Athenian fadions 
ceafed from hoftility ; the tyrants were diverted of 
their power ; the foreign garrifon was withdrawn ; 
and the popular government re-eftablifhed. This 
important revolution was remarkable for its Angu- 
lar mildnefs. The authors and inftruments of the 
moft oppreffive ufurpation recorded in the annals 
of any people were allowed to retire in fafety to 

** Xenoph. Diodor. Lyftil , obi fupra. 

*' Xinoph. p. 478. 
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EJeufis. Thrafybulus conduced a military pro- 
ccllion to the temple of Minerva in the citadel, 
where the acknowledgments of thanks and facrifice 
were offered to that protecting divinity , who had 
reftored the virtuous exiles to their country , and 
healed the divifions of the ftate. The citizens 
who had been baniflied , and thofe who had driven 
them into banifhment , joined in this folemn exer- 
cife of religious duty ; after which, convening in 
full aflembly , they were addreffed by Thrafybulus 
in thefe memorable words : 

“ The experience of your pad tranfaClions may 
enable you , men of Athens ! to know each other, 
and to know yourfelves. On what pretence could 
you , who drove us from the city , abet a tyranni- 
cal faCtion? Why would you have enflaved your 
fellow - citizens ? On what fuperiority of merit 
could you found your claim of dominion ? Is it 
that you are more honed and virtuous ? Yet the 
people whom you infulted never relieved their 
poverty by unjud gain ; whereas the tyrants, whom 
you ferved, increafed their wealth by the modop- 
preflive rapacity. Is it that you are more brave 
and warlike ? Yet this injured people-, alone and 
unafiided , and almod unarmed , have overcome 
your fuperior numbers , reinforced by the Lacedz- 
monian garrifon, the powerful fuccours of Paufa- 
nias , and the experienced mercenaries of Lyfan- 
der. As you mud yield the prize , both of pro- 
bity and of prowefs, fo neither can you claim the 
honor of fuperior prudence and fagacity. You 
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have been not only conquered in war, but over* 
come in negociation , by the people whom you de- 
fpifed ; to whom your Lacedaemonian matters have 
delivered you , like biting curs bound and 
muzzled , to be juftly puniflied for your unproi 
voked infolence and audacity. But as to you , my 
fellow-fufferers and fellow exiles ! you , who lhared 
the hardfhips of my baniftiraent, and who now 1 
fhare the triumph of my victorious return , I ex- 
hort you to forgive and forget our common in- 
juries. Let the dignity of your fentiments adorn 
the fplendor of your adions. Prove yourfelves 
fuperior to your enemies , not only in valor but 
in clemency , that moderation may produce con. 
cord, and concord ftrength. ” 

The effed of this generous enthufiafm, excited 
and diffufed by Thrafybulus , appeared in a very 
extraordinary refolution of the a (Terribly. During 
the ufurpation of the Thirty , a hundred talents 
had been borrowed from the Lacedaemonians , to 
fupportthe rigorous cruelty of a government which 
had banifhed five thoufand ”, and put to death, 
untried, fifteen hundred citizens. The repayment 
of this fum was not to be expeded from the 
people at large, againft whofe intereft and fafety it 
had been fo notorioufly employed. Yet the Athe- 


11 'Slrv !( ra; SaywTxs xXow ircxm; rrccyAdidoxcu. Xenoph. 
ffelten. ii. fub fin. In their comparifons the ancients , it is well 
known , regarded juftnefs more than dignity. 

13 Ifocrat. in Areopag p. 34S- fays upwards of five hundred. 
Diodorus fays the one - half of the citizens. 
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hians unanimoufly refolved , on this occafion, that 
the money fiiould be charged indifcriminately on 
them all I his unexampled generofity might 
have encouraged even the enfeebled party of the 
tyrants to return from Eleufis. But they were too 
fenfible of their guilt to exped forgivenefs or im- 
punity. Having fortified their infecure refidence, 
in the beft manner that their circumftances could 
permit , they began to prepare arms ; to colled 
mercenaries; and to try, anew, the fortune of war. 
But their unequal hoftility , the effed of rage and 
defpair, was eafily defeated by the vigor of the 
new republic. The moft obnoxious leaders fealed, 
with their blood, thefafety of their adherents, who 
fubmitted to the clemency of Thrafybulus. That 
fortunate and magnanimous commander generoufly 
Undertook their caufe, and obtained a decree of the 
people for reftoring them to the city, for reinftat- 
ing them in their fortunes and privileges, and for 
burying in oblivion the memory of their paft of- 
fences The affembly even ratified, by oath, this 

1 

54 liberates , ibid, et p. 49 S of the trnnQation. 

54 Among there offences were reckoned the arbitrary laws enacted 
during their iifurpation. All thefe laws were annulled , and thofe of 
Solon, Clillhenes , Pericles, etc. re . eflablished. It appears that the 
Athenians embraced the fame opportunity of examining their ancient 
laws, abolishing fuch as no longer fuited the condition of the times, 
and enacting fome new ones. Andocid. Orat. i. de Myfter p. 211. 
et Uemoft. adv. Timocrat. p. 469. The year in which the democracy 
was reflored , or, in other words, the arconship of Euclides, was 
regarded, therefore, as an important zia in Athcian jurifprudence. 
The only material alterations on record confifl, t In the law confining 
the right of voting in the affembly to thofe born of Athenian mothers 
Formerly it fufficed that the father Was a citizen, the condition of the 
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a<fl of amnefty , of which both the idea and the 
name have been adopted by moft civilized nations, 
and extolled by all hiftorians, ancient and modern ; 
who , dazzled by the fplendor of a tranfatftion fo 
honorable to Thrafybulus and to Athens , have 
univerfally forgot to mention , that the conditions 
of the amnefty were not faithfully obferved. Yet 
there is the fulleft evidence to prove ** , that, when 
the tyrants were no more , the abettors of their 
ufurpation were accufed , convidted , and punilhed, 
for crimes of which they had been promifed in- 
demnity by a folemn oath. So true is it, that the 
Athenians had wifdom to difcern, but wanted con- 
ftancy to pjadtife, the leftons of found policy, or 
even the rules of juftice. 

mother not being regarded. Athenxus, xiti. p. 28s. et Mark, in Vit. 
Lyfi*. p. S*. 2. In the law of Demophantus, requiring the citizens to 
take an oath that no perfonal danger should prevent them from doing 
their utmnft to deliver their country from tyrants. Vid. Licurg. adv. 
Leocr. p. iSo< et Amloc. de Myft. p. 220. 

lt See Lyiias's Orations agaiuft Agoratus and Eratofthenes , from' 
p. 133* to p. 2$o. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Accusation of Socrates. — Artifices of bis Accufers . 

— His Defence. — Condemnation. — Addrefs to the 
Judges. — His Converfation in Prifon — and Death. 

— Tranfient Perfection of his Difcip/es. — 

Writings of Cebes — Atfcbines. — State of Philo - 
fophy. — Of the Fine Arts. — Of Literature. — 

Herodotus — Thucydides — Xenophon. — Tranfition 
to the public TranfaSlions of Greece. — The 
Spartans invade Elis. — The Meffenians driven 
from Greece. — Hifiory of Cyrene — Of Sicily. — 

IV ar vritb Carthage. — Siege of Agrigentum. — 

Reign of Dionyjius. — Sicily the firjl Province of 
Rome. 

It were well for the honor of Athens, if none chap. 
but the cruel abettors of an ariftocratical faction xxiv. 
had experienced the unjuft rigor of its tribu* Ac,ura * 
nals. But among the firft memorable tranfac- Socrateii 
tions , after the re-eftablifhment of democracy, oiymp. 
happened the trial and condemnation of Socrates ; 
a man guiltlefs of every offenfce but that of dif- 
gracing , by his illuftrious merit, the vices and 
follies of his contemporaries. His death fealed 
the inimitable virtues of his ufeful and honorable 
life ; it feemed to be beftowed as a favor , not 
inflidled as a punifhment ; fince, had Socrates , 

Vol. HI. T 
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who had already patted his feventieth year , yielded 
to the decays of nature , his fame would have de- 
fended lefs fplendid , certainly more doubtful , to 
pofterity. 

The remote caufe of his profecution was the 
ludicrous farce of Ariftophanes , entitled the 
Clouds ; to which we had occafion formerly to 
allude. In this infamous performance , Socrates 
is introduced denying the religion of his country, 
corrupting the morals of his difciples, and profef- 
fing the odious arts of fophiftry and chicane. The 
envy of a licentious populace , which ever attends 
virtue too independent to court, and too fincere 
to flatter them, gradually envenomed the fhafts of 
the poet, and malignantly infinuated that the pre- 
tended fage was really fuch a perfon as the petu- 
lance of Ariftophanes had deferibed him. The 
calumny was greedily received , and its virulence 
embittered by the craft of defigning priefts and 
ambitious demagogues , as well as by the refent- 
ment of bad poets and vain fophifts, whofe pre- 
tended excellences the difeernment of Socrates had 
unmalked, and whofe irritable temper his ftneerity 
had grievonfly offended \ From fuch a powerful 
combination it feems extraordinary that Socrates 
fhould have lived fo long, efpecially fince , during 

. > * 

1 The caufes of his perfecution, which are hinted at in Xeno- 
phon's Apology for Socrates, are more fully explained in that written 
by Plato. Vid. Plat. Apo’og. Socrat. feet. vi. From thefe two admirab’e 
treaties of practical morality , together with the fir ft chapter of 
Xenophon's Memorabilia , and Plato's Pliacdo , the narrative in the 
text is principally extracted. * * 
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the democracy , he never difguifed his contempt for 
the capricious levity, injuftice, and cruelty of the 
multitude, and during the ufurpation of the Thirty 
openly arraigned the vices , and defied the authority 
of thofe odious tyrants. His long efcape he him- 
felf aferibed to his total want of ambition.. Had 
he intermeddled in public affairs , and endeavoured , 
by arming himfelf with authority, to withftand the 
corruptions of the times , his more formidable op- 
pofition would have expofed him to an earlier 
fate \ Notwithllanding his private ftation , it feems 
ftill to have appeared remarkable to his difciples, 
that amidft the litigious turbulence of democracy, 
his invidious fame and merit ffiould have efcaped 
perfecution during a long life of feventy years. 

When his enemies finally determined to "raife 
an accufation againft him, it required uncommon 


4 The memorable words of Socrates will for ever brand the ftern 
unfeeling fpirit of democracv. Ev yxg 19s oj xvd(t% Mryxioi , u syo* 
vrotXou i'TTiyjio^Toc roc xgXitixx nfxy/jiXTX , vrxXou xv x 7 tG?xjMiv 9 xui 

bTi OCV V.uu; k3$i\r,XSiV d$iV tiTi XV tfJUKVTOV. XOU TGI fxn £ MyGVTi 

, 8 yxp e?iv rod n<r tree * , are Cfxiv &rt xJJv aotu nXirfu 

y\y, 711*3% tvxvTWu.£vo% , xou &ctx«>.vcov ttgWx xoixx xxurxpxvoux tv Tp 
TTohu yiyvtjQxi, xXXx xvxyxxiov regt evri /xxx^ixsvot virtg th Sixxi # 9 
xxi u fxtXKu Q'kr/Gv %e:vcv <r(*j9wt79xi , tiiurtvidf , oAA juk 6hju.g7Uvuv. 
Pint. Apolog. Socrat. c. xiii. “You well know, Athenians! tbat 
had I formerly intermeddled in public aff^s , I should formerly have 
perished, without benefiting either you or myfelf. Be not offended: 
but it is impofiible that he should live long who arraigns and manfully 
appofes the injuftice and licentioufnefs of you, Athenians! or of any 
other multitude. A champion for virtue , if he would furviye but * 
few years , mud lead a private life , and not interfere in politics. ** 
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\ 

addrefs to give their malignant calumnies the ap- 
pearance of probability. Socrates converfed in 
public with every defcription of men, in all places, 
and on all occafions. His opinions were as well 
known as his perfon , and ever uniform and con- 
fiftent; he taught no fecret dodrines ; admitted no 
private auditors ; his leffons were open to all ; and 
that they were gratuitous, his poverty, compared 
with the exorbitant wealth of the fophifts whoac- 
cufed him , furnilhed abundant proof. To balance 
thefe ftubborn circumftances , his enemies confided 
in the hatred of the jury and judges , compofed of 
the meaneft populace , and the perjury of falfe wit- 
nefles , which might be purchafed at Athens for 
the £mall fum of a few drachmas. They trufted , 
however, not lefs in the artifices and eloquence of 
IVliletus, Anytus ’, and. Lycon; the firftof whom 
appeared on the part of the priefts and poets ; the 
fecond , ou that of the politicians and artifts ; the 
third , on that of the rhetoricians and fophifts 4 . 

From the nature of an accufation, which prin- 
cipally refpeded religion , the caufe ought to have 
been regularly tried in the lefs numerous but more 
enlightened tribunal of the Areopagus ; yet it was 
immediately carried before the tumultuary affembly, 

• 

1 Some perfonal renfons are glanced at why Miletus and Anytus 
ftepped forth as accufers. Vid. Andocid. Orat. i. et Xenoph. Apol. 
Socrat. I.ibanius has fwelled to a long dory, and ftruugely disfigured 
the hint of Xenophon. Apol. Sec. p. 64a , ec feqq. 

♦ Plato Apol. Soc. c. x. 
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or rather mob of the Helixa ' , a court, for fo 
it was called, confiding of five hundred perfons , 
mod of whom were liable , by their education and 
way of life, to be feduced by eloquence, intimi- 
dated by authority, and corrupted by every fpecies 
of undue influence. 

In a degenerate age and'nation , few virtuous or 
able men ever acquired popularity merely by their 
virtues or abilities. In fuch a nation, lhould a 
perfon , othriwife edimable, be unfortunately curfed 
with ambition , he mud endeavour to gratify it at 
the expenfe of his feelings and his principles, and 
can attain general favor only in proportion as he 
ceafes to deferve it. Uncomplying integrity will 
meet with derifion; and \yifdom, difdaining artifice, 
will grovel in obfcurity , while thofe alone will 
reach fame, or fortune, or honor, who, though 
endowed with talents juft beyond mediocrity , con- 
defcend to flatter the prejudices , imitate the man- 
ners, gratify the pride, or adopt the refentments, 
of an infolent populace. 

The fuperior mind of Socrates was incapable of 
fuch mean compliances. When called to make his 

* This appears from innnmerahlc circumftaaces , fom« af which 
are mentioned below, though Meurfius , in bis treatife on the Areopagus 
(vid. Gronov. Thefaur. vol. v. ) , maintain .that Socrates was tried in 
that court; an opinion which has been generally followed, but which 
the flighted attention to the works of the Athenian orators is fnfficirnt 
to difprove. Vid. Ifoc. Orat. Areopag. Lylias ailv. Andocid. p. 108. et 
Andocid. Orat. i. p. lit. The oath to which Socrates alludes in 
Xenophon’s Apology, c. ir. can only apply to the Helixa. It is reci|«4 
at length by Demofthenes , Orat. coat. Timocrat. 
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defence, he honeftly acknowledged .that he himfelf 
was much affedted by the perfuafive eloquence of 
his adverfaries; though , in truth, if he might ufe 
the expreffion, they had faid nothing to the pur- 
pofe *. He then obferved, that the fond partiality 
of his friend Chaerephon, having alked the Delphic 
oracle, whether any man was wii'er than Socrates ? 
— the oracle replied, that Socrates was the wifeft 
of men. In order to juftify the anfwer of that 
god, whofe veracity they all acknowledged, he had 
converfed with every diftindtion of perfons , moft 
eminent in the republic; and finding that they uni- 
verfally pretended to know many things of which 
they were ignorant, he began to fufpedt, that in 
this circumftance he excelled them , fince he pre- 
tended to no fort of knowledge of which he was 
pot really matter. What he did know, he freely 
communicated, ftriving, to the utmoft, to render 
his fellow-citizens more virtuous and more happy ; 
an employment to which he believed himfelf called 
by the god , “ whofe authority I refpedt, Athenians ! 
ftill more than yours ”. 

f The judges were feized with indignation at this 
firm language from a man capitally accufed, from 
whom they expedled that, according to the ufual 
pradtice ^ he would have brought his wife and chil- 
dren to intercede Tor him by their tears T , or 

* The fimplicity of the original is inimitable — Kai roi otXnift 
i 'l , 4)5 €5T0f S1TEIV , «$=* U Plut. ApO). 

9 Thefe circumftances, which are mentioned both by Xenophon 
knd Plato , prove that Socrates was tried before a popular tribunal. 
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even have employed the elaborate difcourfe which 
his friend Lyfias , the orator, had compofed for his 
defence ; a difcourfe alike fitted to detect calumny, 
and to excite companion. But Socrates, who con- 
fidered it as a far greater misfortune to commit , 
than to fuller an injufticc , declared , that he 
thought it unbecoming his fame , and unworthy his 
character, to employ any other defence than that 
of an innocent and ufeful life. Whether to incur 
the penalties of the delinquency with which he 
was falfely charged ought to be regarded as an 
evil , the gods alone knew. For his part he 
imagined that he fhould have no reafon for for- 
row at being delivered from the inconveniences of 
old age, which were ready to overtake him , and at 
being commanded to quit life * while his mind, 
flill adtive and vigorous, was likely to leave be- 
hind him the moll agreeable imprefiion in the re- 
membrance of his friends. 

The firm magnanimity of Socrates could not 
alter the refolution of his judges; yet fuch is the 
afcendency of virtue over the worft of minds, 
that he was found guilty by a majority of only 

It is well known that the Areopagus rigoroufly proferibed all fuch 
undue methods of biafGng the judgment and reducing the patRons. 
Vid. UemoRh. iu Nexr. et Ariftocrat. JEfchin. in Timarch. Lucian. 
Hermotim. et Ifocrat. Areopag. 

* Xenophon ftys., that he writes Socrates’s Defence, after To 
many others, who had already executed that task with fufScient skill 
and Sdelity , in order to illuRrate one point much intiRed on by 
Socrates , “ That it was better for him to die than to live. ” Xcnoph. 
Apol. Tub. init. 
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three voices \ The court then commanded him , 
agreeably to a principle which betrays the true 
fpirit of democratical tyranny, to pafs fentence of 
condemnation on himfelf, and to name the punifli- 
mcnt which ought to be inflidled on him. The 
punilhment, faid Socrates, which I deferve for 
having fpent my whole life in endeavouring to 
render roy fellow-citizens wifer and better, and 
particularly in ftriving to infpire the Athenian 
youth with the love of juftice and temperance , 
is , “ To be maintained, during the remainder of 
my life, in the Prytancenm; an honor due to me, 
rather than to the vidtors in the Olympic games, 
fince, as far as depended on me, I have made my 
countrymen more happy in reality ; they only in 
appearance Provoked by this obfervation , by 
which they ought to have been confounded , the 
judges proceeded to pafs fentence , and condemned 
Socrates to drink hemlock 

This atrocious injuftice excited the indignation 
of his numerous friends and difciples, moll of 
whom had accompanied him to the court; but it 
awakened no other paflion in the illuflrious fage 
than that of pity for the blind prejudices of the 
Athenians. He then addreffed that part of the 
court who had been favorable to him, or rather 
to themfelves , fince they had avoided the misfor- 
tune of paffing an unjuft fentence , which would 
have difgraced and embittered the lateft moment 

* Plato Apol. " Idem , ibid. 
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of their lives. “ He confidered them as friends 
■with whom he would willingly converfe for a mo- 
ment, upon the event which had happened to him, 
before he was fummoned to death. From the 
commencement of the profecution , an unufual 
circumftance, he obferved, had attended all hi* 
words and adtions, and every ftep which he had 
taken in the whole courfe of his trial. The daemon, 
who on ordinary occafions had ever been fo watch- 
ful to reftrain him , when he prepared to fay or do 
any thing improper or hurtful , had never once 
withheld him , during the whole progrefs of this 
affair , from following the bent of his own incli- 
nation. For this reafon he was apt to fufpedt that 
the fate which the court had decreed him , although 
they meant it for an evil, was to him a real good. 
If to die was only to change the fcene, mufl it not 
be an advantage to remove from thefe pretended 
judges to Minos, Rhadamantus , and other real 
judges , who , through their love of juftice , had 
been exalted by the divinity to this important 
function of government ? What delight to live and 
converfe with the immortal heroes and poets of 
antiquity ! It becomes you alfo , my friends ! to be 
of good comfort with regard to death, fince no 
evil, in life or death, can befal virtuous men, 
whofe true intereft is ever the concern of heaven. 
For my part , I am perfuaded that it is better for 
me to die than to live, and therefore am not of- 
fended with my judges. I entreat you all to be- 
have towards my fons , when they attain the years 
sf reafon , as I have done to you , not cealing to 
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blame and accufe them , when they prefer wealth 
or pleafure, or any other frivolous object, to the 
ineftimable worth of virtue. If they think highly 
of their own merit, while in fadt it is of little 
value, reproach them feverely, Athenians! as I 
have done you. By fo doing you will behave 
juftly to me and to my fons. It is now time for 
us to part. I go to die , you to live ; but which 
is bcft, none but the Divinity knows 11 

It is not wonderful that the difciples of Socrates 
fhould have believed the events of his extraordi- 
nary life, and efpecially its concluding fcene, to be 
regulated by the interpofition of a particular pro- 
vidence **. Every circumftance confpired to evince 
his unalterable firmncfs, and difplay his inimitable 
virtue. It happened, before the day of his trial, 
that the high prieft had crowned the ftern of the 
veffel , which was annually fent to Delos , to com- 
memorate, by grateful acknowledgments to Apollo, 
the triumphant return of Thefeus from Crete, and 
the happy deliverance of Athens from a difgraceful 
tribute *\ This ceremony announced the commence- 
ment of the fcftival, which ended with the return 


<. 11 Plato Apol> fub fln. 

12 According to Plato nothing happened in this tranfaction bvsu 
t:ix' juoip*;. Plat. Apol. Yet in the Phaedo. fob. in it- he fays, 
rt$ uvTUf &> EXsxgcmj! wvg&i. But rv%>i here refers not to 
the caufe, but to the effeft; not to blind chance, but to an un- 
accountable difpofition of events produced by a particular interpofition 
of the divinity. In this fenfe the word is ufed not only by philofophers 
but orators, particularly Demofthen^s, as we shall fee below. 

See vol. i, p. 3a. 
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of the veflel; and, during the intervening time, 
which was confecrated to the honor of Apollo, it 
■was not lawful to inflidt any capital punifhment. 
Contrary winds protradted the ceremony thirty 
days, during which Socrates lay in prifon, and in 
fetters. His friends daily vifited him, repairing, 
at the dawn, to the prifon-gate, and impatiently 
waiting till it opened. Their converfation turned 
on the fame fubjedts which had formerly occupied 
them ; but afforded not that pure unmixed pleafure 
which they ufually derived from the company of 
Socrates. It occafioned, however, nothing of that 
gloom which is naturally excited by the prefence 
of a friend under fentence of. death. They felt a 
certain pleafing melancholy, a mixed fenfation of 
forrow and delight^ for which no language has 
afligned a name M . 

When the fatal veflel arrived in the harbour of 
Sunium, and was hourly expedted in the Piraeus, 
Crito, the mod confidential of the difciples of Socra- 
tes " , firft brought the melancholy intelligence ; 

• • % 

* 4 This is admirably deferibed by Plata : AXXx arcx*«; arotrea 
ti yttci srojef TOjin, xxi tic anJac xpxn; — «t« te nt nMttf 
trvyxtxpxutr /. ) ouu xxi rr; Xvw;. The following circumRances are 
inimitable : Km irxvrtf o i era poi+t; ir^rXsv Ti £r u Suxtipi tSx , irert 
yet» yt\uvTi( > tvisrE Sc Sanfuom;. it( St iptttiv oixitperroit A^oXXuisfs?. 
tiiix y af rev arSpu xai m rpocre* uvtv Phaedo , viii. c. ii. Socrates 
alone felt none of thefe fenfations; but as Montaigne, who bad feize4 
his trne character, fays, Et qui ne reconnoitre en luy, non feulement 
de la fermete et de la cnnRanee (c’ftoit fon afliette ordinaire qne cello 
li) mais je ne fqay quel contentement nouveau et nae allegrefl'o 
enjonfe en fes propos et faqous dernieres. 

” Finding Socrates in a profound fleep , he repofed himfelf bf 
his fide till he awoke. Plat. ibid. 
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chat, and , moved by the near danger of his admired 
XXIV’. friend, ventured to propofe a clandeftine efcape, 
fhowing him at the fame time that he had colleded 
a fufficient fum of money to corrupt the fidelity 
of his keepers. This unmanly propofal , which 
nothing but the undiftinguifhing ardor of friend- 
fliip could excufe , Socrates anfwered in a vein of 
pleafantry, which (bowed the perfect freedom of 
his mind, “In what country, O Crito ! can I 
efcape death ? where (hall I fly to elude this 
irrevocable doom , pafled on all human kind ? ” 
To Apollodorus , a man of no great depth of 
underftandipg , but his affedionate and zealous 
admirer, who faid , “ That what grieved him 
beyond meafure was , that fuch a man (hould 
perifh unjuftly, ” he replied, ftroking the head of 
his friend , “ And would you be lefs grieved , O 
Apollodorus! were I deferving of death 1 *?” When 
his friends, and Crito efpecially, infilled , “ That 
it would be no lels ungenerous than imprudent, in 
compliance with the hafty refolution of a malignant 
or mifguided multitude, to render his wife a widow, 
his children orphans, his difciples for ever mifer- 
able and forlorn, and conjured him, by every thing 
facred, to fave a life fo ineftimably precious;” 
Socrates aflumed a tone more ferious, recalled the 
maxims which he profeffed , and the dodrines 
which he had ever inculcated , “That how unjuftly 
foever we were treated , it could never be our 
intereft to pradife injuftice , much lefs to retort 

Xcnojib. tt Flat. ibid. 
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the injuries of our parents or our country ; and to 
teach, by our example, difobedience to the laws . " 
The ftrength of his arguments * and ftill more , 
the unalterable firmnefs and cheerful ferenity that 
appeared in his looks, words, and a&iony ", 
filenced the ftruggling emotions of his difciples. 
The dignity* of virtue elevated their fouls; they 
parted with tears of inexpreflible admiration , and 
with a firm purpofe to fee their mailer earlier than 
ufual on the fatal morning. 

Having arrived at the prifqn-gate , they were 
defired to wait without, becaufe the Eleven (fo the 
delicacy of Athens ftyled the executioners of public 
juftice ) unloofed the fetters of Socrates , and 
announced to him his death before the fetting of 
the fun. They had not waited long, when they 
were defired to enter. They found Socrates juft 
relieved from the weight of his bonds, attended by 
his wife Xantippe, who bore in her arms his infant 
fon. At their appearance, fhe exclaimed, “Alas! 
Socrates ,• here come your friends, whom you for 
the laft time behold, and who for the laft time 
behold you!” Socrates, looking at Crito, defired 
fome one to condudt her home. She departed, 
beating her breaft , and lamenting with that 
clamorous forrow natural to her fex '* and her 
character. 

. . . 1 

* 7 Kai twxccrt xtti cy,naxTt xou Cxiifuxn ®ooSp5f. Xenoph. Apol. 

'* Bawff«v ts x«( xo3tcjcm»>!V ; and a little above , “ iix in fiuSxri 
xij/lvauxff. ” Phxdo, feet, iii, 
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c H a p. Socrates, meanwhile, reclining on the couch 
xxiv. with his ufual compofure , drew his leg towards 
»erfiticm him, an< ^ gently rubbing the part which had been 
with his galled by the fetters, remarked the wonderful coq- 
di&ipies. nexion between what men call pleafure , and its 
oppofite, pain. The one fenfation, he obferved 
(as juft happened to his leg after being delivered 
from the fmart of the irons), was generally followed 
by the other. Neither of them could long exift 
apart; they are feldom pure and unmixed; and 
whoever feels the one, may be fure that he will 
i foon feel the other. “ I think , that had iEfop 

the fabulift made this refledion, he would have 
laid, that the Divinity, deftrous to reconcile tbefe 
oppofite natures, but finding the defign impradi- 
cable, had at leaft joined their fummits; for which 
reafon pleafure has ever fince dragged pain after 
it, and pain pleafure. " 

why he The mention of .Efop recalled to Cebes , the 
competed Theban, a converfation which he had recently had 
priron , with Euenus of Paros , a celebrated elegiac poet, 

having then refident in Athens ”. The poet alked Cebes, 

r/btfore."' “ Why his mafter, who had never before addided 
himfelf to poetry, Ihould, fince his confinement, 
have written a hymn to Apollo, and turned into 
verfe feveral. of JEfop’s fables? ” The Theban 
feized the prefent opportunity to fatisfy himfelf in 
this particular, and to acquire fuch information as 

’* The following narrative, to the death of Socrates, it entirely 
borrowed from the Phxda , to which it is therefore unneceilary at 
‘very moment to refer. 
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might fatisfy Euenus, who, he allured Socrates; 
would certainly repeat his queftion. The illuftrious 
fage, whofe inimitable virtues were all tinged, or 
rather brightened , by enthufiafm , defired Cebes 
to tell Euenus , “ That it was not with a view to 
rival him, or with a hope to excel his poetry (for 
that, he knew , would not be eafy), that he had 
begun late in life this new purfuit. He had at- 
tempted it in compliance with a divine mandate, 
which frequently commanded him in dreams to 
cultivate mufic. He had, therefore, firft applied 
to philofophy, thinking that the greateft mufic; 
but fmce he was under fentence of death , he 
judged it fafeft to try likcwife the popular mufic, 
left any thing fhould on his part be omitted, which 
the gods had enjoined him. For this reafon , he 
had compofed a hymn to Apollo, whofe feftival 
was now celebrating ; and not being himfelf a 
mythologift, had verfified fuch fables of iEfop as 
happened moft readily to occur to his memory. 
Tell this to Euenus — bid him farewel; and farther, 
that if he is wife, he will follow me; for I depart, 
as it is likely, to day; fo the Athenians have 
ordered it. ” 

The Iaft words introduced an important con- 
verfation concerning fuicide, and the immortality 
of the foul. Socrates maintained, that though it 
was better for a wife man to die than to live, be- 
caufe there was reafon to believe that he would be 
happier in a future than in the prefent ftate of exift- 
ence, yet it could never be allowable for him to 
perilh by his own hand, or even to lay down life 
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without a fufficient motive, fuch as that which 
influenced himfelf, a refpedlful fubmiffion to the 
laws of his country. This interefting difcuflion 
confumed the greateft part of the day. Socrates 
encouraged his difciples not to fpare his opinions 
from delicacy to his prefent fituation. Thofe who 
were of his mind he exhorted to perfevere. Intwin- 
ing his hand in the long hair of Phaedo, “Thefe 
beautiful locks, my dear Phaedo, you will this day 
cut off”; but were I in your place, I would not 
again allow them to grow , but make a vow ( as 
the Argives did in a matter of infinitely lefs 
moment) never to refumc the wonted ornament of 
my beauty, until I had confirmed the dodrine of 
the foul’s immortality. 

The arguments of Socrates convinced and con- 
foled his difciples , as they have often done the 
learned and virtuous in fucceeding times. “ Thofe 
who had adorned their minds with temperance, 
juftice, and fortitude, and had defpifed the vain 
ornaments and vain pleafures of the body, could 
never regret their reparation from this terreftrial 
companion.. And now, ” continued he, in the 
language of tragedy, “ the deftined hour fummons 
me to death ; it is almoft time to bathe, and furely 
it will be better that I myfelf, before I drink the 
poifon, fhould perform this ceremony, than occa- 
fion unneceflary trouble to the women after I am 
dead. ” “ So let it be , ” faid Crito ; “ but firft 

t ; 

’* The ceremony of cutting off the hair at funerals was mentioned 
above, vol. I. c. vii. |>. 324- where the tranbction of the Argives , 
alluded to io the, text, -is related. . - 

inform i 
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inform us, Socrates, in what we can do you chap. 
pleafure, refpcding your children , or any other xxiv. 
concern. ” “ Nothing new, O Crito! (uit what I 
have always told you. By confulting your own 
.happinefs , you will ad the beft part with regard 
to my children, to me, and to all mankind; 
although you bind not yourfelves by any new 
promife. But if you forfake the rules of virtue, 
which we have juft endeavoured to explain , you 
will benefit neither my children, nor any with 
whom you live, although you Ihould now fweav 
to the contrary. ” Crito then afked him, “ How 
Jie chofe to be buried? ” “ As you pleafe , pro- 
vided I don’t efcape you.” Saying this, he Trailed, 
adding, that as to his body, they might bury it as 
feemed moft decent, and moft fuitable to the laws 
of his country. 

He then retired into the adjoining chamber, 
accompanied only by Crito; the reft remained 
behind, like children mourning a father. When 
he had bathed and drelTed , his Ions ( one grown 
up , and two children ) , together with his female 
relations ”, were admitted to him. He converted 
with them in the prefence of Crito, and then re- 
turned to his difciples near fun-fet, for he tarried 
Jong within. Before he had time to begin any new 

v t ' 

11 The c xxixi ywxtxi; of Plato. This expreftion feems to hava 
given rite to the ahfurd fable, that Socrates had two wives, mentioned 
by Diogenes Laertius, and others; and the abfurd explication of that 
irregularity, “ that the Athenians, aftef the peftilence, had allowed 
polygamy , at lead bigamy , to repair (be ravages of that dreadful 
malady.” . . . . 

Vol. III. V 
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fubjetfr , the keeper of the prifon entered , and 
ftanding near Socrates, “I cannot,” Paid he, 
“ accufe you , O Socrates ! of the rage and execra- 
tions too often vented againft me by thofe here 
confined, to whom, by command of the magiftra- 
tes, I announce that it is time to drink the poifon. 
Your fortitude, mildnefs, and generofity exceed all 
that I have ever witneffed; even now I know 
you pardon me, fince I adt by compulfion; and 
as you are acquainted with the purport of my 
'mefiage, farewel and bear your fate with as much 
patience as poffible. ” At thefe words the execu- 
tioner, hardened as he was in feenes of death, dif- 
folved in tears, and, turning from Socrates, went 
out. The latter following him with his eye, replied, 
“And you alfo farewel; as to me, I fliall obey 
your inftrudfions. ” Then looking at his difciples, 
“How truly polite, ” laid he, “ is the man 11 * 
During my confinement, he often vifited and con- 
vened with me; and now, how gerieroufiy does 
he lament my death ! But let the poifon be 
brought , that we may obey his orders. ” 

Crito then faid, “ Still, O Socrates ! there is time ; 
the fun frill brightens the tops of the mountains. 
Many have I known, who have drank the poifon 
late in the night, after a luxurious fupper and 
generous wines, and laftly, after enjoying the em- 
braces of thofe with whom they were enamoured ”. 

31 'O avffu-’io;, the term for the executioner. 

11 ’Suyysnunu; y myf ocr ca s,Ti$u/a«vrsf. Phxd. c. xlviii. 

Wlut an extraordinary picture of Athenian manners ! 
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But haften not; it is yet time.” “With good 
reafon,” faid Socrates, “thefe perfons did what 
you fay, becaufe they believed thereby to be gainers ; 
and with good reafon I (hall atft otherwife, becaufe 
I am convinced that I fliould gain nothing but ri- 
dicule by an over-anxious folicitude for life, when 
it is juft ready to leave me.” Crito then made 
a fign to the boy who waited ; he went, ground 
the hemlock, and returned with him who was to 
adminifter it. Socrates perceiying his arrival, 
“Tell me,” faid he, “for you are experienced 
in fuch matters, what have I to do?” “Nothing 
farther than to walk in the apartment till your 
limbs feel heavy ; then repofe yourfelf on the 
couch.” Socrates then taking the cup in his hand, 
and looking at him with ineffable ferenity, “Say, 
as to this beverage , is it lawful to employ any part 
of it in libation?” The other replied, “There is 
no more than what is proper to drink.” “But it 
is proper rejoined Socrates,” and neceffary , if 
we would perform our duty, to pray the gods, 
that our paffage hence may be fortunate.” So 
faying, he was lilent for a moment, and then drank 
the poifon with an unaltered countenance. Min- 
-gling gcntlenefs with authority, he ftilled the noify 
lamentations of his friends, faying, that in order 
to avoid fuch unmanly complaints, he had before 
difmiffed the women. As the poifon began t6 
gain his vitals, he uncovered his face, and faid to 
Crito, “We owe a cock to iEfculapius, facrifice 
it , and hegletft it not.” Crito alked , if he had 
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any thing further to command ? But he made no 
reply. A little after, he was in agony— Crito (hut 
his eyes. Thus died Socrates; whom, ’his difei- 
ples declared , they could never ceafe to remember, 
nor remembering , ceafe to admire. “ If any 
man,” fays Xenophon inimitably, “if any man, 

9 lover of virtue , ever found a more profitable 
companion than Socrates , l, deem that man the 
happied of human kind 

The current of popular pallions appears no- 
where more uniform than in the hidory of Athens. 
The factitious refentment excited againft Socrates 
by fuch improbable calumnies, as even thofe who 
were the readied to receive and to diffeminate , 
could never ferioufiy believe , extended itfelf with 
rapidity to his numerous friends and adherents. 
But fortunately for the filtered of letters and hu- 
manity, the endemic contagion was confined 
within the Athenian frontiers. Plato , Antif- 
thenes , TEfchines , G’ritobulus , and other Athenians, 
wifely eluded a dorm which they had not drength 
to refid. Some took refuge in Thebes with their 
fellow - difciples , Simmias, Cebes, and Phrcdon- 
das ; others found protection in Megara from 
Euclid and Terpfion. This perfecution of philo- 
fophy , however , was accidental and tranfient. 
Mingled fentiments of pity, (hame, and refent* 
ment , foon gave a new direction to the popular 

34 Plato fpeaks with equal feeling, or rather enthufiafm. Kuiyx* 
to /x^vyrOctt 9 y # t avrov Xsycvrx > xcc* ox^svtcc , i.u uyi a -i 

vrxrruv iStT Phxd. s. ii. 
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fury, which raged with more deftrudtive, yet far 
jufter cruelty, againft the accufers and judges of 
Socrates”. Many were driven into exile; many 
were put to death ; feveral perifhed in defpair , by 
their own hands. The illuftrious fage was ho* 
nored by fignal monuments of public admira- 
tion” ; his fame, like the hardy oak, derived 
Vigor from years"; and increafed from age td 
age , till the fuperflition of the Athenians at length 
worfliipped, as a god”, him whom their injuilice 
had condemned as a criminal. : r 

The perfecution , the death , and the honors of 
Socrates , all confpired to animate the affe&ion , and 
to increafe the zeal , of his difciples. Their num- 
ber had been great in his lifetime : it became' 
greater after his death ; fulce thofe who followed,- 
and thofe who rejected his do&rines , alike ftylecf 
themfelves Socratic philofophers. His name was 
thus adopted and profaned by many fe&s, who; 
while they differed widely from each other, uni- 
verfaHy changed , exaggerated , or perverted the 
tenets of their common mailer. Among the’ 
genuine followers of Socrates , Xenophon , as will 
appear hereafter, unqueltionably merits the firft 
place. Plato comes next, yet feparated by a long 

• ■" • T 

** Plutarch, de Invid. p. S 3 R. 

■** Statues, altars, even a chapel, called Socratcion. Vide Diogen. 
in Socrat. 

17 Crefcit occulta, velut arbor, sevo 
Fama Marcelli — HORACE. 

44 Or rather as a demt.god; but the boundaries were not very 
accurately afcertained, though that is attempted by Arrian, in Expedi^ 
Al-xand. 1. iv. p. S«. 
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interval. In the fame clafs may be ranked CebeS 
the Theban, iEfchines, Crito , and Simon, Athe- 
nians. The table of Cebes, which has been tranf- 
mitted to modern times, contains a beautiful and 
affe&ing picture of human life, delineated with 
accuracy of judgment , and illuminated by the 
fplendor of fentiment. Three remaining dialogues 
of iEfchines breathe the fame fublime fpirit , and 
abound in irrefiftible perfuafions to virtue : “ That 
happinefs is attained, not by gratifying, but by 
moderating the paffions ; that he alone is rich and 
powerful , whofe faculties exceed his defires ; that 
virtue is true wifdom , and being attended with the 
only fecure happinefs which can be enjoyed in the 
prefent life, mud, according to the unalterable 
laws of Providence,, be crowned with immortal 
felicity hereafter.”-. r ^ 

The remains of Ocbes.and iEfchines, and far 
more , as will appear in the fequel , the copious 
writings of Platp and Xenophon, may enable us 
to difcriminate the philofophy of Socrates, from 
that of the various feds who mifreprefenrfd or 
adulterated his opinions. The edablilhment of 
thefe feds belongs not to the period of hiftory now 
under our review. But the foundation of their 
refpedive tenets, which had been laid in a former 
age , was confirmed by the philofophers who 
flourifhed in the time of Socrates. Of thefe, the 
mod didinguilhed were Euclid ofMegara, Phaedo 
of Elis , Aridippus of Cyrene , Antidhenes of 
Athens. The two fird redored the captious logic 
of the fophids ; Aridippus embraced their licentious 
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morality. While the fchools of Elis and chap. 

Megara ftudied to confound the underftanding, xxiv. 
that of Cyrene labored to corrupt the heart. 
Antifthenes fet himfelf to oppofe thefe pernicious 
feds , deriding the refined fubtilties of the fceptics , 
and difdaining the mean pleafures of the Epicu- 
reans 1 *. To prefer the mind to the body , duty 
to intereft, and virtue to pleafure, were the great 
leffons of Antifthenes. Yet this fublime philo- 
fophy he carried to extravagance affeding nor. 
only to moderate and govern , but to filence and 
extirpate the paflions , and declaring bodily plea- 
fure not only unworthy of purfuit, but a thing 
carefully to be avoided , as the greateft andl rood 
dangerous of evils. His rigid fevcrity of life 
deceived not the penetration of Socrates. The 
fage could difcern , that no fmall (hare of fpiritual. 
pride lurked under the tattered cloak of Antif- 
thenes. 

While philofophy, true or falfe, thus flourifhed Sta, * or 
in Greece, a propitious deftiny watched over the. ar tsdur- 
imitative arts , which continued , during half a ,he 

period ui^ 
, der review- 

I anticipate thefe names. The fccpticifm of Pyrrho, as will be 
explained hereafter, arofe from the quibbling fophifms of the fchools 
of Elis and -Megara. Epicurus , having adopted and refined the felfish 
philofophy oQ Ariflippus, had the honor of diflinguisbiug by his name, 
the' Epicurean feet. x 

JO His follower Diogenes , as will appear in t be fequel ; pushed 
this extravagance ftill farther. They both taught in the fubtirb of 
Athens called the Cynofarges , from which they and their difciples were 
called Cynics. In a fubfequent part of this work, it will be explained 
how the Cynical philofophy gave rife to Stoicifm , fo called, becaufs 
Zeno and his followers taught at Athens in the i% Stoa pxcile , ** thq 
painted portico. 
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century of perpetual wars anti revolutions, to be ’ 
cultivated with equal afliduity and faccefs. Tire 
raoft diltingirifhed fcholars of Phidias were Alca- 
menes of Athens, and Agoracritus of the ifie of 
Paros. They contended for the prize of fculptOre 
in their refpeCtlve ftatoes of Venus ; and the Athe- 
nians, it is faid , too partially decided in favor of 
their countryman. Agoracritus , nnwilling that 
his work fhould remain in a city where it had met 
with fo little juftice , fold it to the borough of 
Rhamnus. There it was beheld with admiration , 
and foon palled for a production of Phidias " him- 
felf. The fculptor Ctefelaus excelled in heroes. 
He chofe noble fubje'Cts , and Hill farther ennobled 
them by his art M . His contemporary Patrocles 
diftinguilhed himlelf by his fiatueS of Olympic 
victors , and particularly of celebrated wreftlers. 
Affifted by Canachus, he made the' greateft work 
mentioned during the period now under our review, 
thirty- one figures of bronze, reprefenting the re- 
fpe&ive commanders of the fevera! cities or re- 
publics , who, under the condu'Cl of Lyfander, 
obtained the memorable victory of jEgos Pota- 
mos. They were ereCted in the temple of Del- 
phian Apollo , together with the ftatue of Lyfander 
himfelf, crowned by Neptune. Inferior artifts” 
were employed to copy the Itatues of various di- 
vinities, dedicated at the fame time, and in. the 
fame place , by the Lacedaemonian conqueror. 

" Vi 4 . Said, »t Hefych. voe. Pxtiw;. flm. 1 . xxxv. 

11 See (heir name* in Piufan. 1 . x. p. <23, et feqq. 
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Tt appears not however that, during the Pelo- 
ponnefian war, any new ftyle was attempted either 
in fculpture or painting. The artifts of that 
period contented themfelves with walking in the 
footfteps of their great predeceffors. The fame 
obfervation applies to mufic and poetry ; but elo- 
quence , on the contrary , received a new form , 
and flourifliing amidft the tumults of war and' 
the contentions of aftive life , produced that con- 
cife, rapid, and manly chafatfler of compofition 
which thenceforth diftingnifhed the Attic writers. 
The works of Homer, Sophocles, and Pindar, 
left few laurels to be gained by their fticceflors. It 
was impoffible to excel, it was dangerous to' rival' 
them. Great genius was required to ftart, with-' 
out difgrace , in a career where foch candidates had 
run. But great genius is rare , and commonly 
difdams imitation , and the firft poetical prizes 
being already carried off, men who felt the anima- 
tion and vigor of their own powers, naturally 
directed them to obje<fls which poffefled the charms' 
of novelty, and promifed the hope of excellence. ’ 
Even in profaic compofition the merit and fame 1 
of Herodotus and Democritus 14 (not to mention 
authors more ancient) oppofed very formidable' 

. I 

- * , 1 

>* Itaque video vifnm cite nonnullif Platonic et Democrici locu. 
tionem , etft abfit a verfn , tamen quod incltatius feratur, et elaiiffimis ( 
verborum luminihus utatur, potiui poenn putandum. quint comicorum 
poetarum. Cicero ad M. Brutum Orator, c. («. See alto de Orator. 
]. i. c. xi. It ii impoflible to read Lucretius , without fancying, if 
recollect Cicero’s criricifms on Democritus, that we arc peruQng the' 
long loft works of that great philofopher. 
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obftacles to the ambition of their fucceflbrs. In 
a work no lefs fplendid than important, the father 
of profane hiftory had deduced the tranfadions 
between the Greeks and Barbarians , from the 
earlieft accounts till the conclufion of the Perfian 
war ; a work including the hiftory of many cen- 
turies , and comprehending the greateft kingdoms 
and empires of the ancient world. This extenftve 
fubjed was handled with order and dignity. The 
epifodes were ingenioufly interwoven with the 
principal adion. The various parts of the nar- 
rative were fo fkilfully combined , that they mutual- - 
]y refleded light on each other Geography , man- 
ners, religion, laws, and arts, entered into the plan 
of his work ; and it is remarkable that the earlieft 
of hiftorians agrees more nearly , as to the defign 
and form of his undertaking, with the enlightened 
writers of the prefent century, than any hiftorical 
author in the long feries of intervening ages. 

His language was the pidure of his mind; 
natural, flowing, perfuafive ; lofty on great oc-> 
caftons " , affeding in feenes of diftrefs '* , per- 
fpicuous in narration , animated in defeription. 
Yet this admired writer has fometimes inferted 
reports romantic and incredible. Of many, in- 
deed, of the fables of Herodotus, as ignorance 
conceited of its knowledge long affeded to call 
them , fubfequent experience has proved the reality; 

Longinus cites as an example of the fublime , TIerodnt. 1. vit. 
e. Ix. The whole expedition of Xerxes is written with an elevation 
becoming the fubject. 

** See the affecting (lory of Adrallus, I. i. c. xxxv. 
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modern difeoveries and voyages feem purpofely c 11 a t* 
diredled to vindicate the fame of a writer, whom xxiv. 
Cicero 17 dignifies with the appellation of Prince of 
Hiftorians. Of other wondrous tales which he 
relates , his own difeernment Ihowed him the fu- 
tility. Whatever is contrary to the analogy of 
nature he rejeds with fcorn. He fpeaks with con- 
tempt of the jEgepodes , and of the one-eyed 
Arimalpi, and of other ridiculous and abfurd fic- 
tions which have been adopted, however, by fome 
credulous writers even in the eighteenth century. 

But Herodotus thought himfelf bound in duty ter 
relate what he had heard, not always to believe 
what he related ”. Having travelled into Egypt 
and the Eaft, he recounts,- with fidelity, the re- 
ports current in thofe remote countries. And his 
mind being opened and enlarged by an extenfive 
view of men and manners, he had learned to fet 
bounds to his difbelief , as well as to his credulity. 

Yet it mud not be didembled that the fabulous 
traditions, in which he too much abounds, give 
the air of romance to his hillory. Though form- 
ing, comparatively, but a fmall part of the work, 
they affume magnitude and importance, when in- 
vidioufly detached from it *\ It thus feems as if 


1 >7 t. ii. de Orator. 

»* E yu St ednXu ysyiiv tx Xtyofxnx, vaStr-lxi yi u.rn u -xxnxnxm 
Herodot. 1. vii. c. clii. p. 433. 

• * The reproaches which Juvenal (Satyr. 10 .) and Plutarch (in 
his treatife entitled the Malignity of Herodotus) make to this great 
hiftorian, are fully anTwered by Aldus Manutius, Camerarius, and 
Stephanus. Plutarch, forfuoth , was offended that bis countrymen 
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. this mod inftruiflive author had written with a view 
rather to amufe the fancy than to inform the un'. 
derftanding. The lively graces of his di&iori 
tend to confirm this fuppofition. His mode of 

' compofition may be regarded as the intermediate 
fhade between epic poetry and hiftory. Neither 
concife nor vehement,, the general character of his 
ftyle is natural , copious, and flowing **; and his 
manner throughout breathes the foftnefs of Ionia, 
rather than the adtive contention of Athens. 

In this light Herodotus appeared to the Athe- 
nians in the age immediately fucceeding his own. 
At the Olympic games he had read his work with 
miiverfal applaufe. Thucydides , then a youth ^ 
wept mixed tears of wonder and emulation 4I . 
His father was complimented on the generous ardor 

made fo bad a figure in the hiftory of Herodotus. The criticifm of 
Dionyfins of Halicarnaflus , a writer of more tafte and difcernment 
than Plutarch , does ample juftice to the father of hiftory. 

4 * Ariftotle, in his Rhetoric, 1. iii. c. ix. diftinguishes two kinds 
of ftyle • the continuous and the periodic. The former flows on 
trithout interruption , until the ftnfe is complete. THe latter id 
divided , by Hops, into due proportions of duration, which are eafily 
felt by the ear, and meafured by the mind. The former ftyle is 
tirefome , becaufe in every thing men delight to fee the end ; even 
racert, when' they paPt the goal, are quictfly' out of breath. Herodotus 
k the moil remarkable inftance of the continuous ftyle. In his time 
fcarcely any other was in ufe ; but it is now entirely laid afide. So 
far Ariftotle, who feems rather onjuft to Herodotus, lince many parts 
of his work are fufiiciently adorned by periods, although the Inefe ftyle 
in general prevails. But the partiality of his countryman Dionyfins 
completely avenges the wrongs' of Herodotus. 

*' Suidas, Photius, Marcellintis. 
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of a fon , whofe early inquietude at another’s c 
fame announced a charader formed for great de- 
figns and illuftrious exertions. But Herodotus had 
preoccupied the fubjeds beft adapted to hiftorical 
compofition ; and it was not till the commence, 
ment of the memorable war of twenty-feven years, 
that Thucydides , amidft the dangers which 
threatened his country, rejoiced in a theme worthy 
to exercife the genius, and call forth the whole 
vigor of an hiftorian. From the breaking out of 
this war, in which he proved an unfortunate ador, 
he judged that it would be the greateft, the mod 
obftinate, and important that had ever been carried 
on. He began therefore to colled , and treafure 
up , fuch materials as were neceflary for defcribing 
it; in the feledion, as* well as in the diftribution 
of which , he afterwards difcovered an evident pui> 
pofe to rival and furpafs Herodotus. Too much 
indulgence for fidion had difgraced the narrative 
of the latter: Thucydides profeffed to be ani- 
mated purely by the love of truth. *f His rela- 
tion was not intended to delight the ears of an 
Olympic audience. By a faithful account of the 
paft, he hoped to aflill his readers in conjeduring 
the* future. While human nature remained the 
father his work would have its ufe, being built on 
fuch principles as rendered it an everlafting pof- 
feffion , not a contentious inftrument of temporary 
applaufe ” The execution correfponded with 
this noble defign. In his introdudory difcourfe 

* s Tbucydid. in frcem. 
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lie runs over the fabulous ages of Greece , carefully 
feparating the ore from the drofs. In fpeaking 
of Thrace, he touches, with proper brevity, on the 
fable of Tereus and Progne 4 ' ; and in deferibing 
Sicily, glances at the Cyclops and Leftrigons. 
But he recedes , as it were, with difguft, fromfuch 
monftrous phantoms, and immediately returns to 
the main purpofe of hiftory. In order to ren- 
der it a faithful pidure of the times , he profefles to 
relate not only what was done, but what was faid, 
by inferting fuch fpeeches of ftatefmen and gene- 
rals as he had himfclf heard, or as had been re- 
ported to him by others. This valuable part of 
bis work was imitated by all future hiftorians , till 
the improvement of military difeipline on the one 
hand, and the corruption of manners on the other, 
rendered fuch fpeeches fuperfluous. Eloquence 
once ferved as an incentive to courage, and an 
rnflrument of government. But the time was to 
arrive , when the dead principles of fear and inte- 
reft fliould alone predominate. In moft countries 
of Europe, defpotifm had rendered public aflem- 
blies a dramatic reprefentation , and in the few, 
where men are not enflaved by a matter, they are 
the flaves of pride, of avarice, and of faction. 

Thucydides, doubtlefs, had his model in "the 
fhort and oblique fpeeches of Herodotus; but in 
this particular he mull be acknowledged far to fur- 
pafs his patron. In the diftribution of his fubjed. 
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however, he fell Ihort of that writer. Thucydides, 
afpiring at extraordinary accuracy, divides his 
work by fummers and winters, relating apart the 
events comprehended in each period of fix months. 
But this fpace of time is commonly too fhort for 
events deferving the notice of hiftory, to be be- 
gun , carried on, and completed. His narrative, 
therefore, is continually broken and interrupted: 
curiofity is raifed without being fatisfied , and the 
reader is tranfported , as by magic , from Athens 
to Corcyra , from Lefbos to Peloponnefus , from the 
co'aft of Afia to Sicily. Thucydides follows the 
order of time ; Herodotus the connexion of 
events : in the language of a great critic , the (kill and 
tafte of Herodotus have reduced a very compli- 
cated argument into one harmonious whole; the 
prepofterous induftry of Thucydides has divided a 
very fimple fubjed into many detached parts and 
fcattered limbs of hiftory , which it is difficult again 
to reduce into one regular body 4 \ The fame 
critic obferves, that Herodotus’s hiftory not only 
poffefles more art and Variety, but difplays more 
gaiety and fplendor. A fettled gloom, doubtlefs, 
hangs over the events of the Peloponnefian war; 
but what is the hiftory of all wars, but a defcrip- 
tion of crimes and calamities ? The auftere gravity 
of Thucydides admirably correfponds with his 
fubjed. His majefty is worthy of Athens, when 
fhe commanded a thoufand tributary republics. 
His concife , nervous , and energetic ftyle , his 

DionyC Hallcirn. dc Hcrodot- «t Thucydid. 
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abrupt brevity, and elaborate plainnefs, admirably 
reprefent the contentions of a&ive life, and the 
tumult of democratic^! affemblies. Dcmofthenes , 
whom Dionyfius himfelf extols above all orators, 
^ranferibed eight times, not the elegant flowing 
fmaothnefs of Herodotus, but the fententious, 
barlh , and often obfeure annals of Thucydides 

Thucydides left his work unfinilhed in the 
twenty-firft year of the Peloponnefian war. It 
was continued by Xenophon, who deduced the re- 
volutions of Greece through a feries of forty-eight 
years to the battle of Mantinsea; a work which 
enables us to puifye the important feries of Grecian 
hiftory. 

To a reader accuftomed to contemplate the uni- 
form and confident operations of modern policy, 
it mull appear extraordinary that , at the diftance 
of lefs than two years from the fubverfion of the 
Athenian democracy by a Spartan general , the 
fame turbulent form of government Ihould have 
.been re eftabliflied with new fplendor, by the ap- 
probation, and even the afliftance, of a Spartan 
king. The reafons explained in the preceding 
chapter may leffen , but cannot altogether remove, 
his furprife; and, in order fully to comprehend 
the caufes of this event , it is necefiary to conftder 
not only the internal factions which diflraded the 
councils of Sparta , but the external objedts of am- 
bition or revenge which folicited and employed 
ii?r arms. , . . 


DionyC. HJicarn^Je Hero Jot. et Tbucydid. 
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While the fortune of the Peloponnefian war ftill chat. 
hung in doubtful fufpenfe, the peaceful inhabitants xxiv. 
of Elis often teftified an inclination to preferve an The 
inoffenfive neutrality , that they might apply , with 
undivided attention, to their happy rural labors, dirpiea- 
to the adminiftration of the Olympian fefli val , and 
to the indifpenfable worfliip of thofe gods and 
heroes to whom their territory was peculiarly con- 
fecrated. The continual folicitation of Sparta , 
and the unprovoked violence of Athens , deter- 
mined the Elians to declare for the former repub- 
lic; but of all the Spartan allies they were the 
moft lukewarm and indifferent. In time of action 
their afififfance was languid and ineffectual , and 
when the regular return of the Olympic folemnitv 
fufpended the courfe of hoftilities, they fliowed 
little partiality or refpeCt for their powerful con- 
federates, whofe warlike and ambitious fpirit 
feeraed incompatible with the enjoyment of-rheir 
own contemplative tranquillity. This omiffion 
of duty was followed by the a&ual tranfgreflion of 
the Elians. In conjunction with the Mautinaeans 
and Argives they deferted the alliance of Sparta ; 
defended themfelves by arms againft the ufurpa- 
tions of that republic ; and excluded its members 
from confulting the oracle, and from partaking of 
the games and facrifices celebrated at Olympia 4 *. 

Thefe injuries paffed with impunity until the fuc- 
cefsful iffue of the war of Peloponnefus difpofed 
the Spartans to feel with fenfibility, and enabled 
them feverely to chaftife every infult that had been 

Tlincydhl 1 . r. 

Vol. 1 ,11. X 
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CHAP, offered them during the lefs profperous current of 
xxiv. their fortune. 

TheSpar- , While Pagfanias and Lyfander fettled the affairs 
S,. of Athens and of Afia , Agis the moft warlike of 
oiymp. their princes, levied a powerful army, to inflidt a 
* C 'c 4 oj. ^ ate » hut terr ’hle, vengeance on the Elians. That 
he might attack the enemy unprepared , he led his 
forces through the countries of Argolis and 
Achaia, entering the Elian territory by the way of 
Larifla , and intending to march by the fliorteft 
road to the devoted capital. But he had fcarcely 
palled the river Lariffus , which gives name to the 
town and feparates the adjoining provinces of Elis 
and Achaia , when the invaders were admonilhed , 
by repeated Ihocks of an earthquake , to abftain 
from ravaging a country which enjoyed the im- 
mediate prote&ion of Heaven. Into fuch a me- 
nace, atleaft, this terrible phxnomenon was inter- 
preted by the fuperftition of the Spartan king, who 
immediately repaired the river , and, returning 
home , difbanded his army. But the hoftility of 
the Spartans was .reftrained, not extinguilhed. 
Having offered due fupplications and facrifices 
to fan&ify their impious invafion , the ephori , next 
year, commanded Agis again to levy troops, and 
to enter the Elian territory. No unfavorable 
fign checked the progrefs of his arms. During 
two rummers and autumns , the country was defo- 
lated; the villages burned or demolifhed; their 
inhabitants dragged into captivity ; the facred edi- 
fices were defpoiled of their moft valued orna- 
ments ; the porticoes, gymnafia, and temples, which 
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adorned the city of Jupiter, were many of them 
teduccd to ruins. 

The Spartans neither alone incurred the guilt, 
nor exclufively enjoyed the profits of this cruel de- 
valuation. The Elian invafion furnilhed a rich 
harveft of plunder to the Arcadians and other 
communities of Peloponnefus , whofe rapacious 
lull was enflamed by the virgin bloom of a coun- 
try which had long been proteded by religion 
againft the ravages of war. When the principal 
property of the Phans was deftroyed or plundered* 
the Spartans at length granted them a peace , on 
condition that they furrendered their fleet, acknow- 
ledged the independence of the inferior towns and 
villages , which were fcattered along the delightful 
banks of the Peneus and the AlpheuS , and 
tnodeJled their internal government according to 
the plan prefcribed by their conquerors 

The war of Ells occupied , but did not engrofs, 
the attention of the Spartans ; nor did the punilh- 
ment of that unfortunate republic divert them 
from other projects of revenge. The Meflenians 
tyere not their accidental and temporary , but their 
natural and inveterate, foes ; and might juftly ex- 
ped to feel the unhappy confequences of their 
triumph. After the deftrudion of Meflene, and 
the long wanderings and mifery of its perfecuted 
citizens, the town of Naupadus, fituate on the 
northern Ihore of the Corinthian gulph , furnilhed 
a fafe retreat to a feeble remnant of that ancient 

47 Xenophon Heller. 1 . iii. o. a. Diodor. I. xlV. p. 404. 
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community ; which , flourifhing under the protec- 
tion of Athens , fpread along the weftern coaft, and; 
planted a cOnfiderable colony [in the neighbouring 
ifland of Cephalenia. We have already defcribed 
the memorable gratitude of the Meflenians , who- 
were the moft a&ive, zealous, and, according to 
their ability, the moft ufeful , allies of Athens in 
the Peloponnefian war. But their afliftance (and 
aftiftance far more powerful than theirs) proved 
ineffe&ual ; and the time was now arrived when 
they were to fuffer a fevere punifhment for their 
recent as well as ancient injuries. The refentment 
of Sparta drove them from Naupa&us and Ce- 
phalenia. The greater part efqaped to Sicily ; 
above three thoufand failed to Cyrenaica, the only 
countries inhabited by the Hellenic race, which lay 
beyond the reach of the Lacedxmonian power **. 

From the aera of this important migration, the 
names of Sicily and Cyrenaica will feldom occur in 
the prefent hiftory ; on which account it may not be 
improper briefly to explain the caufes which with- 
drew from the general fphere of Grecian politics a 
fruitful and extenfive coaft, and an ifland not lefs 
fruitful and extenfive, and far more populous and 
powerful. The infulated fituation of thofe remote 
provinces , while it rendered it extremely incon- 
venient for Greece to interfere in their affairs, 
peculiarly expofed them to two evils, which ren- 
dered it ftill more inconvenient for them to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Greece. Removed from the 

«• Diodor. 1. xiv. p. 41 S. 
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protection of their Peloponnefian anceftors , both chap. 
'the Cyreneans and Sicilians often endured the op- xxiv. 
preflion of domeftic tyrants, and often fuftered the 
ravages of foreign barbarians. ' 

The inhabitants of Cyrenaica alternately carried Subfe- 
on waragainft the Libyans and Carthaginians 
They were actually opprefTed by the tyrant Arif- cyrenai. 
ton. Soon afterwards they .recovered their civil ca - 
liberty '* ; but were compelled frequently to ftruggte 
for their national independence. Though often 
invaded , their country was never fubdued by any » 
barbarian enemy ; and their liberties furvived the 
republics of their European brethren , fince they 
reluctantly fubmitted , for the firft time , to the ’ 

fortunate general of Alexander, who, in the di- , 

vifion of his matter's cenquefts, obtained the fer- 
tile and wealthy kingdom of Egypt 

The revolutions of Sicily are far better known of Sicily; 
than thofe of Cyrene, and ftill more worthy to be 
remembered. During the latter years of the 
Peloponnefian war , the afliftance given by Syra- 
cufe to the Lacedaemonians became gradually more 
faint and imperceptible, and at length it was totally 
withdrawn. This was occafioned by the neceflrty ' 

of defending the fafety of the whole ifland, in which * 

that of the capital was involved, againft the formi- 
dable defcents of the Carthaginians , whom the 

invitation of Segefta and feveral inferior cities at 

■ 1 . • . ' ■ i ;i :' . •■...■■* 

4 * Atiltob Polit. Sail uft. de Bell. Jugurth. 

,0 Diodor. 1. xiv. p. 4 l{. 

Sl Diodor. 1. xix. p. 71 V et Strabo, L xfii. p. 835. 
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variance with their powerful neighbours, the hopes 
of acquiring at once thofe valuable commodities, the 
annual purchafe of which drained Africa of fuch 
immenfe treafures , and , above all , the defire of 
revenging the death of Hamilcar, and the dilho- 
nor of the Carthaginian name in the unfortunate 
fjege of Himera, encouraged to undertake and 
carry on various expeditions for the entire fubju- 
gation of Sicily. 

Hannibal, the grandfon of Hamilcar, was in- 
truded with the condqd of the war, which com- 
menced the four hundred and tenth , and con- 
tinued , with little intermiflion , till the four hun- 
dred and fourth year before the Chriftian sera. 
The domeftjc troops of Carthage were reinforced 
by their African allies. Confiderable levies were 
made among the native Spaniards and Italians, 
who had long envied the fplendor, and dreaded 
tbe power of the Greeks , to whofe conquefts and 
colonies they faw no bounds. The united army 
exceeded an hundred thoufand men , and was con- 
veyed to the fouthern (bore of Sicily in a propor- 
tionable nutpber of tranfports and gallies 

The defign of Hannibal , as far it appears from 
his meafuies, was to conquer fucceflively the Smaller 
_?nd mor§ defencelcfc towns, before he laid fiege to 
Syracufe , whofe natural ftrength , recently im- 
proved by art, bidding defiance to aflault, could 
only be taken by blockade. The firft campaign 
was rendered memorable by the conqueft 

ft Diodor. Sicul. 1 .. xiii. c. 43 , ct feqq. > i 

l * 
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Selinus and Himera; the fecond by the demolition 
of Agrigentum ; the third by the taking of Gela. 
The inferior cities of Solas, Egella, IYlotya, An- 
cyra, Entelta , and Panormus, either invited the 
Carthaginian arms , or furrendered without refiftj 
ance. The invaders might have proceeded to the 
fiege of Syracufe, the main objed of their expedi- 
tion ; but pellilence followed the bloody havoc of 
war, and fwept off, in tindiftinguifhed ruin, the 
vidors and the vanquifhed. Not only the gene- 
ral, but the moft numerous portion of his troops’ 
had fallen a prey to this calamity ; and Hamilcar , 
who fucceeded to the command , contented himfelf 
with leaving garrifons in the towns which had 
been conquered , and returned to Africa with the 
enfeebled remains of his armament , which com- 
municated the pelliiential infedion to Carthage , 
where it long raged with deftrudive fury ”. 

According to the genius of Grecian fuperfti- 
tion, it was natural to afcribe the fuffermgs of the 
Carthaginians to the unexampled cruelty and im- 
piety with which , in their fucceflive ravages , they 
had deformed the fair face of Sicily. It would be 
ufelefs and difgultful to defcribe the horrid fcencs 
of bloodfhed and flaughter tranfaded in the feve- 
ral places which prefumed to refill their power. 
Whatever atrocities could be invented by the un- 
principled licence of the Italians, approved by the 
ftern infenfibility of the Spaniards, and inflicted by 
the implacable revenge of the Africans, were com- 

” Diodor. 1 . xiii. c. 70 , et feqi. 
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mitted in the miferable cities of Selinus, Himera, 
Gela , and Agrigentum. After the taking of 
Himera , Hannibal facrificed in one day , three 
thoufand of its inhabitants to the manes of his 
grandfather, who, in the firft Carthaginian inva- 
fioD, had perifhed before its walls; and the lot of 
thefe unhappy vi&ims , dreadful as it was , might 
juftly be an objed of envy to the long tormented 
natives of Gela and Selinus. 

Yet of all Sicilian cities , the fate of Agrigen- 
tum feemed the moll worthy to be deplored , frona 
the flriking contraft of its fallen ftate with its 
recent fplendor and profperity. The natural beau- 
ties “ of Agrigentum were fecured byftrength, and 
adorned with elegance; and whoever confidered, 
either the innumerable advantages of the city itfelf, 
or the gay cultivation of the furrounding territory, 
which abounded in every luxury of the fea and 
laud , was ready to pronounce the Agrigentines 
the mod favored inhabitants of the earth. The 
exuberant fertility of the foil , particularly the rich 
luxuriance of the vines and olives ”, exceeded every 
thing that is related of the happieft climates , and 
furnifhed the materials of a lucrative commerce 
with the populous coaft of Africa, which was very 
fpariogly provided in thofe valuable plants. The 


*’ The following particulars in the text, concerning Agrigentum, 
w * loam from Diodorus Siculus, p. 374-— Valer. Maxim. 1. iv. 8 . 
Athennus, I. i. e. 3 . 

Diodorus celebrates the height of the vines j'which we are not 
“ted to eonfider as a proper fubject of panegyric. 
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extraordinary wealth of the Agrigentines was dif. 
played in the magnificence of public edifices, and 
in the fplendid enjoyment of private fortunes. 
They had begun, and almoft completed , the cele- 
brated temple of Jupiter, built in the grandeft ftyle 
of architecture employed by the Greeks on the 
greateft and mod folemn occafions. Its walls 
were encompafted by pillars without, and adorned 
by pilafters within; and its magnitude far exceeded 
the ordinary dimenfions of ancient temples, as it 
extended three hundred and forty feet in length, 
fixty in breadth , and an hundred and twenty in 
height, without including the lofty and fpacious 
dome. The grandeur of the doors and veftibule 
correfponded with the fimple majefty of the whole 
edifice , whofe fculptured ornaments reprefented , 
with finifhed elegance , and with a laborious accu- 
racy that diftinguilhed each particular figure , the 
defeat of the Giants, and the taking of Troy ; re- 
fpe&ively , the moft illuftrious exploits of Grecian 
gods , and Grecian heroes. * 

This noble monument, confecrated to piety and 
patriotifm, might becontrafted, by a philofophic 
mind, with others deftined to a very different pur- 
pofe. Without the walls of Agrigentum an arti- 
ficial pond, or rather lake, thirty feet deep and 
near a mile in circumference, was continually re- 
plenifhed with a rare variety of the moft delicate 
fifties , to furnifti a fure fupply to the fumptuous 
extravagance of public entertainments. But no- 
thing could rival the elegance and beauty of the 
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tombs and fepulchres ere&ed by the Agrigentines, 
to perpetuate the fame of their courfers which had 
obtained the Olympic prize ; and, if we believe 
the teftimony of an eye-witrtefs '* , to commemo* 
rate the quails and other delicate birds , which 
were cherifhed with an affedlionate and partial 
fondnefs by the effeminate youth of both fexes. 
Such capricious and abfurd abufes of opulence 
and the arts might be expe&ed amidft the morti- 
fying diferiraination of ranks , and the cnormout 
fuperabundance of private riches , which diftin- 
guifhed the Agrigentines. The labor of nume- 
rous and a&ive Haves cultivated agriculture and 
manufadlures with extraordinary fuccels. From 
the profit of thefe fervile hands many citizens at- 
tained , and exceeded , the meafure not only of 
Grecian , but of modern wealth. A fhort time 
before the fiege of the town , Hexenitus returned 
in triumph from Olympia , with three hundred 
chariots , each drawn by two milk-white horfes of 
Sicilian blood. Antifthenes had eclipfed thi? 
magnificence in celebrating the marriage of his 
daughter. But every native of Agrigentum yielded 
the fame of fplendor to the hofpitable Geliias, 
whofe palace could entertain and lodge five hun- 
dred guefts, who had been clothed from his ward- 
robe , and whofe cellars , confiding of three hun- 
dred fpacious refervoirs , cut in the folid rock, 
daily invited the joyous feftivity of ftrangers and 
citizens. 

’* Timzus apud Diodor, I. xiii. 
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Before the fecond Carthaginian invafion , the 
Agrigentines , warned by the fate of Sclinus and 
Himera, had prepared whatever feemed mod ne- 
ceffary for their own defence. Their magazines 
were flored with provifions, their arfenals with 
arms. Elevated by the confidence of profperity , 
they had courage to refill the full impreflions of 
their enemies; but, corrupted by the vices of 
wealth and luxury, they wanted fortitude to perfe- 
vere. Their allies in Sicily and Italy fliowed not 
that degree of ardor which might have been ex- 
pedled in a war which fo deeply concerned them 
all: yet, by the partial affillance of Syracufe, Gela, 
and Camerina, as well as feveral Grecian allies 
in Italy , the Agrigentines flood the fiege eight 
months, during which, the Carthaginians employed 
every refource of llrength and ingenuity. At length 
the place was reduced to great difficulties by 
means of immenfe wooden machines , drawn on 
wheels, which enabled the befiegers to fight on 
equal ground with thofe who defended the walls. 
But before any breach was effected , the greater 
part of the inhabitants determined to abandon the 
city. 

In the obfeurity of night, they departed with their 
wives and families, and many of them fortunately 
efcaped to Gela, Syracufe, and Leontium. Others, 
wanting courage for this dangerous refolution, or 
unwilling to furvive the fate of their country, 
perilhed by their own hands. A third clafs , more 
timid , or more fuperllitious , Ihut themfelves up 
in the temples , expedling to be faved by the 
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prote&ion of the gods, or by: ^ 
the enemy. But the Barbaras no more retpe 
what was facred, than what was were 

confecrated ftatues and altars, andoffe ^ 

reH^ftroyei m the 

l Ttr 5 

ST-S. of Minerva, but when h« underftood 
the univerfel defolation of his country , he fet h 
to that facred edifice, cbufing to perrO, by thu 
flames rather than by the rage of the Carth 

g Near fourfcore years before the demolition of 
Agrigentum, Sicily had acquired immortal _gl y , 
bv defeating more numerous invaders; but, at 
th y at time, the efforts of the whole ifland - 
united and animated by the virtues and abilities 

of Gelon ; whereas, amidlt the adual dangers an 

trepidation of the Carthaginian war , the Sicilians 
were diffracted by domeRic factions. Syracuse ha 
banifhed the only man whofe confummate wifdom, 
and approved valor and fidelity, feemed worthy 
to direCt the helm in the prefent tempeftuous junc- 
ture. In the interval between the fiege of Him 
and that of Agrigentum , the patriotic Hermo- 
c rates had returned to Sicily ; and , at t e 
of his numerous adherents , had attempted to gam 
. • 

. 57 Diodorus, p. 37*» + < ‘ - 
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admiflion into the capital. But the attempt was 
immediately fatal to hirnfelf; and, in its confe- 
quences, deftrudive of; the public freedom. His 
partifans, though difcomfited and banilhed, foon 
found a leader qualified to avenge their caufe, and 
to punifli the ingratitude of Syracufe. 

This was the celebrated Dionyfius , a youth of 
twenty - two years ; of mean parentage , but un- 
bounded ambition; deftitute (if we believe hifto- 
rians) of almoft; every virtue, and poflefled of every 
talent; and whofe fortune it was, to live and flou- 
rifh amidft thofe perturbed circumftances of fo- 
reign war and civil diflenfion , which are favor- 
able to the elevation of fuperior minds. Though 
efteemed and intruded by Hermocrates , who 
could more eafily difcern the merit of his abilities, 
than difcover the danger of his ambition , Diony- 
fius had gained friends in the oppofite fa&ion , by 
whofe intereft he was recalled from exile. His 
Cervices in the Carthaginian war raifed him to 
eminence. He excelled in valor; he was un- 
rivalled in eloquence; his ends were purfued with 
ftcadv perfevcrance ; his means were varied with 
convenient flexibility ; the appearance of patriot- 
ifm rendered him popular, and he employed his 
popularity to reftore his banilhed friends. 

The gratitude of one party, and the admiration 
of both , enabled him to attain the command of 
tire mercenaries, and the conduit of the war. But 
he was lefs folicitous to conquer the Carthaginians 
than to enflave his fellow-citizens, whofe factious 
turbulence rendered them unworthy of liberty. 
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CHAR By the affedted dread of violence from his ene- 
xxiv. mies, he obtained a guard for his perfon, which 
his artful generofity eafily attached to his intereft ; 
and the arms of his troops , the influence and 
wealth of Philiftus , the hiftorian of Sicily , who 
was honored with the appellation of the fecond 
Thucydides ”, above all his own crafty and daring 
ambition, enabled him, at the age of twenty-five, to 
ufurp the government of Syracufe, which he held 
for thirty -eight years. 

iiis rue- During his long and adtive reign he was gene- 
rally engaged in war ; fometimes with the Cartha- 
oiymp. ginians, fometimes with his revolted fubjedls. Yet 
a'c. toy. conte fts he finally prevailed, having re-i 

oiymp. duced the Carthaginian power in Sicily , and ap- 
peafed , or intimidated , domeftic rebellion. His 
adtual condition , however fplendid , he regarded 
only as a preparation for higher grandeur. He 
befieged and took Rhegium, the key of Italy: nor 
could the feeble confederacy of the Italian Greeks 
have prevented the conqueft of that country, had 
riot the renewed hoftilities of the Carthaginians , 
and frefh difcontents at home, interrupted the pro- 
grefs of liis arms. This growing ftorm he refilled 
as fuccefsfully as before, and tranfmitted, to a de- 
generate fon , the peaceful inheritance of the 
greateft part of Sicily; after having ftrengthened, 
with wonderful art, the fortifications of the capital; 
enlarged the fize , and improved the form of the 

Cicero de Orator. 1. tfi. 
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Syracufan gallies; invented the military catapults, 
an engine of war which he employed , with great 
advantage, in the fiege of Motya and Rhegium; 
and not only defended his native ifland againft fo- 
reign invafion , but rendered its power formidable 
to the neighbouring countries. 

His poetical labors were the lead uniformly 
fuccefsful of all his undertakings. His verfes , 
though rehearfed by the mod fkilful rhapfodifls of 
the age , were treated with fignal contempt at the 
Olympic games. A fecond time he renewed his 
pretenfion to literafy fame in that illuftrious aflem- 
bly; but his ambaflador was infulted by the moil 
humiliating indignities; and. the orator Lyfias pro- 
nounced a difeourfe, in which he maintained the 
impropriety of admitting the reprefen tative of ail 
impious tyrant to aflift at a folemnity confecrated 
to religion, virtue, and liberty **. The oration of 
Lyfias leaves room to fufped that the plenitude of 
Dionyfius’s power , rather than the defed of his 
poetry, expofed him to the cenfure and derifion of 
the Olympic fpedators ; and this fufpicion receives 
ftrong confirmation by confidering, that, in the 
laft year of his reign, he deferved and obtained the 
poetic crown at Athens; a city renowned for the 
Impartiality of its literary decifions 

It is remarkable, that, with fuch an adive, vi- 
gorous , and comprehenfive mind ; with fuch a 
vafiety of talents , and ’fuch an accumulation of 

l,ife of Lyfias, p. 117. Dionyf. Halicar. de n«mofth. 

*• Ifocrat. Panegyr, 
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CHAP, glory, Dionyfius fhould be univerfally held out 
xxiv. and branded, as the moft confpicuous example of 
reared fo an odious and miferable tyrant, the objedt of ter- 
ancient ror his own > an d °f deteftation in fucceeding 
hiitori.i«». ages. Yet the uncorrupted evidence of hiftory 
will prove, that the chara&er of Dionyfius was not 
decifively flagitious. His fituation rendered it 
artificial; and he is acknowledged often to have 
affumed the femblance of virtue. Always crafty 
and cautious; but by turns, and as it fuited his 
intereft , mild , affable , and condefcending ; or 
cruel, arrogant, and imperious: nor did the Syra- 
cufans feel the rigor of his tyranny, until they 
had juftly provoked it by an infurredlion, during 
which they treated his wife and children with the 
moft barbarous and brutal fury. But there are 
two circumftances in the character of Dionyfius 
which peculiarly excited the indignation of the 
moralifts of Greece and Rome, and which the mo- 
deration or the foftnefs of modern times will be 
difpofed to confider with lefs feverity. He had 
ufurped the government of a free republic ; a 
crime neceffarily heinous in the fight of thofe who 
held the aflaflination of a tyrant to be the naoft 
meritorious exertion of human viVtue; and he pro- 
feffed an open contempt for the religion of his 
country; a crime of which the bare fufpicion had 
brought to death the moft amiable and refpeifted 
of men. Yet the impiety t>f Dionyfius was only the 
child of his intereft , and forffetimes the parent of 
his wit. He ftripped a celebrated ftatue of Jupiter 
of a golden robe, obferving, that it wa$ too heavy 
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in fummer i and too cold in winter. For a reafon c 
equally ingenious lie deprived ./Efculapius of his 
golden beard; afTerting, that fuch a venerable or- 
nament ill became the foil of the beardlefs Apollo. 
But if he defpoiled the altars and ftatues, he ih- 
creafed and improved the fleets and armies , of 
Syracufe, which were fuccefsfully employed againft 
the public enemy. And’ to the general current of 
fatire and declamation again ft this extraordinary 
man may be oppofed the opinidh of Polybius 
and Scipio Africanus , the moft illuftrious cha- 
mbers of the moft illuftrious age of Rome : 
ct That none ever concerted his fchemes with more 
prudence, or executed them with more boldncfs , 
than Dionyfius the Elder. ” 

His fon , Dionyfius the Younger, exceeded his 
vices without polTeffing his abilities. The reign of ’ 
this fecond tyrant was diftraded and inglorious. 
His kinfman Dion, the amiable difciple of Plato, 
endeavoured to correct the diforders of his un- 
governed mind. But the talk was too heavy for 
Dion , and even for Plato himfelf. The former , 
unable to reftrain the exceffes of the prince , un- 
dertook the defence of the people. His patriotifm 
interrupted, but did not deftroy , the tyranny of 
Dionyfius, which was finally abolilhed, twenty-two 

The authentic hiftory of the reign of Dionyfius is copioufly 
recorded by Diodorus Siculus y 1. xiv. et xv. To relate the numerous 
and improbable fiories told of him by Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, and 
other moralifts, would be to tranferibe wliat it is not eafy to believe. 
The reader may confult, particularly, Plut. ex edit. Paris, in Moral, 
pp. 78 et 83- De Garrul. p. 40S. In Dion. p. $»6l; and various 
pafidges of Cicero de Officiis, et TttfcuJan. Onseft. 

Vol. III. Y 
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c K a P. years after he ftrft mounted the throne, by the Mag- 
nanimity of Timoteon This revolution hap- 
pened only two years before Corinth, the country 
of Timoleon, as well as the other republics of 
Greece , fubmitted to the arms of Philip of Mace* 
don; and, having loft their own independence, 
became incapable of afferting the freedom of their 
colonies. 

New tyrants ftarted up in Syracufe, and almoft 
in every city (JF Sicily, and heldti precarious fway 
under the alternate protection of the Carthaginians 
and Romans. The citizens of Syracufe , mindful 
A. c. an. of their ancient fame, dethroned their ofurpers , 
and enjoyed confiderable intervals of liberty. But 
at length the Romans gained pofteffion of the 
place; the perfevering valor of Marcellus, affifted 
by 'the treachery of the garrifon, prevailing, after 
a fiege of three years , over the bold efforts of 
mechanical power , directed by the inventive 
genius df Archimedes The reduction of the 
capital was ’immediately followed by the conqueft 
of the adjoining territory ; and Sicily came thus to 
be 1 regarded -as the eldeft province of Rome , and 
the firftcountry, without the limits of Italy, which 
had taught that victorious republic to tafte and 
enjoy tbe'fweecs of foreign dominion • • 

i 

. Oofn. 'tftpos. Diodorus Slcal. Plut. Dion. 

polyb Bxcerpt. I. vili. Plut. in Alarcell. 

*♦ Lrvy, l. xXlr , et Cicero in Verrem in few words ^ — Omnium 
♦xterarum gentium princeps Sicilia ad amicitiam fnlemque , P. R 
• pplicult ; prlmaque omnium , id quod ornamen'um imperii eft , 
Vmrlncia eft oppelluta : prima docuir'maiores noftros, quim praedatum 
cflet exteris gencibus iiuperitafe. 
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Death of Darius Hot but. — Cyrus difputes the Sue* 
cejjioit •veith bis elder Brother Artaxerxes. — 
Character of Cyrus. — State of Lovrer Ajta tin- 
der his adminiflration. — His Strength and Re- 
fources. — His Expedition into Upper AJla. — 
Defer ies the vafi army of his Brother. — Battle 
of Cattaxa. — Death of Cyrus. — His Grecian 
Auxiliaries victorious. — Their Treaty •mith Tif- 
faphernes. — Perfidious AJfaJfination of the Gre- 
cian Generals. — Artaxerxes fends to the Greeks 
to demand their Arms. — Conference on that 
Subject. 


W HILF. the operations of war confpired with 
the revolutions of government , to detach the 
Grecian colonies in Italy, Sicily, and Cyrene, 
.from the general interefts and politics of the 
mother-country, a feries of events, not lefs curious 
than important, connected, in the clofell intimacy , 
the hiftory of Greece with the annals of the Perfian 
empire. The fame memorable year which ter- 
minated the deftrudive war of Peloponnefus 
brought to a conclufion the adive and profperous 
reign of Darius Nothus. He named as his fuc- 
ceflor Artaxerxes , ftyled Mnenaon , from the 
ftrength of his memory ; and perfilled in this 
choice , netwithfUpding die oppofition of the artful 
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chap. an9 ambitious Paryfatis , who employed her cx- 
xxv. tenfive influence over the mind of an old and 
uxorious hufband , to obtain the kingdom for 
Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaxerxes , and 
the peculiar favorite of his mother. The rival- 
fhip of the young princes, both of whom were at 
court during the laft illnefs of Darius , unhappily 
degenerated into enmity; and a circumftance, 
which would be thought immaterial in the prefent 
age , increafed the indignation of Cyrus. The 
birth of Artaxerxes had happened before the ac- 
ceflion of his father to the throne, but Cyrus was 
born the fon of a king; a diftin&ion which , how- 
ever frivolous it may appear in modern times, had 
engaged Darius Hyftaipes to prefer Xerxes , the 
younger of his fons , to his elder brother Arta- 
bazanes '. 

Caufc of The precedent eflablilhed by fuch an illnftrious 
monarch might have enforced the partial arguments 
againftAr- of Paryfatis , and both might have been confirmed 
taxerxes. by t h e ft lon g claim of merit , fince Cyrus early 
difeovered fuch talents and virtues , as fitted him to 
fill the moll difficult , and to adorn the moll 
exalted, ftation. At the age of feventeen, he had 
obtained the government of Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Cappadocia; and the fame mandate of Darius, 
which deftroyed his hopes of fucceffion to the 
, Perfian throne, rendered him hereditary fatrap 
of thofe valuable provinces. On the demife of 
that monarch, Cyrus prepared to return to Afia 

* I , * * 

1 Mcrodot, I, vii. c. ii. . -• •• - . 
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Minor, attended by the fame efcort with which he chap. 
had come to Sufa ; a faithful body of three hundred xxv* 
heavy-armed Greeks , commanded by Xenias , an 
Arcadian. But when he prepared to leave the court, a 
very criminal and unfortunate incident retarded his 
departure. The felfiih and perfidious Tiflaphernes , 
who expetflcd to divide the fpoils of the young 
prince , accufed him of treafon. He was appre- 
hended by order of Artaxerxes; but the powerful 
protection of Paryfatis , who , though fhe loved 
only one, was beloved , or at lead feared , by both 
of her fons, defended his life, vindicated his ho- 
nor, and reftored him in fafety to his government. 

The danger that had threatened his perfon could jj ircum ’ { . 
not much affedt the heroic fortitude of Cyrus; but vorable 
the affront offered to his dignity funk deep into his to his »m- 
lieart; and from the moment that he recovered his b,tio "• 
freedom , he determined to revenge his injuries 1 , 
or to perifii in the attempt. In the defpotic coun- 
tries of the Ead , as there is fcarcely any inter- 
mediate gradation between the prince and people, 
and fcarcely any alternative but that of dominion 
or fervitude , a difcontented or rebellious fubjedt 
mud either Rifle his animofity, fubmit to die , or 
afpire to feign '. The magnanimity of Cyrus 

3 Xenoph. Anabaf. 1.1. 0 . i. This was the origin of his refentment, 
which Xenophon exprefifes with great delicacy; o* & xc« 

at ■.TtfA.urQets > cl xhtvtTott ofrojg junrori in fya* I7ti ru ochxQu , etc. 
lie afierted independence, the firfl wish of every great mind. 

J “ Cyrus determined no longer , ” fays Xenophon, “ to depend 
** on his brother; ocXXx >jv cfowcti ExnhivTuv ctv~* extiv* > but , if 
“ pofiible , to reign in his Head. M 
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naturally preferred the road of danger and glory; 
he prepared not only to punifh the injuftice , but 
to ufurp the throne of Artaxerxes, defended as it 
was by a million of armed men , and protected both 
by the power of fuperftition , and by the fplendor 
of hereditary renown. This defign would have 
been great , but romantic , if the young prince had 
not enjoyed very extraordinary refources in the 
powers of his own mind , in the affectionate at- 
tachment of his Barbarian fubjects, and , above all, 
in the fidelity and valor of hjs Lacedxmonian 
allies. 

Whether we confider what he faid or what he 
did , the teftimony of his contemporaries , or the 
more unerring teftimony of his life- and actions , 
Cyrus appears to have been born for the honor of 
human nature, and particularly for die honor of 
Afia, which, though the richeft and moft populous 
quarter of the globe, has never, in any age, 
abounded in great characters; From the age of 
feven years , he had been' trained , at the gate of the 
palace, to flioot with the bow, to manage thehorfe 
and to fpeak truth ; according to the difcipline 
inftituted by the great founder of the monarchy, 
and well adapted , in an age of fimplicity , to form 
the princes and nobles ofPerfia. But in the courfe 
of two centuries , the progrefs of refinement and 
luxury, the infectious example of a corrupt court, 
and the perfidious leffons of the world, had per- 
verted , or rendered ineffectual , a very falutary 
fyftem of education; and the grandees ofPerfia,, 
whatever proficiency they made in their exercifes, 
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felt fo little regard for veracity , that ( as will abun- 
dantly appear in the fequel ) they feldom fpokc but 
with a yiew to deceive , and rarely made a promife 
which they did not Weak , or took an oath which 
they did not violate. The behaviour of Cyrus 
was totally the reverfe. He equalled , and fur- 
pafled his companions in all exterior accomplilh- 
ments. But while his manly beauty, his bodily 
activity and addrefs, and the fuperior courage, as 
well as (kill , which he difplayed in hunting , horfa- 
mandiip, and every military exercife, commanded 
the admiration of the multitude , he himfelf feems 
not to have eftimated fuch fuperficial advantages 
beyond their real worth. He regarded integrity 
of heart as the only folid bafis of a great charader. 
His probity was uniform, his word facred , his 
friendlhip inviolable. In the giddy feafon of youth , 
he yielded, with uncommon docility , to the , ad- 
monitions of experience. Neither wealth , nor 
birth , nor rank , but age and virtue, were the ob- 
jects of his refped : and his behaviour , equally 
meritorious and lingular, was juftly and univerfally 
admired. 

His fubjeds in Leffer Afia , in particular , were 
feized with the moft pleafing aftonilhment/ when, 
inftead of a greedy and voluptuous fatrap , eager 
only to fqueeze , to amafs , and to enjoy , they 
beheld a prince who preferred the public intereft to 
his own ; who alleviated the weight of taxes , that 
he might encourage the operations of induftry ; 
whofe own hands gave the ufeful example of rural 
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labor 4 ; whofe decifions united juftice and mercy; 
and whofe adtive vigilance introduced (what neither 
before nor fince the government of Cyrus fcas been 
known in the Afiatic peninftila) fuch regularity of 
police, as rendered intercourfe fafe, and property 
fecure. 

The virtues of juftice and integrity, when ac- 
companied with diligence and abilities, muft pro- 
cure fuch a degree of refpedt for the adminiftration , 
as will naturally be extended to the perfon , of a 
prince. But fomething farther is required, not to 
obtain the public gratitude and efteem , but to 
excite the affectionate ardor of feledt and devoted 
friends ; without the afiiftance of whom , it is 
feldom poffible to accomplilh any great and me- 
morable defign. Cyrus excelled all his contem- 
poraries in the art both of acquiring and of pre- *■ 
ferving the moft valuable friendlhips. His grati- 
tude overpaid every favor ; his liberality was 
large, yet difeerning; and his donatives were al- 
ways enhanced by the handfome and affectionate 
manner in which they were bellowed. When he 
difeovered a man really worthy of his confidence 
and efteem, he was not fatisfied with giving him a 
partial lhare of his affedtions ; he gave his heart 
entire; and it was his conftant prayer to the gods, 
that he might live to requite and furpafs the good 
offices of his friends , and the injuries of his 
enemies. 

4 Xenoph. ibid. Cic. in Sentct. Plut. in Lyfand. have all celebrated 
this part of his character. 
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With fuch fentiments and chara&er, Cyrus ac- 
quired the firm attachment of a few, and the wil- 
ling obedience of all his Barbarian fubje&s, in the 
populous provinces which he commanded, whofe 
united ftrength exceeded a hundred thouCnd 
fighting men; who, unwarlike as they were, yet 
excelled, both in bravery and in Drill, the effeminate 
troops of Upper Afia. 

They were probably indebted for this advantage 
to their intercourfe with the Greeks , whofe dif- 
ciplined valor, far more than the numbers of his 
Barbarians , encouraged Cyrus to undertake an ex- 
pedition for acquiring the empire of the Eaft. By 
the mod important fervices he had deferved the 
gratitude of the Lacedaemonian republic ; which 
had been raifed , chiefly by his afliftance, to the 
head of Greece , and to the command of the fea. 
In return for that favor, fo ineftimable in the 
fight of an ambitious people , the Spartans readily 
complied with his requeft , .by fending into Afia 
eight hundred heavy-armed men , under the com- 
mand of the intrepid Cheirifophus ; and they 
charged their admiral , Samius, who had fucceeded 
Lyfander in the government of the Ionian coaft, 
faithfully to co-operate with Cyrus , by employ- 
ing his powerful fleet in whatever fervice the 
Perfian prince might think proper to recommend 
Had they done nothing more than this , Cyrus 
might well have approved their ufeful gratitude; 
efpecially as their alliance , fecuring him on the 

1 Xenopli. Heller. I. iii. 
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c h 4 P. fide of Europe, enabled him, without danger , ta 
xxv. drain his weftern garrifons , and to augment the 
Amount ftreugth of his army. But the friendfhip of the 
Gredin Spartans carried them {fill farther. They allowed 

troops. him to recruit his forces in every part of their 

dominions; and the generous munificence of Cyrus 
had acquired numerous partifans well qualified to 
raife and to command thofe valuable levies. 
Clcarchus the Spartan , Menon the Thefialian , 
Proxenus the Boeotian , Agias the Arcadian, and 
Socrates the Achaean, all alike devoted to the in- 
/tereft and glory of the Perfian prince , collected , 
chiefly from their refpedlive republics, above ten 
thoufand heavy-armed men , and near three thour 
{and archers and targeteers. 

Secrecy or Thefe preparations, which were carried on with 
fixations, fdenceand celerity, deceived the haughty indolence 
of the Perfians ; but they could not efcape the 
vigilance of Alcibiades , who then refided at Gry- 
nium , a town of Phrygia, under the prote&ion of 
Pharnabazus. Moved by refentment againft the 
Lacedaemonians , or ambitious of gaining merit 
with the great king, he defired an efcort from the 
fatrap , that he might undertake with fafety a 
journey to Sufa, in order to acquaint Artaxerxes 
with the hoftile defigns of his brother. Pharna-t 
bazus , who poffeffed not the merit, defired the 
reward of the difcovery ; and therefore ( as we 
formerly had occafion to relate*) readily gratified 
the requeft of Lyfander,. by the deftrq&ion of 
Alcibiades. 

* See above, p. US. 
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But neither the intelligence conveyed by the < 
Perfian governor, nor the repeated folicitations of 
Tiflaphernes, nor the confcioufnefs of his own in- 
juftice and cruelty, could roufe Artaxerxes from 
the profound fecurity of his repofe. Cyrus com- 
pleted his levies without moleftation , and almofl 
without fufpicion and prepared , in the beginning 
of the year four hundred before Chrift, to march 
from the Ionian coaft into Upper Afia, at the 
head of a hundred • thoufand Barbarians , and 
above thirteen thoufand Greeks. His journey to- 
wards Babylon , his defeat and death in the plain of 
Cynaxa, the retreat and difperfion of his followers 
and the memorable return of the Greeks to their 
native country, have been related by the admired 
difciple of Socrates ( whom the friendfhip of Prox- 
enus , the Boeotian , recommended to the fervice 
and efteem of Cyrus ), with fuch deferiptive beauty, 
with fuch profound knowledge of war and of hu- 
man nature, and with fuch inimitable eloquence , 
as never were re -united in the work of any one 
man but that of Xenophon the Athenian. 1 he 
retreat was principally conducted by Xenophon 
himfelf ; which has enabled him to adorn his nar- 
rative with fuch an affeding variety of incidents 
and charaders , as will always ferve to prove that 
the force of truth and nature is far fuperior to the 
powers of the mod fertile fancy. It would be an un- 
dertaking not only hardy, but prefumptuous, to in- 
vade the province of fuch an accomplifhed writer, if 
the defign of the prefent work did not oblige 11s to 
feled the principal circura fiances which iliuftrate 
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the condition of the times, and connect the expe- 
dition of Cyrus with the fubfequent hiftory of 
Greece. 

Having aflenibled his forces at Sardis , the 
Perfian prince was carried , by the a&ivity of his 
refentment or ambition, with the utmoll celerity, 
towards Upper Afia. In ninety- three marches he 
travelled through the central provinces of Lydia, 
Phrygia, Cappadocia; traverfed the mountains of 
Cilicia ; palled unrefifted through Syria ; croffed 
the Euphrates atThapfacus ; and after penetrating 
the defert , entered the confines of Babylonia. In 
a journey of above twelve hundred miles , his 
numerous army experienced fewer difficulties than 
might naturally be expe&ed. The fertile territory 
of Afta Minor fupplying them abundantly with 
provifions , enabled them to proceed commonly at 
the rate of fifteen, or fixteen miles a -day ; and al- 
inoft every fecond day brought them to a large 
and populous city. The dependent fatraps or vice- 
roys of Lycaonia and Cilicia were lefs folicitous to 
defend the throne of Artaxerxes, than anxious 
to protedl their refpedtive provinces from plunder 
and devaluation. But the former experienced the 
feverity of an invader whom he had the weaknefs 
to oppofe , without the flrcngth or courage to 
refill 7 . 

Syennefis, governor of Cilicia, had reafon to 
fear that his country might be plundered with equal 
rapacity. He endeavoured , therefore , to avail 


7 Xenoph. Auabaf. 1. i. p. 248. 
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himfelf of the natural ftrength of a province whofe 
fouthern boundaries are walked by the fea , and 
•which is defended on other fides by the winding 
branches of Mount Taurus*. Towards the weft 
there is but one pafs, called by Arrian the Gates of 
Cilicia* ; fufficient to admit only one chariot at a 
time , and rendered dark and difficult by fteep and 
alrooft inacceflible mountains. Theft were oc- 
cupied by the troops of Syennefis , who, had he 
maintained his poft , might have eafily prevented 
the paffage of an army. But the timid Ciliciaa 
had not trufted in arms alone for the defence of 
his country. By the order, or at leaft with the 
permiffion of her hufband , his queen , the beauti- 
ful Epyaxa , had met Cyrus at Cylense, on the 
frontiers of Phrygia ; and, according to the cuftom 
of the Eaft, prefented her acknowledged liege- 
lord and fuperior with gold , filver, and other coftly 
gifts. But the greateft gift was her youth and 
beauty, which Ihe fubmitted, it is faid, to the 
enamoured prince , who , after entertaining her with 
the utmoft magnificence and diftin&ion'*, reftored 

* Xenoph. p. 148. 

* Arrian, exped. Alexand. I. il. p. 3>. 

10 She requeued Cyrus to show her his troops. He complied ; 
and attended her coach, in an open car. But the curiofity of Epyaxa 
had almolt coll her dear. “ When the Barbarians were reviewed , 
the Greeks were ordered to their arms, and commanded to advance, 
as to a charge; after which, the foldiers, of their own accord, ran 
with shouts to their tents. The Barbarians were thrown into confter- 
nation ; Epyaxa quitted her coach ; the Greeks returned laughing to 
their tents ; and Cyrus rejoiced at feeing the terror with which the 
Greeks had infpited the Barbarians. " Xenoph. Anabaf. 1. i. p. 247* 
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her to Cilicia by a near, but difficult road, which 
led acrofs the mountains. 

To the efcort which accompanied her* Cyrus 
added a confiderable body of Greeks commanded 
by Menon the TheiTalian. The greater part ar-> 
rived at Tarfus, the capital, before the army of 
Cyrus reached the gates of Cilicia ; but two com- 
panies, amounting together to a hundred men, 
were miffing, and fuppofed to have been deftroyed 
by the mountaineers, while they wandered in queft 
of booty. Syennefis was mortilied at hearing that 
the enemy had already entered his province. But 
when he likewife received intelligence that the Pe- 
foponnefxan fleet had failed round from Ionia, in 
order to co-operate with the army , the difagreeable 
news totally difconccrted the meafures of his de- 
fence. He fled in precipitation , abandoning his 
tents and baggage to the invaders. Cyrus eroded 
the mountains without oppofxtion , and traverfed 
the beautiful irriguous plains of Cilicia , which 
were adorned with trees and vines, and abounded 
in fefame, panic, milfet, wheat, and barley. Ia 
four days he arrived at the large and rich city of 
Tarfus , which was plundered by the refentment 
of the Greeks , for the lofs of their com- 
panions. 

Cyrus immediately fent for the governor, who 
had removed from his palace, and, attended by 
the greater part of the inhabitants , had taken 
refuge among the faftneffes in the neighbouring 
mountains. By the alTuiances of .Epyaxa , her 
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timorous" hufband was with much difficulty per- 
fuaded to put himfelf in the power of a ftiperior, 
to whom , as the price of his fafety , he carried 
large fums of money. Cyrus courteoufly accepted 
the welcome fupply , w'hich the demands of his 
troops rendered peculiarly feafonable ; and , in 
Teturn , honored Syennefis with fuch prefents as 
Were deemed Of gTeat value by the kings of the 
Eafl. They confifted in a Perfian robe , a horfe 
with a golden bit, a chain, bracelets, and fcimitar 
of gold , the reftoration of prifoners , and the 
exemption of Cilicia from farther plunder ", 

During their luxurious refidence at Tarfus, the 
"Greeks were corrupted by profperity. They dif- 
dained to obey their commanders, and refufed to 
continue their journey. The defign of marching 
to Babylon , though it was not unknown to Clear- 
chus , or to the Spartan fenate , had been concealed 
from the foldiers , left their impatience or their 
fears might be alarmed by the prdfpedt of fuch a 
long and dangerous undertaking. At Tarfus they 
lirft difcovered their fufpicions of the deceit, 
which immediately broke out into licentious cla- 
mors. They infulted the majefty of Cyrus ; they 
'reproached the perfidy of their generals ; and their 

** Pride, ns well as fear . Teems to have actuated Syennefis; 
o' Se nit w;srrpov aSrvi wte xecjrmi iavrn lit xma; thitn tXti , nil 
Tire Kypu tivui n$t\i , wp.v x' yv m aurov wars ; “ Syennefis declared 
that he had never formerly put himfelf in the power of a man in any 
relpect fuperior to himfelf; nor would he then go to Cyrus , till his 
wife perfuaded him , ” etc; A true picture of oriental manners, 
meannefs varnished with pride! 

^ 11 Xenophon. Anabaf. p. 249. ' 
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anger was ready to vent itfelf in open fedition, 
when the ferment was appeafed by the addrefs and 
prudence of Clearchus. While he privately allured 
Cyrus of his bell endeavours to make the affair 
take a favorable turn , he openly embraced the 
caufe of the foldiers , affefted deeply to feel their 
grievances, and eagerly concurred with every mea- 
fure that feemed proper to remove them. His 
eloquence and his tears diverted the defign of im- 
mediate hoftility. An afTembly was fummoned to 
deliberate on the adtual pofture of affairs. Several, 
of their own accord , offered their opinion ; others 
fpoke as they had been dire&ed by Clearchus. 
One counfellor, who was heard with applaufe, ad- 
vifed them to pack up their baggage, and to de- 
mand guides or Ihips from Cyrus , to facilitate 
their return. Another Ihowed the folly of this 
requell from a man whofe meafures they had tra- 
verfed, and whofe purpofe they had endeavoured 
to defeat". They furely could not trull in guides 

11 This paflagt is tranllated as follows by Mr. Spelman : •* After 
him another got up , showing the folly of the man who advifed to 
demand the ships , as if Cyrus would not refume his expedition, 
lie shdwed alfo how weak a thing it was to npply for a guide to that 
jierfon whofe undertaking we had defeated- ” If Cyrtys refumed hi* 
expedition , it could not be faid that his undertaking was defeated , 
nor is this the proper meaning of the word Xumxi which Cgnifies 
to hurt or weaken. T am fenlihle that by an eafy tranfition , it 
ibmetimes iignifies to corrupt , to deftroy , to defeat ; but in the 
palfage before us, if a tranflator should chufe to explain it by any of 
thofe words , he mull fay , “ whofe undertaking we had begun , 
endeavoured, or putpofed , to defeat; an explanation of XvfAxrmiia , 
which is juftified by the analogy of the Greek language, and which the 

given 
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given them by an enemy; nor could it be expeded 
that Cyrus fliould part with bis fhips, which were 
evidently fo necelTary to the fuccefs of his expedi- 
tion. At length it was determined to fend com- 
miflioners to tieat with Cyrus, that he might either, 
by granting the demands of the Greeks, prevail 
on them to follow him, or be himfelf prevailed on 
to allow them to return home ; and the difference 
(Was thus finally adjufted , by promifing each foldier 

^ darick and a half, inllcad of a darick, of monthly 
1 ♦ 

pay . 

When this ftorm was happily appealed, the 
enemy leftTarfus, and inarched five days through 
the fertile plains of Cilicia , till they arrived at 
lflus , the laft town of the province; large, rich, 
and populous ; and only fifteen miles diftant from 
the frontier of Syria. This wealthy province was 
defended by two fortreffes, called the Gates of 
Syria and Cilicia. They extended from the moun- 
tains to the fca. The interval of three furlongs 
between them contained feveral pafles, narrow and 
intricate, befides the rapid Kerfas, which flowed in 
.the middle, one hundred feet in breadth. It was 
on this occafion that Cyrus experienced the full 
advantage of the Lacedaemonian afliflance. A 
fleet of fixty fail , conducted by Pythagoras the 
Spartan, who had fucceeded Samius in the naval 
command, prepared to land the Greeks on the 

1 

I 

flnfe abfoiutely requires. ” this is one of the few minute miaaltes 
which I have difeovered in Mr. Spelraaii’s m«lt accurate tranflatfoa- 
*♦ Xenoph. ibid. p. ISO, et feqq* 

Vol. TIL 7 , 
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eaftern fide of the Gates, which mull have expofed 
the Syrian works to a double aflault ; but the 
cowardice of Abrocomas, who commanded the 
numerous forces of Syria and Phoenicia , rendered 
the execution of this meafure unneceffary. The 
defign, alone, was fufficient to terrify him. He 
abandoned his forts , and fled with precipitation 
before the approach of an enemy". 

Cyrus thenceforth proceeded without meeting with 
any appearance of oppofition , and in fifteen da)^ 
march , reached the banks of the Euphrates. At 
Thapfacus, which in fome eaftern languages fig. 
nifies the ford this noble river is above half a 
mile in breadth, but fo fhoaly that the navigation 
is reckoned dangerous even for boats which draw 
very little water. . The fiiallownefs increafes in 
the autumnal feafon , which happened to be the 
time that the army palled the Euphrates , which no 
where reached above the breaft. This favorable 
circumftance furnilhed an opportunity to the in- 
habitants of Thapfacus to flatter Cyrus, that the 
great river had vifibly fubmitted to him as its future 
king". Elevated by this aufpicious predi&ion, 
he purfued his journey through Mefopotamia, part 
of which was anciently comprehended under the 
name of Syria While he proceeded through 
this fertile country he did not forget that a labo- 
rious march of feventecn days, through a barren 

,f Xenoph.'p. 0*3. 

14 Fofter\ Geographical Diflertation on Xenophon's Retreat. 

17 Xcneph. p. 2*S, 

11 So it is called by Xenoph. ibid. 
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defert, muft conduit him to the cultivated plains 
of Babylon. 

Having amply provided for this dangerous un- 
dertaking, he performed it with uncommon celerity, 
both in order to avoid ridcing the want of provi- 
fions, anH, if poflible, to take his enemy unpre- 
pared. For feveral days the army marched , with- 
out interruption, throagh the province of Baby- 
lonia; and, on the fifth, came to a deep and broad 
ditch, which had been recently dug to intercept, or 
retard, their palTage. But as this defence was left 
altogether unguarded, and the great king had taken 
no meafures to protect the moll valuable portion 
of his dominions, it was generally believed that he 
had laid afide the defign of venturing an engage- 
ment. The troops of Cyrus, therefore, who had 
hitherto maintained their ranks with circumfpec- 
tion, no longer obferved any order of march; their 
arms were carried in waggons, or on fumpter-horfes ; 
and their general, in his car, rode in the van with 
few armed attendants. While they proceeded in 
thisfearlefs contempt of the enemy, and approach- 
ed the plain of Cynaxa, which is with in a day’s 
journey of Babylon ", Patagyas , a Perftan, and 
confidential friend of Cyrus , came riding towards 


I have ufed an indeterminate expreflion to denote the uncertain 
fttuatioh of thofe places as defcribed by Strabo , 1. ii. et Pint, in 
Artaxerx. Mr. Spelman Jultly obfervcs , that the error of Xenopho* 
(unnoticed by any former tranQator ) , who makes the dillanct between 
Babylon three thoufand and fixty ftadia , is fa enormous, that it caa 
only be owing to a miftakt of the iranferiber. 
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them in full fpeed, his horfe all in a foam, cal- 
ling aloud fuccelfively in his own language , and 
in Greek, that the king was at hand with a vaft 
army 

The experienced Greeks , who bell knew the 
danger of being attacked in diforder, were moft 
fenfibly alarmed by this fudden furprife. Cyrus, 
leaping from his car, put on^his corflet, mounted 
his horfe, feized his javelin, commanded the troops 
to arm, and ordered every man to his poll. His 
orders were readily obeyed; and the army ad- 
vanced, feveral hours, in order of battle. It was 
now mid-day; yet no enemy appeared : but in the 
afternoori they perceived a dull like a white cloud, 
which gradual'y thickened into darknefs, and over- 
fpread the plain. At length the brazen armor 
flalhed ; the motion, the ranks, and fpears, were 
diftindly fecn. In the front were innumerable 
chariots, armed with fcythes in a downward, and 
in an oblique dire&ion. The cavalry, commanded 
by Tiffaphernes, were diftinguilhed by white corf- 
lets; the I’erfians by wicker bucklers; the Egyp- 
tians by wooden fhields reaching down to their 
feet. Thcfc formed the chief ftrength of Artaxer- 
xes; but the various multitude of nations, march- 
ing in feparate columns according to their refpec- 
tive countries , had fcarcely any armor of defence, 
and could annoy the enemy only at a diftance , 
with their flings , darts , and arrows 

’* Xcnoph. p. 2S 3. 

” Xenoph. p. zS 3 , et feqq, 
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While the hoftile battalions approached, Cyrus, CHAP, 
accompanied by Pigres the interpreter, and a few xxv. 
chofen attendants, all mounted on horfes of extraor- ,ttnum ' 
dinary fwiftnefs, rode through the intermediate fpace, 
obferving the numbers and difpofition of the enemy, tion. 

He had learned from deferters , that the troops of the 
great king amounted to twelve hundred thoufand, 
divided into four equal bodies of men, refpedively 
commanded by the four generals Tiffaphernes , 

Gobrias , Arbaces , and Abracomas. The Jaft , 
however, had not yet joined; nor did he reach 
Babylonia till five days after the battle. But, 
notwithftanding this defed, the numbers of Arta- 
xerxes were ftill fufficient to perform whatever 
numbers can accomplifh. According to the enftom 
of 'he Eaft, the king, furrounded by a chofen 
body of cavalry, occupied the centre of the army, 
as the place of greateft fecurity, and moft conve- 
nient for iffuing his orders with promptitude and 
effed. But fuch was the extent of ground covered 
by the various nations whom he commanded, 
that even his centre reached beyond the left wing 
of the army of Cyrus; who, therefore, called 
aloud to Clearchus to advance oppofite to the 
king’s guard, becaufe, if that fhould be broken, 
the work would be done. But Clearchus was un- 
willing to withdraw the Greeks from the Euphrates, 
left they fhould be furrounded by the enemy; he 
therefore kept his poft, alluring Cyrus of his utmoft 
care to make all go well. 

The difobedience of Clearchus, and the diftruft The tat- 
of Cyrus, threw away the fortune of the day, C yn°axa. 
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. which involved the fate of Perfia, and the renown 
of Greece. For although, by fkilful evolutions, 
Clearchus eluded the armed chariots and cavalry 
of the enemy; though the Greeks, by their counte. 
nance and fhouts alone, put to flight the oppofing 
crowd , who could not endure the fight of their 
regular array, their burnifhed arms, or hear with- 
out terror the martial founds of their harmonious 
Pceans , intermixed with the clanging of their 
fpears againft their brazen bucklers; yet the great 
king, perceiving the rapid purfuit of the Greeks, 
and that nothing oppofed him in front, commanded 
bis men to wheel to the left, and advanced with 
celerity in order to attack the rear of the enemy. 
If this defign had been carried into execution , it 
is probable that the Greeks , having prevailed on 
the firft onfet , would immediately have faced 
about, and, animated by the joy of victory , and 
their native ardor, have repelled and routed the 
troops of Artaxerxes. 

But the impatience of Cyrus defeated this favor- 
able profpetfl. He obferved the movement of his 
brother, and eagerly rode to meet him, at the 
head of only fix hundred horfe. Such was the 
rapid violence of his afTault, that the advanced 
guards of the king were thrown into diforder, and 
their leader Artagerfes fell by the hand of Cyrus, 
who. with all his great qualities, had not learned 
to diftinguifli between the duties of a foldier and 
a general. By a feafonable retreat he might ftill, 
perhaps, have faved his life, and gained a crown. 
But his eye darting along the ranks, met that of 
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his brother. He ruflied forward , with a blind 
inftindive fury, crying out, “ I fee the man!” 
and, penetrating the thick globe of attendants, 
aimed his javelin at the king , pierced his corflet, 
and wounded his breatt. His eagernefs to dettroy 
the enemy prevented proper attention to hive 
himfelf. From an uncertain hand he received a 
fevere wound in the face, which, however, only 
increafed the fury with which he aflaulted his 
brother. Various and inconfiftent accounts were 
given of the death of Cyrus , even by thofe who 
affifted in this memorable engagement The 
crowd of hiftorians thought it incumbent on them 
to make him die like the hero of a tragedy, 
after many viciflitudes of fortune , and many 
variations of mifcry. Dinon and Ctefias ” , the 
longer to fufpend the curiofity of their readers , 
kill him as with a blunted weapon ; but Xeno- 
phon is contented with faying, that he fell in the 
tumultuary conflid of his attendants with the guards 
of Artaxerxes , who zealoufly defended their refpee- 
tive matters; and that eight of his mod confi- 
dential friends lay dead upon him, thus fealing 
with their blood their inviolable affedion and 
fidelity ”. 

Such was the cataftrophe of this audacious and 
fatal enterprife; after which the troops of Arta- 
xerxes advanced, in the ardor of fuccefs, and pro- 
ceeded, without encountering any refiftance, to the 
hoftile camp; Arixus leading oft' the forces of 


* Apud Plutarch* in Artaxer x. 4J Xenopb. p. 16G. 
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I.efler Afia, Hejedled and difmayed by the lols of 
their prince and general. Among the valuable 
plunder in the tents of Cyrus, the Barbarians found 
two Grecian women, his favorite miftrefies , the 
elder of Phocaea, the younger of Miletus. The 
former, whofe wit and accompiifliments heightened 
the charms of her beauty, received and deferved 
the name of Afpafia, from the celebrated miflrefs 
of Pericles, whofe talents (lie rivalled, and whofe 
character (lie too faithfully refembled. The young 
Milefian likewife fell into the hands of the enemy; 
but while carelefsly guarded by the Barbarians, 
intent on more ufeful plunder, efcaped unobferved, 
and arrived naked in the quarter of the Greeks, 
where a fmall guard had been left to defend the 
baggage. 

Meanwhile Clearchus , at the head of the 
Grecian phalanx, purfuing the fugitives, had been 
carried above the diftance of three miles from 
Artaxerxes. But when he heard that the Barbarians 
were in liis tent; and perceived, that, tired with 
plunder, they advanced to attack his rear, he faced 
about in order to receive them. The time was 
fpent, till fun-fet, in various difpofitions made by 
the cavalry of Artaxerxes; but neither the foldiers, 
nor their commanders , had courage to come 
within the reach of the Grecian fpear. They fled 
in fcattered diforder, wherever the Grecians ad- 
vanced ; who , wearied with marching againft an 
enemy that feemed incapable to fight, at length 
determined to return to their camp ; wondering 
that neither Cyrus himfelf appeared, nor any of 
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his meflengers *\ They arrived in the beginning chap. 
of the night, but found their tents in difordcr, xxv. 
their baggage plundered, their provifions deftroyed 
or fpent. They chiefly regretted the lofs of four 
hundred carriages filled with wine and flour, which 
had been provided by the forefight of Cyrus, as A 
refource in time of want. Even thefe were rifled 
by the king’s troops; and the Greeks, whom the 
fudden appearance of the enemy had not allowed 
to dine, were obliged to pafs the night without 
fupper; their bodies exhaufted by the fatigue of a 
laborious day , and their minds perplexed by the 
uncertain fate of their allies’ 1 . 

. At the approach of light, they prepared to move Behaviour 
their camp, when the meflengers of Ariaeus arrived, Grecks 
acquainting them with the death of Cyrus. The when in- 
new commander, they faid , had aflemblcd the ^ ormc | lof 
troops of Lefler Afia in their former encampment, death, 
about twelve miles from the field of battle ; where 
he intended to continue that day, that the Greeks 
might have time to join him; but if they delayed, 
he would next day proceed , without them , to- 
wards Ionia, with the utmoft expedition. When 

a * In relating this battle, I have followed the advice of Plutarch ia 
Artaxerxcs, who fays, ** that Xenophon has dtferibed it with fuch 
perfpicuiiy , elegance, and force, as fets the action before the eyes of 
his reader, and makes him aflifl with emotion at every incident , not 
as paft, but as prefent. A man of fenfe , therefore, will defpair to 
rival Xenophon ; and , indead of relating the action in detail , will 
felect fiich circomflances only as are moil worthy of notice. *' 

~ f Xenoph. p. 270, et feqq. 
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the Greeks recovered from the confternation into 
which they were thrown by thefe unexpected and 
melancholy tidings, Clearchus replied, “Would 
to God Cyrus were alive! but fince he is dead, 
let Ariseus know, that we have conquered the king; 
that his troops have every where fled before us; 
and that now no enemy appears to refill our arms. 
You may, therefore, allure Ariacus, that if he will 
come hither, we will place him on the Perfian 
throne , which is the jult reward of our victory. ” 
With this propofal the meffengers departed , and 
Clearchus led his troops to the field of battle , to 
collect provifions , which were prepared by ufing 
for fuel the wooden bucklers, Ihields, and arrows, 
of the Barbarians 

Next morning heralds arrived from Artaxerxes, 
who entertained a very different opinion from that 
exprefled by Clearchus, concerning the iffue of the 
battle. Among thefe refpeCted minifters was Phi- 
linus, a fugitive Greek, a man efteemed by Tiffa* 
pherncs, both as a fkilful captain and as an able 
negociator When the chiefs were alfembled, Phi- 
Jinus, fpeaking for his colleagues, declared it to be 
the will of the great king, who had defeated and 
killed Cyrus, “ That the Greeks, who had now 
become the flaves of the conqueror, fliould furren- 
der their arms. ” The demand was heard with uni- 
verfal indignation. One defired him to tell the 
king “ to come and take them;” another, “that 
it wasbetter to die, than to deliver up their arms.” 

•* Xcnoph. p. s?s. 
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Xenophon fpbke to the following purpofe : “ We 
have nothing, as you fee, O Philinus ! but oui 
arms , and our valor. While we keep pofleflion 
of the one, we can avail ourfelves of the other: 
but, if we deliver up our arms, we alfo furrender 
our perfons. Do not therefore expert that we 
fhall throwaway the only advantages which we ftill 
enjoy; on the contrary, be allured , that, relying 
on our arms and our valor, we will difpute with 
you thofe advantages which you polfefs. ” Cle« 
archus enforced the fentiments of Xenophon » 
which were confirmed by the army; and Philinus* 
after a fruitlefs attempt to difcover the immediate 
dcfigns of the Greeks, returned with his colleagues 
to the Perfian camp *\ 

Meanwhile , Ariaeus replied to the honorable 
erabaffy which had been fent him, “ That there 
were many Perfians of greater confideration than 
himfelf, who would never permit him to be their 
king; he repeated his defire that the Greeks Ihould 
join him; but, if they declined to come, perfifted 
in his refolution of returning with all hafte to Ionia.” 

, This propofal was approved by the propitious in. 
dications of the victims: the army marched in or. 
der of battle to the encampment of Ariaeus; who, 
with the moll diftinguilhed of his captains, entered 
into treaty with the Grecian commanders, bind, 
ing themfelves by mutual oaths to perform to 
each other the duties of faithful and affe&ionate 
allies. Having ratified this engagement by a 


” Xcnoph, p. 173. 
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folemn facrifice, they proceeded to deliberate con- 
cerning their intended journey. It was determined, 

, that inftead of traverfing the defolated country by 
which they had arrived at the field of battle, they 
fhould diredt their courfe towards the north , by 
which means they would avoid the defert, acquire 
provifions in greater plenty , and crofs the great 
rivers, which commonly diminifh near their fource, 
with lefs difficulty and danger. They refoived alfo 
to perform their firft marches with all poflible ex' 
pedition , in order to anticipate- the king’s ap- 
proach ; fince with a fmall force he would not 
dare to follow, and with a great army he would not 
be able to overtake , them *\ 

This plan of retreat propofed by Ariseus, had 
the dilhonorable appearance of flight; but for- 
tune proved a more glorious conductor. Such was 
the effedl of the Grecian couragfc and firmnefs on 
the counfels of Artaxerxes, that he, who had fo 
lately commanded the foldiers to furrender their 
arms , fent heralds to them the day following to 
treat of a truce. This memorable agreement, the 
confequences of which were fo calamitous, yet fo ho- 
norable to the Greeks, was concluded by the inter- 
vention of Tiffaphernes; who engaged, on the part 
of his mailer, to furnilh them with a market, to 
caufe them to be treated as friends in the countries 
through which they marched, and to conduct them 
without guile into Greece. For the Greeks ,. on 
the other hand, Clearchus and the generals fwore, 

** Xenoph. p. U6. ' ' * 
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that they fbould abftain from ravaging the king’s 
territories ; that they fhould fupply themfelves with 
meat and drink only, when, by any accident, the 
market was not provided ; but when it was, that 
they fhould purchafe whatever they wanted for a 
reafonable price 

When this bufinefs was tranfaded, Tiffaphernes 
returned to the king, promifing to come back as 
foon as poffiblc. But 011 various pretences, he de- 
layed twenty days ; during which the Perfians had 
an opportunity to pradife with Ariacus. By the 
diead of punifhment, if he perfifted in rebellion; 
by the promife of pardon , if he returned to bis 
allegiance; and, above all, by the warm folicita- 
tion of his kinfmen and friends, that unfteady Bar- 
barian was totally detached from the intereft of 
his Grecian allies. His condud gave juft: ground 
to fufped this difpofition, which became fully evi- 
dent after the return of Tiftaphemes. From that 
moment Ariteus no longer encamped with the 
Greeks, but preferred the neighbourhood of that 
perfidious fatrap. Yet, for three weeks, no open 
hoftility was committed; the armies, fearing, and 
feared by each other, purfued the fame line of 
march; Tiftaphernes led the way; and, according 
to agreement, furnifhed the Greeks with a market; 
but treacheroufly increafed the difficulty of their 
journey, by conduding them by many windings 
through the canals and marfhes between the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates. When they had crofted the 

** Xenopb. p. 3*1 , (t feqq. 
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former river, they continued to march northward 
along its eaftern banks, always encamping at the 
diftance of two or three miles from the Barbarians. 
Yet this precaution was unable to prevent the 
parties fent out to provide wood or forage from 
quarrelling with each other. From reproachful 
words, they foon proceeded to hoftile aftions j and 
thefe partial encounters were likely to produce the 
worft confequences , by inflaming the latent, but 
general animofity, which it had been fo difficult to 
ftifle or conceal 

At length they arrived at the fatal fcene, where 
the river Zabatus, flowing weftward from the 
mountains of Media , pours its tributary water* 
into the broad ftream of the Tigris. The Gre- 
cian generals, and particularly Clearchus, who had 
long feen and lamented the unfortunate jealoufies 
prevailing among thofe who had fworn mutual 
fidelity, propofed a conference between the com- 
manders, in order amicably to explain and remove 
every ground of hatred and complaint. Tifla* 
phernes and Ariaeus, as well as their colleague 
Orontes, eagerly defired the conference, though 
their motives were very different from thofe which 
aftuated Clearchus. A meafure fo agreeable to 
both parties was, without difficulty, carried into 
execution} and the Greeks, on this occafion alone, 
forfook that prudence and caution, which, both 
before and after, uniformly governed their coodud). 
Five generals, and twenty captains, repaired to the 

*• Xenopb. p. 282. « 
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tent of Tiflapbernes; only two hundred foldiers chap. 
followed them, under pretence of going to market. xxV. 
Clearchus, with his colleagues, Menon, Proxenus, 

Agias , and Socrates , were conducted into the fa- 
trap’s apartment; the reft, whether captains or fol- 
diers, were not allowed to enter. This reparation 
occafioned fear and diftruft. The appearance of 
armed Barbarians increafed the terror. A gloomy 
filence prevailed; when, on a given fignal, thofe 
within the tent were apprehended, and thofe with- 
out cut to pieces. At the fame time the Perfian 
cavalry fcoured the plain , deftroying whomever 
they encountered. The Greeks were aftoniflied at 
this mad excurfion, which they beheld from their 
camp; until Nicarchus , an Arcadian, came, 
miferably mangled, and informed them of the 
dreadful tragedy that had been adted ,x . 

Upon this intelligence they ran to their arms , Artaxer. 
expedtine an immediate affault. But the cowardly x ' 5re,,<l! 

„ 1 , . * , . . 7 , to the 

Barbarians, not daring to engage in open and Greeks to 
honorable war, endeavoured to accomplifih their demand 
defigns by the fame impious treachery with which Ulelr * tms ‘ 
they had begun them. Inftead of advancing in a 
body to attack the Grecian camp, they fent Ariaeus, 

Arteazus , and Mithridates , perfons whofe great 
credit with Cyrus might prevent their intentions 
from being fufpedted by the enemy. They were 
attended by three hundred PerGans, clad in com- 
plete armor. When they drew near to the 
Greeks, a herald called out, “ That, if any of 

JI Xenoph. p. 2S«, tt fctiq. 
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. the generals or captains were prefent, they fhould 
advance, in order to be made acquainted with the 
king’s pleafure. ” Cheirifophus the Lacedaemonian 
who, next to Clearchus, had hitherto maintained 
the greateft influence over the army, happened to 
be abfent with a party of foragers. But the re- 
maining generals, Cleanor the Orchomenian, and 
Sophonetus the Stymphalian , proceeded with cau- 
■tion from the camp, accompanied by Xenophon 
the Athenian, who (though only a volunteer) fol- 
lowed the commanders, that he might learn what 
was become of his friend Proxenus '\ When 
they came within hearing of the Barbarians, Ariacus 
faid, “Clearchus, O Greeks! having violated 
his oath, and the articles of peace, is pUnifhed 
with juft death ; but Proxenus and Menon, who 
gave information of his crimes, are rewarded with 
the king’s favor. Of you the king demands 
your arms, which, he fays, are now his property, be- 
caufe they belonged to Cyrus, who was his Have.” 
Cleanor the Orchomenian , fpeaking in the name 
of the reft, replied to this demand with the utmoft 
indignation , reproaching the perfidy of Ariaeus , 
who had betrayed the friends and benefa&ors of his 
mafter Cyrus; and who co-opcrated with the 
enemy of that mafter, the deceitful and impious 
Tiflaphernes. The Perfian endeavoured to juftify 
himfelf, by repeating his accufation of Clearchus. 
Upon which Xenophon obferved , “ That Clear- 
chus, if guilty of perjury, had been juftly punifbed; 


11 Xenoph. p. :2S , et fcqq. 
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hut where are Proxenus and Menon, who are your chap. 
benefa&ors , and our commanders ? Let them, at' Jtxv. 
leaft , be fent to us , fince it is evident that their 
friendfhip for both parties will make them advife 
what is beft for both. ” This reafonable requeft it. 
was impoflible to elude; and the Barbarians, after 
long conferring together , departed without at* 
tempting an anfwer ”. Their mean duplicity in 
this interview futficiently indicated the unhappy 
treatment of the Grecian commanders, who were 
kept in clofe captivity, and afterwards fent to A.r* 
taxerxes, by whofe order they \yere put ft) death. 

* ... 

3 ? Xeuoptu p. 289* 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

-5 

Qon fern at ion of tbe Greeks. — Manly Advice of 

Xenophon. — Their Retreat Difficulties attending 

it — Surmounted by their Skill and Perfeverance. 

Their Sufferings among tbe Carducbian Moun. 

tains. — They traverfe Artnenia. — Firjl behold, 
the Sea from Mount Thecbes. — Defeat the Col- 
ihians. — - Defcription of tbe fouthern Shore of tbe 
Buxine. — Tranfaftions reitb tbe Greek Colonies 
there. — The Greeks arrive at Byzantium. — 
Enter into the Service of Seuthes. — His Hijlory. 
CotljunB Expeditions of the Greeks and Thra- 
cians. — The Greeks return to tbe Service of their 
Country. 

CHAT. T 7 HE perfidious affalfination of their .com- 
xxvi. manders converted the alarm and terror , that 
conftet- had hithefto reigned in the Grecian camp, into 
TZ conflernation and defpair. This dreadful cata- 

6rcek«. ftrophe completed the afflictions of men diftant 

above twelve hundred miles from their native land; 
furrounded by craggy mountains, deep and rapid 
rivers; by famine, war, and the treachery of their 
* allies, (till more formidable than 'he refentment of 
their enemies. The foldiers reflected , that it was 
dangerous to depart, yet more dangerous to re- 
main ; provifions could be acquired only by the 
point of the fword; every country was hoftile; 
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y though they conquered one enemy, another 
•would be ftill ready to receive them ; they wanted 
Cavalry to purfue the Barbarians, or to elude their 
purfuit; vidory itfelf would be fruitlefs ; defeat, 
Certain ruin. 

Amidft thefe melancholy refledions they had 
fpent the greater part of the night ; when Xeno- 
phon the Athenian , infpired , as he acknowledges, 
by a favorable dream, and animated, as his con- 
dud proves, by the native vigor of a virtuous 
mind, rotifed and emboldened by adverfity, under- 
took, amidft the general dejedion and difmay, the 
care of his own and of the public fafety. Having 
affembled the captains belonging to the divifion of 
his beloved Proxenus, he faithfully reprefented to 
them their fituation , which dangerous as it was ^ 
Ought not to fink brave men to defpair. Even 
in the worft circumftances, fortitude, and fortitude 
alone, could afford relief. They had been de- 
ceived , but not conquered * by the Barbarians ; 
whofe perfidious Violation of faith, friendfhip, 
and hofpitality, rendered them odious and con- 
temptible to men and gods; the gods, who were 
the umpires of the conteft, and whofe afliftance 
Could make the caufe of juftice and valor prevail 
Over every fuperiority of ftrength and numbers 

The manly piety of Xenophon was communi- 
cated , by a generous fympathy, to the breafts of 
his hearers; who, difperfing through the various 
quarter? of the camp, fumm9P e <J together rh? 

1 Xtnoph. ]}. s»5. 
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principal officers in the army. To tlicm Xeno- 
phon addrefTed a fimilar difeourfe , encouraging 
them by every argument that religion, philofophy, 
experience, and particularly their own experience, 
and that of the Grecian hiftory, could afford, to 
expedl fuccefs from their own bravery , and the 
favor of Heaven , and to difdain the offers of 
accommodation ( if fuch fhould be made ) front 
their impious foes, whofe infidious friendfliip had 
always proved more hurtful than their open enmity. 
The hearty approbation of the Spartan Cheirifo- 
phus added weight and authority to the perfuaftve 
eloquence of the Athenian; who farther exhorted 1 
them to fubftitute commanders in the room of 
thofe whom they had loll; to difentangle them- 
felvcs from every fuperfluous encumberance that 
might obftrudl the progrefs of their march, and to 
advance with all expedition towards the fources of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, in the form of a hollow 
fquare, having the baggage and thofe who attended 
it in the middle, and prefenting the valor of their 
battalions on every fide to the enemy. Thefe 
refolutions were unanimoufly approved by the 
council, after which they were referred to the af- 
fembled troops, by whom they were readily con- 
firmed , and carried into immediate execution \ 
Timafion , Xanthicles , Cleanor, Philyfias , fuc- 
ceeded to the late commanders; Xenophon fup- 
plied the place of Proxenus; and fo ably was the 
afeendant of Spartan and Athenian virtue maintained 


- Xcnoph. p. 299 - 
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by him and Cheirifophus , that the names of 
their unequal colleagues will feldom occur in the 
following narrative of their retreat. 

The greater part of the day had been employed 
in thefe necelfary meafures; and in the afternoon, 
the troops having palled the Zabatus, purfued their 
march in the difpofition recommended by Xeno- 
phon. But they had not proceeded far, before 
their rear was haraffed by the Perfian archers and 
cavalry , which afforded them a very inaufpicious 
prefage of the hardlhips to which they muff be 
continually expofed in eighteen days journey along 
the level frontiers of Media. It was difficult to 
repel thefe light fkirmifhers, and impofTible to at- 
tack them without being expofed to confiderable 
lofs ; becaufe a detachment of heavy- armed men, 
or even of targeteers, could not overtake them in 
a fhort fpace , nor could they continue the purfuit 
without being cut oft from the reft of the army. 
Xenophon , with more valor than prudence,, tried 
the unfortunate experiment; but was obliged to 
retreat fighting , and brought back his men 
wounded, difheartened , and difgraced *. 

But this unfortunate event neither difheartened 
nor difgraced the commander. He ingcnuoufly 
acknowledged his error, which, pernicious as it 
was, had taught the Greeks their wants. They 
wanted cavalry and light-armed troops ; the former 
of which might be obtained by equipping for war 
the baggage-horfes which had been taken from 

" ' Xenoph. p. 30s , et ftqq. 
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the enemy; and the latter might be fupplied by 
the Rh< dians (well {killed in the fling), of whom 
there were great numbers in the army. This ad- 
vice was approved ; a company of fifty horfemen 
was foon railed, the men vying with each other tQ 
obtain the honor of this diftinguifhed fervice; 
and two hundred Rhodians were drawn from the 
ranks , who furnifbed themfelves with flings and 
leaden balls, which they threw twice as far as the 
{tones employed by the Barbarians. The horfe- 
men wore buff coats and corflets ; they were com- 
manded by Lycius the Athenian 4 . 

The utility of thefc preparations was difeovered 
as foon as the enemy renewed their aflaults, with 
a thoufand horfe, and four thoufand {lingers and 
archers. The newly-raifed troops advanced with 
boldnefs and celerity , being aflured that theif 
unequal attack would be fuflained by the targeteers 
and heavy -armed men. But the Perftans , not 
waiting to receive them, fled in fcattered diforder; 
the Greeks purfued, took many prifoners, made 
great {laughter , and mangled the bodies of the 
{lain , in order to terrify , by fuch a dreadful 
fpedacle of revenge, their cowardly and perfidious 
enemies ’. 

After this advantage , the army continued to. 
march along the banks of the Tigris, and the* 
weftern boundaries of Media, meeting with many 
rich and populous villages, from which they were 
fupplied with provifions ; and admiring , as they 

♦ Xenoph. p. 307. * Ibid, p, 3<^8. 
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pafTed along, the immenfe walls, the lofty and CHAP, 
durable pyramids, the fpacious but deferted cities, xxvl. 
which tellified-the ancient greatnefs of that flourilh- 
ing kingdom , before the Medes reludlantly fub- 
mitted to the oppreffive government of Perfia. 

The Barbarians flill endeavoured to annoy them , 
but with very little fuccefs , unlefs when they 
pa(Ted a bridge, or any narrow defile. On fuch 
occafions , the fquare form , in which they had 
hitherto marched , was found doubly inconveni- 
ent '. In order to traverfe fuch a pafTage , thfe 
foldiers were obliged to clofe the wings, and to 
crowd into a narrow fpace , which difordered the 
ranks, and made them obftrudt each other. When 
they had eroded the bridge or defile, they were 
again obliged to run with all hafle, in order to 
extend the wings, and refume their ranks, which 
occafioned a void in the centre, and much difheart- 
ened the men , thus expofed to the fudden attack 
of the purfuers. 

To obviate both inconveniences, the Greeks Sur - ^ 
feparated from the army fix companies, each c6n- by , heic 
filling of an hundred men. Thefe were fub- milit » t ? 
divided into fmaller bodies, of fifty and twenty- 
five, each divifion of the company, as well as the 
whole, commanded by proper officers. Whch it 
became necelfary to clofe the wings , in order to 
pafs a defile, thefe troops flaid behind, thus di£ • 
burdening the army of a fuperfluous rnafs , And 
thereby enabling them to proceed without confufidh 

* Xenoph. p. 310. 
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in their ranks. After the p adage was effe&cd , the 
army mighuagain extend the wings, and adumethe 
fame loofe arrangement as heforc, without expof- 
jng the centre to danger; becaufe the vacuity left 
there was immediately fupplied by the detached 
companies; the opening, if fmall, being filled, up 
by the fix divifions of an hundred men eacli ; if 
larger, by the twelve divifions of fifty, and if 
very large, by the twenty-four divifions of twenty- 
five 7 ; as the fame numher of men , in proportion 
to the number of columns into which they were 
divided, would occupy a wider extent of ground*. 

With this ufeful precaution the Greeks per- 
formed a fuccefsful march to the mountains of the 
Carduchians, where the enemy’s cavalry could no 
longer annoy them. But here they found new 
difficulties, far more formidable than thofe with 
which they had hitherto been obliged to contend. 
The Tigris, on their left, was fo deep and rapid, 
that the paffage appeared abfolutely impra&icable. 
Before them rofe the high and craggy mountains, 
which overfhadowed the river } inhabited by * 

* Xenoph. p. 3»o» 

• I have explained this matter minutely, becaufi* the words of 
Xenophon are miftaken by great military writers. Major Mauvillon , a 
skilful engineer and excellent fcholar , propofes a tranfpofition of tfce 
words of Xenophon , that the greater gaps may be filled tip by the 
greater divifions. He juftly obferves, that no tranfiator or commentator 
has taken notice of the diffi ulty that naturally prefents itfelf on 
reading the paflage , which botprever, I hope is i'uffir.jently pcrfpicuous 
in the tex*. See I'EfTai fur I’lnfluence de la Poudre h Canou , etc. a 
work wliich, I believe , no military man can read without receiving 
from it inftruction and entertainment. 
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warlike race of men , whofe barbarous independ- 
ence had always defied the hofUhties * ofPerfia, as 
that of their fucceffors, the modern Curdes , does 
the arms of the Turk , to whom they are but 
nominally fubjedt '\ While the Greeks doubted 
what courfe to purfue , a certain Rhodian under- 
took to deliver them from their perplexity, pro- 
vided they gave him a talent, to reward his labor. 
cc I fliall want, befides, ” continued he, “ two 
thoufand leather bags, which may be obtained by 
flaying the flieep, goats, oxen, and affes, which 
the country affords in fuch numbers as we fee 
around us. The fleins may be blown, tied at the 
ends, and fattened together by the girts belonging 
to the fumpter horfes, then covered with fafeines, 
and laftly with ea^h. I fliall ufe large {tones in- 
ftead of anchors; every bag will bear two men, 
whom the fafeines and earth will prevent from flip- 
ping, and whom, with very little labor on their 
part, the rapidity of the current will waft acrofs 
the river 

This ingenious contrivarice was commended , 
but not carried into execution ; the Grecians having 
learned from fome prifoners recently taken, that 
the road through the country of the Carduchians 
would foon condudl them to the fpacious and 
plentiful province of Armenia. Thither they 
fearlefsly penetrated, regardlefs of the report, that 
under a former reign, a Perfian army of a hundred 

• * Xenoph. p. 51 ?. 2 * Rauwolfs Travels, 

21 Xenoph. p. 314. 
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chap, and twenty thoufand men had been cut off by thofe 
XXVI. fierce barbarians, whole manners were more rude 
and inhofpitable than the mountains which they 
inhabited. At the approach of the Greeks , the 
Carduchians retired to their fadnefles, leaving the 
villages in the plain at the mercy of the invaders. 
The troops were rellrained from injury; but their 
inoffenfive behaviour , and kind invitations to 
peace, were regarded with contempt by the com- 
mon enemies of the Greeks, of the Perfians, and 
of human kind. They feized every opportunity 
to obdrudt the march of the army ; and though 
unprepared for a clofe engagement, ufed with ex- 
traordinary effedt their bows, three cubits long, 
which they bent by prelfing the lower part with 
their left foot. The arrows w 1 :rc near as long as 
the bows ; and their irrefidible points pierced the 
• firmed Ihields and corflets. The Greeks employed 

their fkill in ta&ics, and their valor, to elude, or 
to repel, the afiault of thefe dangerous foes, from 
whom they differed more in feven days than they 
had done in as many weeks from the braved troops 
of Artaxerxes At length they arrived at the 
river Centrites , two hundred feet broad , which 
forms the fouthern boundary of Armenia, having 
jud reafon to rejoice that they had efcaped the 
weapons of the Carduchians, whofe poderity, the 
Parthians”, with the fame arms and addrefs, be- 
came formidable to Rome, when Rome was fof- 
ipidable to the world *\ 

*’ Xenoph. p. ai8 — 226 . *> Strabo, L *»i. p. 5*1. 

14 Plut. in Craflo et Marc. Anton. 
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The month of January was employed in traverf- chap. 
ing the fruitful plains of Armenia “, which are. xxvi. 
beautifully diverfified by hills of eafy afcent. Te- T c h ^ “ a ‘ 
ribazus, the Perfian governor of the province * uien j a . 
entered into an agreement with the generals, that 
if they abftained from hoftilities , he would not . 

obftrudl their march, but furnifh them plentifully 
with provifions. But this league was perfidioufly 
violated. The Greeks had recourfe to arms ; 
purfued Teribazus; alfaulted and plundered his 
camp **. Next day they were expofed to a more 
dangerous conteft , in which neither (kill nor valor 
could avail. The fnow fell in fuch quantities in danger 
during the night, as completely covered the men 
with their arms. Their bodies were benumbed intend 
and parched with the piercing: coldnefs of the north- coldof 

• lr\« r» 1 , . ° . _ Til that CO UH- 

Wind. Many flaves and fumpter-horfes periflied , try . 
with about thirty foldicrs. The reft could fcarcely x 
be perfuaded by Xenophon to put themfelves in 
motion , which was known to be the only remedy 
for their diftrefs ; and as the feverity of the weathef 
Bill continued during the remainder of their march 
through Armenia, feveral foldiers loft their fight 
by the glare of the fnow , and their toes and fingers 
by the intenfenefs of the cold ,r . The eyes were 
beft defended by wearing fomething black before 

1 * There the Greeks found ?r*vroe r« tTirnhict t oVa £$-:v uyaSx, 

Itfiix , ffiTS» , eirsf ntOMuss wuict ; , , omftx iruiTC&'wxoi $ 

“ all kinds of neceflaries . and even luxuries , victims , corn , old 
fragrant wines, dried grapes, and all forts ofpulfe. ” 

** Xenopb. p. 318. 17 Ibid. p. 3*9 > et fcgg. 
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them; the feet were preferved by conftant motion 
in the day , and by ftripping bare in the night. 

From Armenia they proceeded to the country 
of the Taochians , who, alarmed by the approach 
of an unknown enemy, had abandoned the vallies, 
and taken refuge on the mountains , with their 
wives, children, and cattle. Hither alfo they had 
conveyed all their provifions ; fo that the Greeks 
were obliged to attack thefe faftneffes , otherwife 
the army mud have been ftarved. The Barbarians 
boldly defended them , by letting fly innumerable 
vollies of ftones down the precipices. But this 
artillery was at length exhaufted; the Greeks be- 
came mailers of the heights ; and a dreadful feene 
followed. The women firft threw their children 
down the rocks, and then themfelves. The men 
imitated this frantic example of defpair ; fo that 
the affailants made few prifoners ; but took a con- 
fiderable quantity of (beep, oxen, and afles ". 

. From thence the army proceeded with uncom- 
mon celerity through the bleak and rocky country 
of the Chalvbeans ; marching , in feven days , 
about an hundred and fifty miles. The Chaly- 
beans were the fierce!! nation in all thofe parts. 
They wore, for their defence, linen corflets, greaves, 
and helmets ; they carried a fhort falchion at 
their girdles ; and attacked with pikes fifteen cubits 
long. Inftead of difeovering any fymptoms of 
flight or fear, they fang, danced, and rejoiced, at 
the approach of an enemy. They boldly defended 

** Xenoph. p. 338. 
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their villages ; not declining even a clofe engage- c n A r. 
ment with the Greeks; who could fupply them- xxvi. 
felves with nothing from this inhofpitable and war- 
like country, but, in their dangerous march 
through it, fubfifted entirely on the cattle lately 
taken from the Taochians 

The river Harpafus, four hundred feet broad, The 
feparated the territories of the Chalybeans and Greek * 

* . . j' . arrive at 

Scytlunians. From the latter the Greeks met mount 
with little refinance, in a march of thirteen days, ^* heche *. 
which brought them to the lofty mount Theches, which 
a place held in particular devotion by the inhabit- they be. 
ants of the neighbouring territory. The van- fea 
guard had no fooner afeended this facred moun- 
tain, than the army were alarmed by loud fhouts, 
which continued to redouble with increafing vio- 
lence. It was imagined that fome new form of 
danger had appeared, or that fome new enemy 
was ready to aflail them. The rear advanced with 
all pdflible expedition to the afliftance of their 
companions; but having arrived within hearing, 
were feized with the mod pleating aftonifhment, 
when their ears were fainted from every quarter 
with the repetition, “ The fea! the fea ! ” the 
fight of which , a fight fo long wifhed in vain, at > 
firft. filled them with tranfports of tumultuous joy, 
and afterwards recalled more diftindtly the remem- 
brance of their parents, their friends, their coun- 
try , and every objedl of their mod tender con- 
cern ’’.The foldiers, with tears in their eyes, embraced 

" Xenoph. p. 338. ** Ibid. p. 33»« 
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each other, and embraced their commanders; 
and then, as by a hidden confent of fympathy (for 
it was never known by whofe orders ) , heaped up 
a mount of ftones, which they covered with bar- 
baric arms , as a trophy of their memorable journey 
through fo many fierce and hoftile nations. 

The diftant profpedt of the Euxine made them 
forget that they had not yet attained the end of 
their labors. A fpace , indeed, of lefs than fixty 
miles' intervened ; but it was covered by the track- 
lefs forefts of the Macronians , and by the abrupt 
and intricate windings of the Colchian mountains. 
A fortunate circumftance enabled them without dif- 
ficulty to furmount the firft of thofe obftacles. 
Among the Grecian targeteers was a man who 
underftood the language of the Barbarians. He 
had been carried to Athens in his youth, where he 
had ferved as a flave. At the fight of the Ma- 
cronians, he recognifed his long-forgotten country- 
and having addrefied them in terms of 


men ; 


friendlhip and refpeft , engaged them to exchange 
prefents, and to enter into alliance with the Greeks “ , 
whom they plentifully fupplied with provifions, and 
having cut down the trees that interrupted their 
pafiage, conducted them in three days to the weftern 
frontier of Colchos. 

This country, fo famous in the fables of anti- 
quity S1 , was inhabited by an ancient colony of 
Egyptians , who long preferved pure from any fo- 
reign admixture , not only their original language. 


Xen^pb. p. 340- 


Set Vol. I. p. 19 , ct feq*. 
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but the lingular manners ; and the more fingular 
rites and ceremonies , of their mother-country 
Though diflinguiflied in other refpe&s from the 
neighbouring nations , whom they detefted,and to 
whom they feemed deteftable, they agreed with 
them in their jealoufy of the Greeks , whofe flourifli- 
ing colonies along the fouthern (bores of the Euxine 
threatened the fafety of their dominions. They af- 
lembled therefore from all quarters, occupied the 
heights, and prepared to difpute the paflage with* 
obflinacy. Their numbers , their difciplirte , their 
arms , but , ftill more , their fituation , rendered 
them formidable. If the Greeks advanced in a 
phalanx, or full line, their ranks would be broken 
by the inequalities of the ground , the centre would 
be difordered , and the fuperior numbers of the ene- 
my would outreach either wing * 4 . Thefe inconve- 
niences might partly be remedied by making fuch 
parts of the line , as had an eafy afcent , wait for 
the flow and difficult progrefs of their companions 
through more abrupt and inacceffible mountains ; 
and, by extending the phalanx in length , and leav- 
ing very few men in file, their front might be 
rendered equal to that of the Colchians But the 
firft of thefe operations would have too long ex- 
pofed the army to the darts and arrows of the 
Barbarians, and the fecond would have fo much 
enfeebled the line, as muft have rendered it liable 
to be penetrated. Amidft this chqice of difficulties i 

** f. $j»- ” *<4*. #• 3*t- 
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Xenophon propofed , ■ and the propofal was 
readily approved by his colleagues, that the heavy- 
armed men fhould be divided into companies of 
an hundred each , and that each divifion fiiould be 
thrown into a feparate column. The wide in- 
tervals between the columns might thus enable the 
fmaller army to extend on the right and left be- 
yond the enemy’s line; each company or divifion 
might afeend the mountain wherever they found it 
raoft convenient; the bra veil men might be led 
firfl to the charge; tHe depth of the columns “ 
could not poflibly be penetrated ; nor could the 
enemy fall into the intervals between them , with- 
out being cut off by the divifions on either fide, 
which might be arranged in fuch a manner as to 
relieve, encourage, and fupport each other. 

This judicious difpofition was attended with the 
expected fuccefs. The heavy-armed men formed 
eighty companies ; the targeteers and archers, di- 
vided Into three bodies, each of about fix hundred 
men, flanked the army on the right and left. Their 
third divifion, confuting chiefly of Arcadians, oc- 
cupied a diftinguilhed place in the centre. Thus 
difpofed for battle , the wings of the Grecian army, 
and particularly the targeteers and archers, who 
were mod capable of expedition , advanced with 

** The ogQttg is defined by Arrian to be a body of men, 

with the files longer than the ranks ; that is., with more men in 
depth than in front. The &x\xyt , without any epithet, m£ans the 
contrary. But the (bx>*uy% otfix is an army, as the fame author tells bs , 
otxv itti xbo o»e iropiVrtxi , that is , having rtiore then id depth than 
in front , and employing , for fome extraordinary reafon , what is 
naturally the line of inarcb as an order of battle. 

celerity 
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celerity to the attack. The enemy , who faw them chap. 
approach, and who perceived that on either hand xxvi. 
they outreached their line , filed to the right and 
left in order to receive them. By this movement 
they left a void in their centre, towards which the 
Arcadian targeteers, fupported by the neareft co- 
lumns, advanced with rapidity, andfoon gained the 
fummit. They could thus fight on equal terms with 
the Barbarians, who, thinking they had loft all when* 
they loft the advantage of the ground , no longer of- 
fered refiftance, but fled on every fide with difordered 
trepidation, leaving the Greeks matters of the field 
of battle, as well as of the numerous villages in that 
neighbourhood “, and within two days march of 
the Epxine fea , without any other enemy to op- 
pofe their long difputed paffage thither. 

The fouthern fhore of the Euxine, which adu- ®*[ cr 0 'f' h 
ally prefents one uniform fcene of effeminate indo- routhem 
lence and fullen tyranny , anciently contained many shoreof 
barbarous but warlike tribes, totally independent ine , 
on each other, and fcarcely acknowledging any de- 
pendance on the king of Perfia. That part which 
extends towards the eaft and the borders of Mount 
Caucafus , and which afterwards formed the king- 
dom of the great Mithridates, was inhabited by 
the Colchians , Drillians, Myfontecians , and Ty- 
barenians; the middle divifion was poffeffed by the 
Pflphlagonians , ' who gloried in the irrefiftible 
prowefs of their numerous cavalry ; and the weftern 
parts , extending two hundred miles from Heraclea 

Xenoph. p. 3 -ij. 

Vol. III. B b 
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to the Thracian Bofphorus, were occupied by thi 
inhofpitable Bithynians ; a colony of Thrace, who 
excelled and delighted in war , which , like their an- 
ceftors in Europe, they carried on with a favage 
fury " 

Amidft the formidable hoftility of thofe nume- 
rous nations arofe, at wide intervals , feveral Gre- 
cian cities , which enlivened the barbaric gloom, 
and difplaycd the peculiar glory of their arts and 
arms. Sinope , the mother and the queen of thofe 
cities , was advantageoufly fttuated on a narrow 
ifthmus which joined its territory , confining in a 
fmall but fertile peninfula J ', to the province of 
Paphlagonia. The foundation of Sinope re- 
mounted to the higheft antiquity , and was afcribed 
to Antolycus , one of the Argonauts *\ The city 
was afterwards increafed by a powerful acceflion of 
Milefians. It poflefled convenient harbours on either 
fide of the ifthmus. The peninfula was furround- 
ed by fharp rocks , which rendered it inacceflible to 
an enemy; and the fea abounded with the tunny, 
jilh , which flow in (hoals from the Palus Maeotis , 
where they are fuppofed to be bred to the Euxine 
and Propontis. 


17 See DionyGus Pericgetes, and Arrian’t Periplus. 

11 Tournefort, v- iii. p. 44. Pays it is about fix miles iu circum- 
ference. 

77 See the accnunt of the Arghnautic expedition, vol. i. p, to. 
et feqq. Strabo, I. *P. p. S4S. who gives us this information , favs 
farther , . that tncullus, when he took the town, carried away the 
itatue of Antolycus. 

J * Tournefort, Voyage au Levant, 
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‘ Such multiplied advantages rendered the Sino- 
pians populous and powerful. They diffufed their 
colonies to the eaft and weft. It is not impro- 
bable that they founded Heraclea" , on the frontier 
of Bithynia ; and it is certain that they built Coty- 
01a in the territory of the Tybarenians, Cerafus in 
that of the Myfonaecians, and Trapezus in that of 
the Drillians. 

Trapezus, orTrebizond, was the firft friendly 
city at which the Grecians arrived , after fpending 
more than a twelvemonth in almoft continual 
travelling and war. The numerous inhabitants of 
this flourifhing fea-port , which has now decayed 
into the much negle&ed harbour of Platana", re- 
ceived them with open arms , generoufly fupplied 
their wants, and treated them with all that endear- 
ing yet refpedlful hofpitality ofkinfmen, who com. 
miferatcd their fuflerings and admired their virtue. 
The Grecians, on their part, difplayed a very juft 
and becoming fenfe of the evils which they had 
efcaped , and of their a&ual fecurity. In the fer- 
vor of religious gratitude they paid the folemn 
vows and lacrifices which they had promifed to 


11 Strabo, I. xll. p. 14 a. calls Heraclea a colony of the Milefians, 
by whom we may underitand the Sinopians, who were theiufelvea 
a colony of that people. Xenophon, however, called Heraclea a colony 
of Megareans. Xenoph. Anabaf- p. 318. 

** Tournefort, 1. xvii. This place, however. Is Dill large bu* 
depopulated; containing more woods and gardens than houfes, and 
thofe only of one ftory ; yet the town retains the form of an oblong 
fgftare , the moderA- walls being built on the ruins of the ancient 
the shape of which occafioned the name of Trapezus, front the Creek 
word dignifying as table, Tournefort, ibid. 
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Jupiter the preferver, and the other gods and heroes, 
wliofe bountiful protection had hitherto conducted 
them through fo many known, and fo many con- 
cealed dangers. They afterwards celebrated , with 
much pomp and feflivity , the gymnaftic games and 
exercifes ; an entertainment equally agreeable to 
themfelves, to the citizens of Trebizond, and to 
the divinities whom they both adored. When thefe 
effential duties, for fuch the Greeks deemed them, 
bad been performed with univerfal fatisfaCtion , the 
foldiers, who were unwilling to be burdenfome to 
their Trebizontian friends , found fufficient em- 
ployment in providing for their own fubfiftence, 
and that of their numerous attendants. For feve- 
ral days they ravaged the neighbouring villages of 
the Colchrans and Drillians ; and while they cruelly 
baraffed the enemies , they carefully refpeCted the 
allies of Trebizond. TJieir repeated devaluations 
at length defolated the country immediately around 
them , fo that the foraging parties could no longer 
fet out and return on the fame' day ; nor could 
they penetrate deep into the territory , without be- 
ing endangered by the noCturnal affaults of the Bar- 
barians. Thefe circumftances rendered it necef- 
fary for them to think of leaving Trebizond; on 
which account an affembly was convened to fix 
the day of their departure, and to regulate the 
mode and plan of their future journey”. 

In this important deliberation the foldiers very 
generally embraced the opinion of Antiieow of 

. ” Xenoph. 343, «t fenq. 
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Thuria, who told them that, for his part, he was chap. 

already tired with packing up his baggage , march- xxvi. 

ing, running, mounting guard, and fighting, and ” e n " e t ‘ t0 

now wiChed, after all his labors, to perform the demand 

remainder of the journey like UlyfTes, and, ftretched «™nf P ortt 
J „ ... _ from the 

out at his eaie, to be carried alleep into Ureece. Spartan 
That this pleafmg propofal might be put in execu- 
tion, Cheirifophus failed to the Hellefpont, hop- 
ing to obtain Chips from Anaxibius , who com- 
manded the Spartan fleet in that fea. But in cafe 
fuch a requeft could not be conveniently granted, 
the foldiers determined to demand a few Chips of 
war from the inhabitants of Trebizond , with which 
they intended to put to fea, and to capture what- 
ever merchantmen they could meet with in the 
Euxine*, in order to employ them as tranfports 

Several weeks elapfed without bringing any news Mean * 
of Cheirifophus, or promifmg any hope of afliftance Sr(tk! 

. . ...... , 

14 Thus was UlyfTes tranfported by the Ph*aeiaits, who placed 
him fleeptng on the shore of Ithaca : 

'0< $£ to^svr’ tv \r,i em rrsvrev uytvnt 
Kxrfsrxv sn iSxxti , etc OdyT. xiii. 133. 

The beautiful images which the poet, in the fame hook , gives of 
the pleafures of red, after immoderate labor, played about the faney 
of Antileon : 

Kai rin vtjotdto; vxios trrt ffhsjxfcte-i txirns 
Nryfsrcs r'/iiro; Sxvxrta xyyj<;x v. So. 

And" again, “ The ship cue the waves with a rapidity , which the 
flight of the fwiftefl hawk could not accompany , carrying a man.. 

'Oj rrpiv u.ii ulx\x rt'MiX *«$' xXylx c'v xutx 5 tt«v 
Av1iph.11 re nroXi/xni , xXlyuvx ts xu/xxrx is upiuv. 

An Tors y'xrfipix; tuSs , hthccTjutrs; irt lit iiritSct. " 

" Xenoph. p. 34s. 
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from the Spartan admiral. Meanwhile the 
Grecian pirates, for they deferve n'o better name, 
infefted the Etiscrne fea. Dexippus , the Lacedae- 
monian , with a defgtfeebf perfidy worthy of his 
fcommiffioh, betrayed his companions p and failed 
off with the galley which he commanded Bus 
PolyCrates, the Athenian, behaved with an ardor 
and fidelity which even robbers fometimes difplay 
in their tranfa'tflibhs with each other ; and his fu» 
cefsful diligence foon colleded fuch a number of 
veffels as ferved to tranfp’ort to Cerafus the aged , the 
infirm, the women and baggage ; white the ftrength 
bf the army , confilling of men below forty years 
of age , reached the fame place in three day* 
march , 

The Colony of Cerafus, or Cerazurtt, *was de- 
lightfully fxtuated near the fea, among hills of eafy 
afcent , covered in every age '* with whole woods 
of cherry-trees, from which, in all probability, the 
place derived its name From thence th^ volup- 
tuous Lucullus , in the fix hundred and eightieth 
year of Rome , firft brought into Italy this delici- 
ous fruit, which ancient naturalifts fcarcely believed 
capable of thriving in an Italian (ky ; but which 
adually adorns the bleakeft and moft northern 


** Xcnoph. p. 34 s. Xenoph, p. 34». 

** Tournefort. 

*• Kspswc? , cerafus , cerife , cherry. For a fimHar reafon Tadmor 
in the deTert was called Palmyra, a pa/mit, the palm-tree. Tournefore 
mentions it as the opinion of St. Jerom , that the place gave name 
to the fruit. The difference is not material. 
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regions of our own ifland. At Cerafus the Greeks 
remained ten days, difpofing of their booty, fnp- 
plying their wants, and reviewing the army, which 
ftill amounted to eight thoufand fix hundred men, 
the reft having perilhed by fatigue, war, cold, and 
fickncfc 4 ’. 

After this neceffary delay, the lefs adive portion 
again embarked, while the vigorous youth pur- 
fued their journey through the romantic country 
of the Mofynaecians ; a barbarous , yet powerful 
tribe, who received their fingular denomination 
from the wooden houfes , or rather towers, which 
they inhabited 41 ; and which , -cither by chance or 
defign, were fcattered in fuch a manner among the 
hills and vallics, that at the diftance of eight miles, 
the villages could hear and alarm each other 44 . 
The army next proceeded through the dark and 
•narrow diftrid of the Chalybians , who fubfifted by 
the working of iron ; and whofe toilfome labors » 
rugged mountains, and more rugged manners 4 ’, 
rouft have formed a ftriking contrail with the find- 
ing plains, the paftoral life 44 , the innocent and 
hofpitable charader of their Tybarenian neigh- 
bours ; who treated the Greeks with every mark of 
friendihip and refpecl, and condudcd them, with 
attentive civility, to the city of Cotyora. 

It might Jbe expeded , that - the army , having 
reached the country of their friends and kinftnen, 

40 Xenoph. p. 349. 4X Micw et 6ixca>. 

# 41 Xenoph. p. 35*. 4J Idem > p. 354* 

44 Dionvfius Periegete* qualifies them Jy the epithet flreXvfpzvf; > 
abounding in sheep. 
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chap, fhould have been difpofed peaceably to enioy the 
xxvi. fruits of their part labors and dangers. If they 
were unwilling to expofe themfelves to frefii hoftili- 
ties from the warlike inhabitants of Paphlagonia 
and Bithynia, # thcy might have waited the arrival 
of fhips from Sinope and Heraclea, or from the 
Spartan admiral in the Hellcfpont , who would 
either retain them in his own fervice, or tranfport 
them to the Cherfonefus, to Byzantium, and to other 
cities and territories, which, being lately conquered 
by Sparta, required the vigilant protection of brave 
and numerous garrifons. But it is more eafy for 
men to repel the aflhults of external violence, than 
to elude the effedts of their own ungovernable 
paffions. The Greeks were involved in real dan- 
ger, in proportion they attained apparent fe- 
curity. Duiing the long courfe of their labori- 
ous journey, the terror of unknown Barbarians 
hanging over them, preferved their difeipline and 
their union. But the air of a Grecian colony at 
once diffolved both. They, who in the remote 
regions of the Eaft had adled with one foul , and re- 
garded each other as brethren, again felt the un- 
happy influence of their provincial diftinftions. 
The army was divided by feparate interefts , as well 
as by partial attachments. Thofe who had ac- 
quired wealth , defired to return home to enjoy it. 
Thofe who were deflitute of fortune, longed to 
plunder friends and foes, Greeks and Barbarians. 
The commanders defpifed and deceived the troops; 
the troops clamored againfl:, and infulted the 
commanders. Both were really iq the wrong ; 
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and both fufpected and accufed each othet of ima- 
ginary crimes , of which none were guilty. 

Xenophon , who , with wonderful addrefs , has 
juftified himfelf from every reproach 4 ‘ that can 
reflect either on his underftanding or his heart, 
does not deny an imputation to which he was ex- 
pofed by difeovering (fomewhat, perhaps, unfea- 
fonably ) the juft and extenfive views of a philofo- 
fopher. When he furveyed the fouthern (bores of 
the Euxine, covered in ancient times, as well as 
they are at prefent, with tall and majeftic foreft- 
trees , admirably adapted to lhip-building ; when he 
confidered the convenience of the harbours , and the 
productions of the neighbouring territory , confift- 
inginflax, iron, and every commodity raoft necef- 
fary in raifing a naval power, he was ambitious of 
eftablifhing a new fettlement, which the numbers, 
the valor, and the activity of his followers, mull 
foon render fuperior to the other Grecian colonies 
on the Euxine , or perhaps in any part of Afia. 
But this noble defign, which might have proved 
fo ufeful and honorable to the army, was blafted 
by the mean jealoufy of his enemies. Xenophon 
was reproached with forming projects equally ro- 
mantic and dangerous ; and accufed (0 an inten- 
tion to keep the foldiers from home , that they 
might continue dependent on himfelf, and that he 
might increafe his own fame and fortune at the rifk 
of the public fafety 4 '. 

45 Xeuoph. p. 3S7. ** Idem, p. JS 9 , «t feqq. 
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The Mutinous and diftraded fpirit of the troops 
rendered ail their future meafures weak and waver- 
ing. The terror which they infpired, and their 
wants , which it was neccffary to fupply , made 
them very unwelcome gucfts at Cotyora, Sinope, 
and Heraclca, at which places they continued feve- 
ral months, under pretence of waiting for tranf- 
ports, but meanwhile plundering the neigbouring 
country, laying the cities under contribution, and 
threatening them with burdens that exceeded their 
faculties. The inhabitants ofHeraclea, while they 
affected to confider thofc unreafonable demands , 
removed their efleds from the villages, (hut the 
gates of their city , and placed armed men on the 
walls. Cheirifophus had by this time .returned 
with veflels from Anaxibius , the Spartan admiral, 
but not fufficiently numerous to tranfport fo great 
an army. The foldiers thus difappoiuted of their 
hopes , and difeontented with their commanders, 
and with each other, ralhly undertook , in feparate 
bodies, the dangerous journey through Bithynia, a 
country extending two hundred miles from He- 
raclca to Byzantium , and totally inhabited , or 
rather wafted , by theThynians, a Thracian tribe, 
the moft^uel and inhofpitable of the human race. 
In this expedition they loft above a thouland men ; 
and the deftrudion muft have been much greater, 
had not the generous adivity of Xenophon fea- 
fonably led his own divifiou to the affiftance of 
thofe who had deferted his ftandard. Cheirifophus 
was foon afterwards killed by a medicine which he 
had taken in a fever. The foie command 
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'devolved on Xenophon; not by appointment, but 
by the voluntary fubmiflion of the troops to his 
fuperior mind. He at length taught them to de- 
feat the irregular fury of the Thynians ; and, 
after taking many Slaves , and much ufeful booty, 
condudted them in fafety to Chryfopolis , which 
is now known by the name of Scutari , and con- 
sidered as the Afiatic fuburb of Conftantinople. 

The neighbourhood of a Grecian colony feemed 
infe&ious to the temper of the troops. At Byzan- 
tium their mutinous fpirits were again thrown into 
fermentation. Cleander , the governor of that 
city , who had come to meet them , narrowly 
elcaped death during the fury of a military fedition. 
Their behaviour rendered them the objedls of ter- 
ror to all die inhabitants of thofe parts. The 
Lacedaemonians dreaded the affiftance of fuch dan- 
gerous allies; and the fatrap Pharnabazus, alarmed 
for the fafety of his province , pradlifed with Ana- 
xibius, who commanded in the Hellefpont, to al- 
lure them , by fair promifes , into Europe. Gained 
by the bribes of the Perfian , not only Anaxibius, 
but his fuccetTor Ariftarchus , made propofals of 
advantage to the army , which he had not any in- 
tention to fulfil. The troops, enraged at this dif- 
appointment, and ftill more at the treachery of the 
Spartan commanders, would have attacked and 
plundered Byzantium , had they not been reftrained 
by the wifdom and authority of Xenophon, who, 
flruggling like a Ikilful pilot againft the violence 


47 Xenoph. p. 177, ct fcgq. 
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of a tempeft, prevented the execution of a meafurc 
which muli have expofed them to immediate dan- 
ger , and covered them with eternal infamy 4 *. 

With tears and prayers , he conjured them “ not 
to tarnifh, by the deftrudion of a Grecian city, 
the glory of a campaign fignalized by fo many 
illuftrious vidories over the Barbarians. What 
hopes of fafety could they entertain , if, after unfuc- 
cefsfully attempting to dethrone the king of Perfia, 
they Ihould provoke the refentment of Sparta? 
Deftitute as they were of friends, of money, of 
fubfiftence ; and reduced by their mifeondud to a 
handful of men, could they exped to infult, with 
impunity the two greateft powers in the world ? 
The experience of late years ought to corred their 
folly. They had feen that even Athens, in the zenith 
of her greatnefs , pofleffed of four hundred gallies , 
an annual revenue of a thoufand talents , and ten 
times that fum in hertreafury; Athens, who com- 
manded all the ifiands, and occupied many cities 
both in Afia and Europe , among which was By- 
zantium itfelf, the prefent objed of their frantic 
ambition, had yielded to the arms of Sparta, whofe 
authority was adually acknowledged in every part 
of Greece. What madnefs , then , for men in 
their friendlcfs condition , a mixed aflemblage of 
different nations , to attack the dominions of a 
people whofe valor was irrefiftible , and from 
whofe vengeance it was impoflible for them to fly, 
without flying from their country, and taking refuge 

«• Xenoph. p. 399, et feqq. 
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among thofe hoftile Barbarians , from whom , for 
near two years part , they had met with nothing 
but cruelty , injuftice , perfecution , and treachery?” 
The judicious reprefentations of Xenophon faved 
Byzantium ; but it is probable that neither the 
weight of argument, nor the power of eloquence, 
would have long reftrainwl the difcontented and 
needy troops from attempWig other enterprifes of 
a fimilar nature , if an opportunity had not fortu- 
nately prefented itfelf of employing their danger- 
ous adlivity in the fervice of Seuthes, a bold and 
fuccefsful adventurer of Lower Thrace. Maefadesj 
the father of Seuthes , reigned over the Melan- 
deptans, theThynians, and the Thranipfans , who 
inhabited the European Ihores of the Propontis 
and Euxine fea. The licentious turbulence of 
his fubjedts compelled him to fly from his do- 
minions. He took refuge with Medocus , king 
of the Odryfians, the moft powerful tribe in Up- 
per Thrace , with whofe family his own had long 
been connedfed b)^ the facred ties of hofpitality. 
Medocus kindly received , and generoufly enter- 
tained, the father; and, after his deceafe, continued 
the fame protedfion and bounty to his fon, Seuthes. 
But the independent fpirit of the young prince dif- 
daincd , as he expreffes it, to live like a dog at an- 
other man’s table. He dcfired horfes and foldicrs 
from Medocus, that he might acquire fubfiftence 
for himfelf. His requeft was granted ; his incur-, 
fions were fuccefsful ; the terror of his name filled 
all the maritime parts of Thrace ; and there was 
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reafon to believe that if he could join the Grecian 
forces to his own , he might eafily regain poflef- 
fion of his hereditary dominions **. 

For this purpofe he fent to Xenophon Medo- 
fades , a Thracian, who, underftanding the Greek 
language, ufually ferved him as ambaflador. The 
terms of the treaty warn foon agreed on. Seuthes 
promifed each foldier a Cyzicene (about eighteen 
fhillings fterling), the captains two Cyzicenes, and 
the generals four, of monthly pay. The money, 
it was obferved, would be clear gain, as they might 
fubfift by plundering the country ; yet fuch of the 
booty as was not of a perilhable nature , Seuthes 
referred for himfelf, that by felling it in the mari- 
time towns , he might provide for the pay of his 
hew auxiliaries 

Having communicated their defigns to the 
army, the Grecian commanders followed Medo- 
fades to the camp of Seuthes , which was diftant 
about fix miles from the coaft of Perinthus, a city 
of confiderable note in the neighbourhood of By-, 
zantium. They arrived after fun-fet, but found 
the Barbarians awake and watchful. Seuthes him- 
felf was ported in a ftrong tower ; horfes ready 
bridled flood at the gate ; large fires blazed at a 
diftance , while the camp itfelf was concealed in 
darknefs ; precautions, however Angular, yet ne- 
ceflary againft the Thynians, who were deemed, 
of all men , the moft dangerous enemies in the 

Xenoph. p. 333 , et fcq?. *• Iileni ibid. 
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night. The Greeks were permitted to enter, c 
Seuthes received them with ruftic hofpitality ; be. 
fore entering on bufinefs , challenged them to 
drink in large horns full of wine ; then confirmed 
the promifes of his ambaffadors ', and ftill farther 
allured Xenophon by the hopes of receiving , be- 
fid'es the ftipulated pay , lands and cattle , and an 
advantageous eftablifhment on the fea-fhore. 

Next day the Grecian army joined the camp of 
their new mailer. The commanders were again 
entertained with a copious feall , in which Seuthes 
difplayed all his magnificence. After fupper, the 
buffoons and dancers were introduced, the cup went 
brifkly round , and the whole affembly were dif* 
folved in merriment. But Seuthes knew how far 
to indulge, and when to reftrain, the joys of fef- 
tivity. Without allowing his revels to difturb the 
ftillnefs of the night , he rofe with a martial fhout, 
imitating a man who avoided a javelin ; and 
then addrcfling the Grecian captains without 
any fign of intoxication, defired them to have their 
men ready to march in a few hours, that the ene- 
my, who were as yet unacquainted with the power- 
ful reinforcement which he had received , might be 
taken unprepared , and conquered by furprife ". 

The camp was in motion at midnight ; it waS 
the middle of winter, and the ground was in many 
parts covered with a deep fnow. But the Thra- 
cians, clothed in fkins of foxes, were well prepared 
for fuch nodturnal expeditions. The Greeks 
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fuffered much '* by the cold ; but the rapidity of 
their march , animated by the certain profpcd of 
fuccefs, made them forget their fufferings. Where- 
ever they arrived , the villages were attacked and 
plundered, the houfes were burned, many captives 
and cattle were taken , and the ravages of that 
bloody night fufticiently reprefent the uniform 
fcene of cruelty, by which, in the courfe of a few 
weeks, Seuthes compelled into fubmiflion the in- 
habitants of that fertile and populous flip of land 
that lies between the Euxine and Propontis. But 
the. pofleflion of this territory, which formed the 
moll valuable portion of his hereditary dominions, 
could not fatisfy his ambition. He turned his 
arms northwards, and over -ran the country about 
Salmydefliis, a maritime city fituate at the mouth 
of a river of the fame name, which flows from the 
fouthern branch of mount Hsemus into a fpa- 
cious bay of the Euxine. There the allied army 
repeated the fame deftruiflive havoc which they 
had already made in the fouth ; and avenged, by 
their cruel incurfions , the caufe of violated hofpi- 
tality ; for the Barbarians of thofe parts were fo 
much accuftomed to plunder the veflels which were 
often fliipwrecked on their flioaly coaft , that they 
had diflinguilhed it by pillars , in the nature of 

9 

,a Hv & tfoXX*, XOCt QVT&q TO VOO*:, o 

fjri hi7rv os, inrryyvTQy o givq$ tv tqi$ uyyiKiu xxi rwv *EXX/var 
flroXXwv xxi Pivs; ocTrfxoeifovra xoct utoc. There was much fnow » and 
the cold To inteufe, that the water froze as they were carrying it to 
{'upper , and the wine in the velTels. Many of the Greeks alfo loft 
their ears and nofts. Xenopb. p. 408. * 
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land-marks, to prevent inteftine quarrels, by afcer- chap. 
taining the property of the fpoil **. xxvi. 

• In the fpace of two months after his jund*on His eg- « 
with the Greeks, Seuthes extended his poflcllions ”“ t ’ u ^ 8ra ‘ 
feveral days march from the fea ; his numerous, 
but unlkilful enemies , fighting fingly , were fuccef- 
lively fubdued ; each vanquished tribe increafed 
the ftrength of his army ; the Odryfians , allured by 
the hopes of plunder, flocked to his ftandard, and 
the growing profperity of his fortune, no longer 
requiring the fupport , difpofed him to negled the 
fervices, of his Grecian auxiliaries ,4 . The un- 
grateful levity of the Barbarian was encouraged by 
the perfidious counfels of his favorite Heraclides 
,of Maronea , one of thofe fugitive Greeks, who 
having merited punifhment at home for their 
wickednefs , obtained diftin&ion abroad by their 
talents; men fullied with every vice, prepared alike 
to die or to deceive , and who having provoked 
the refentment of their own countrymen by .their 
intrigues and their audacity , often acquired the 
efteem of foreigners by their valor and eloquence, 
their (kill in war, and dexterity in negociation. 

Heraclides ftrongly exhorted his mafter to defraud 
the Greeks of their pay , and to deliver himfelf 
from their troublefome importunities, by difmif- 
fing them from his fervice. But the fears , rather 
than the delicacy of Seuthes , prevented him from 
complying with this advice ; he loft his honor 

1 

11 Xenoph. p. 40S. Idem, p. 414 et feqq. 
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without laving his money ; and the Grecian gene- 
rals had an early opportunity to reproach his per- 
fidy and ingratitude , being foori called to engage 
in a more honorable war”, kindled by the re* 
fentment of Artaxerxes againft the prefumption of 
the Spartans, who had fo ftrenuoufly fupported the 
unfortunate rebellion of Cyrus. 

? ! Xenofh. p. 417, 
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